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HENRY MASTERTON. 



CHAPTER I. 

I OPENED my eyes to the light of day on the shores 
of that part of the British Channel where the narrow 
seas which interpose between France and England 
first shiow an inclination to spread out into the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

My father's house — Oh, what a multitude of thrill- 
ing memories, of early years, and happy dreams, and 
gsdl-less pleasures, rise up at the very name, mingling 
with the forms of the loved and the dead, and the 
tones of sweet voices that are heard no more — ^My 
father's honse was raised upon the summit of one of 
those high clifTs which guard the coast of Devonshire ; 
and, sweeping round within view of the windows, was 
a small ^eautifiil bay, not a league and a half in diam- 
eter, within which the blue Ivaters of the sea collected 
deep and still, as if for the purpose of repose. Bold 
high rocks, of a similar character to that ofl which our 
dwelling was perched, flanked the bay to the east ; and 
on the west a long range of sandy shores extended 
towards the Atlantic, sloping gradually up into green 
fertile hills, whose high tops, covered with rich ^x'oods 
of oak and beach, sheltered the calm expanse uclow 
from the wild gales that raoe across the wide ocean 
beyond. In some places those woods would sweep 
doWn the sides of the hills till they almost dipped their 
branches in the sea ; and, following the bend of the 
bay, at a greater or less diistance from the shore, dur- 
ing more than one-half of its ej^teat, tbey reached un- 
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6 HENRV MASTBRTOK. 

broken to th^e eastern angle of Masterton Housef as 
my parental mansion was called; and then, broken 
into scattered clumps of fine old trees, planted them- 
selves in the valleys and the dells, and gave a character 
of antique grandeur to the scenery around. 

Through these trees and woods^ down the sides of 
the cliffs,' among the valleys inland, and the deep coves 
and inner bays by the seashore, was a perfect laby- 
rinth of paths and -walks, connected in the -remem- 
brance of my youth with a thousand childish adven- 
tures and exploits ; and here^ as we often proved in 
our boyish, sports, a person well acquainted with the 
spot might bafile the pursuit even of others who^pos- 
sessed as intimate a knowledge of its intricacies as 
himself. 

The house itself presented nothing particularly 
worthy of description. It was one of &ose, many'of 
which were destroyed in the civil wars, sufficiently de- 
fensible to bid defiance to a small force, l>ut too weak 
to resist a regular siege for any length of time. The 
rooms, the chimneys, and the staircases were nuiAe- 
rous ; and though all of these, except the chimneys, 
were small, yet sufficient space had been t lKB t yu away 
to build forty of any such houses as have been con- 
structed in the present day. • , 

Having given so far an account of our dwelling-place 
and the country round it, I have now to speak of those 
by whom it was inhabited ; and I must begin some- 
what prior lo my own recollections, in order to render 
my after hiafory clear and intelligible. 

Up to the time of my birth, my father, I have beep 
told, held an office of high trust and honour at the 
court of King Charles I., and his character greatly as- 
similating with that of the monarch whom he served, a 
long prospect of advancement, power, and splendour 
was laid open before hun. Naturally fond of the 
country, he would have spent his whole time in Dev- 
onshire, had not his official station required his pres* 
enoe almost eontinually in London* My motherthow- 
every whose tastes weie better suited to a eom't than 
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those of my father, was obliged by his especial wish 
and command to remain far from the capital ; and het 
husband — who was rather Ibnd of martyrizing his 

; feelings- to his duty, sometimes even without much ne* 

t cessity — imagined that by abandoning a country life 

[ • and domestic joys, he was making an inestimable 

sacrifice tO his king. Thus feeling himself, in his com- 

I mune with the monarch, less the person obliged than the 

person obliging, he assumed, it was reported, a certain 
degree of independence and autfipritj^to which no man 

^ was in general less incline(]| to submit than the kdig. 

The cause of his^ giving w^y to It so long in the case 
of my father was, probably, that his dignity was always x 
secure in the rigid and somewhat formal respect with 
Vhich my worthy parent did not fail to accompany his 
opposition of the royal will, or his obdurate assertioti 

'^ of his own opinion. He would not have deviated from 

, that decorous reverence for the world ; and while he 
was practically telling his majesty that his actions were 
madness or his* words were folly, he was declaring in 
set terms his profound deference for the royal wis(£>m. 
Th^re existed also, as I have said before, a gfeat simi- 

! l&rity of feeling in manfjr respects between the mon- 

arch and his servant ;irthe very Hgid Adherence to par- 
ticular theories, hqv^ver opposite those theories flight 
be, was a part 'of the same, charac1;er. The same 
imperturbable, aljnost melancholy calmness existed in 
both; the sar^' fearlessness of< consequences, but m 

► my father's cttse without the same paroxysmsTof irtcsb- 

' lutiou .wJi^ch at times unnerved the king ; the same 

devoted desire of doing rigM, but- also 'the same impc-^ ., 

i rious manner Of enforcing what they judged to b£f so, 

in opposition to the reasons, prejudices, or feelings of* 
every one else. 

Sudi sources of sympathy did in all probability act 
in attaching the sovereign to my father ; but upon what 
principle existed the gre^ undeviating, and devoted 
friendship which did exist between Lord Masterton 
and the Earl of Langleigh, I confess I am at a loss to 
ki^w. *From all! have ever heard, there never yH 
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breathed t|ie sdr of this globe two people more dissim- 
ilar in every respect, except in the basis of unswerv- 
ing honour and integrity, than Lord Langleigh and my 
father. The one light, gay, quiok^ vehement; the 
other calm, stem, cold, determined. Lord Langleigh, 
with all his keen good sense and 8hrew:d wit, set high 
value upon a thousand trifles which my fiiher con- 
temned and despised. He would not have fought a 
duel for the world without his peculiar and appropriate 
hat, nor lain down by his wife without his particular 
and appointed night-cap ; and yet, h^ his bold and reck- 
less spirit, he would often^ring himself into situations 
where he was obliged to fight with any hat that hap- 
pened to cover him, or sleep without any night-cap 
at all. 

Such conduct, in the eyes of my father, was the acme 
of human absurdity ; and yet for Lord Langleigh he had 
the most sincere regard and the most genuine respect. 
They had been early, long, and constant friends ; and 
they had found through life, that while the original up- 
rightness of their intentions generally ensured a simi- 
larity of purpose, in any moment of difficulty the quick 
wit of Lord Langleigh would often suggest an expedient 
that had not struck the slowen mind of my father ; 
whii# the steady judgment of Lord Mastertpn would 
oAen avert a danger which would have fallen on his 
more precipitate friend. Thus a mutual confidence 
and esteem had been bom and grown up between them, 
although a number of the actions of each were matter 
for jest or reprehension to the other. 

A period, however, arrived, towards the time of my 
birth, whicl^ tried their friendship by the test of adver- 
sity. The king's determination to support the preroga- 
tive of the crown by every effort met the strongest ap- 
probation of the two friends, till they found that that 
determination went farther and menaced the liberty 
of the subject ; but from that jnoment their opposition 
was fixed. 

The sincere affectio^H^ch they both felt towards 
their royal master, and iflRi made them more fearful 
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perhaps for his honour and safety^ than evm for Ihe 
freedom of their country, induced them to take those 
measures of thwarting his most dangerous designs, 
which were likely, if discovered, to prov^ perilous to 
themselves and«irritating to hinu 

It is by no means my purpose to enter here into the 
well-known historical details of the period* Suffice it 
to say, that my father and Lord Langleigh became the 
dupes of their own schemes. They were foolish enough 
to believe the sincerity of a body of men who professed 
moderation, to co-operate with a party from which, they 
differed in ultimate objects, to imagine that all men 
really sought the good of their country who called 
themselves patriots, and to confide in an individual who 
talked continually of his honour. Of course they were 
Used as tools, and despised, till they discovered their 
mistake, and were betrayed at the moment they hoped 
to retrieve their error. 

On finding that two of his privy council had been - 
guilty of the weakness, if not the crime, to which I have 
alluded, the king called them to. his presence; and 
though a lingering feeling of regard, and the. conviction 
that their intentions were better than their deeds, pre- 
vented him from pursuing the stem and unrelenting 
measures which his harsher counsellors advised; he 
dismissed them from their offices at once, and forbade' 
them ever to show themselves at his court again. 

My father bowed in silence and withdrew, deter- 
mined to obey the command to the letter. Lord Lang- 
leigh replied, that he hoped a year and a day would be . 
sufficient to make his majesty change his counsels, his 
counsellors, and his commands ; and retired as if from 
the most indifferent conversation., 

The mortification, the bitterness, and the humiliation, 
which my father felt most keenly, he proceeded to bury 
in the country, where he arrived in time to be present 
at my birth and to close the eyes of my moth^, whose 
death was the consequence of my existence. Lord 
Langleigh, on the contrary, proceeded on a tour of 
pleasure, forgot the disgrace he had sUfiered, enjoyed 

A3 
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to the fiill new scenes, new society, and new amuse- 
ments ; married, became a father, and returned to the 
court within two years. 

Though separated during this period, the two friends 
had not ceased to correspond, and tjheir regard had ii^^ 
creased, rather than diminished, under their reversefd^v*, ^ 
But shortly after the return of Lord Langleigh to the 
court, his letters to my father were interrupted for two 
months ; and at length, the news of his committal to 
the Tower, his trial, and his condemnation for high- 
treason reached Lord Masterton in Devonshire. My 
father instantly set off for London with all speed ; and 
arrived in time to offer consolation and sympadiy to 
his friend, if he could not afford him assistance. His 
own fate Lord Langleigh had borne with easy firmness. 
He acknowledged to my father that he had, since his 
return to London, been more imprudent than before he 
left it; and, though he solemnly averred that he had 
never entertained a treasonable design, yet he confessed 
that the judgment which had been passed upon him 
had been justified by strong cause of suspicion. Death 
h^ looked upon as a man of the most dauntless cou- 
rage may regard a scarecrow ; and all the pomp and 
circumstance of public execution he spoke of with a 
jest ; but the doom which he feared not had gone with 
fatal effect to the bosom of his wife. She had done all 
that woman could do to move an inflexible monarch, 
i^e had used prayers, and tears, and influence in vain. 
She had sunk under the united effects of grief and ex- 
ertion ; and, a week before the time appointed for the 
death of her husband, her spirit had left a world of sor- 
:V6w, for a brighter and happier place of dwelling. In 
regard to ker. Lord Langleigh dared. not speak with 
my father, for it was a subject that unmanned him ; 
but of hi» child — ^his little Emily — ^he spoke long and 
fondly. He gave her into my father's charge, and*ex- 
acted a promise from him that he would.watch, and 
guard, and cherish her as his own. ' The promise was 
willingly n^^de ; and, in addition, my father voluntarily 
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pledged himself to see her married ta his eldest son^ 
as soon as years admitted of their union. 

I have often heard my father describe the scene 
which took place when this promise was made. It 

s the last night Lord Langleigh had to live ; and 
he spoke of his child, the serering of th^ dear 
Shook him more than the parting from lUe itself: 
Ike the breaking chord of some fme instrument, it 
vibrated through a thousand corresponding tones of feel- 
ing in his heart. He wept bitterly, as| for the last time 
be kissed the infant cheek of the last bond between 
him and earth ; and, bidding the nurse take her from 
him, he wrung my father's hand, solemnly repeating 
the injunctions he had given respecting her. 

" Now leave me, Masterton," he said, '' leave me. 
In parting with that child, I have already felt the edge 
of the axe. What is to come," he added, resuming lus 
composure, " is but as mounting my horse to go and 
join my other Emily, who has set out before me ; and 
the way, thanks to the executioner from Calais, is short 
and easy. I have yet one other friend to take leave 
of," he continued, *^ a poor, good youth that, in happier 
days, I helped to his promotion; and who now, by 
some evil chance, has fallen upon the rueful task of 
captain of the guard over me. He waits to see me, 
for the last time, ere he leads me to the block ; so fare 
thee well, Masterton, fare thee well ! We part in this 
world; but, through Christ, we shall be reunited in 
heaven I" 

A young officer entered as my father passed out, and 
the two friends separated, never to meet again. The 
next morning passed in horror to nty father, who re- 
mained with the infant child of his friend, counting the 
last moments of that friend's life. The execution was 
ordered for noon ; but about nine o'clock the door of 
my father's chamber was thrown open, and a messen- 
ger of the privy council appeared, charged to bring 
Lord Masterton before that body. My father of course 
obeyed at once, but as they proceeded he naturaUy en- 
deavoured to ascertain from the messenger the cause 
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The disftppointment of his ambition, the humfliatioii 
qf his pride, the death of his wife, and the loss of his 
fnend had all more or less contributed to add both gloom - 
and sternness to my father's character ; and the un- ' 
questioning obedience with wliich his commands were 
uniformly met within his own /domains rendered hi4^ 
from day tp day more imperious in his manner, although 
'* the melancholy reserve which pervaded his whole mind 
made his orders few ; and his natural sense of equity 
and humanity caused them in general to be such as 
were easily fulfilled. But he allowed not a moment's 
hesitation or doubt in thehr execution, and the s^teady 
clearness of his own intellect scarcely suffered him to 
make allowance for diffidence or misconception. Thus, 
4^ in his own family, and by his own domestics, he was 
feared and respected rather than love4; and in the 
* neighbourhood, which was but scantily peopled, he was 
more esteemed than liked. Even his attachment to jm^ 
his children, which was great, was controlled by a cer- ^/f 
tain sternness, which, though it did not deprive him of 
our affection, mingled our fondness with terror ; and 
our only way of showing our love was by a watchful 
anxiety to catch and obey the slightest expression of 
his will. 

The greater part of my father's time was pass^ in 
solitude, if that can be called so where the society of 
the learned and the wiSe of other days — a society 
which*we can form on calm reflection and select with- 
[ out offence — supplies the place of that living crowd 

^ which we must take at venture as it comes, and in 

, which we cannot winnow the gold-dust from the drossy 

I sand. His library was his chief resort ; and there, I 

' have remarked, the principal subjects of his study 

^ were those arts of policy which he had renounced for 

in ever, or that philosophical facility of temper and de- 

meanour which he never by any chance displayed. 

His exercise, taken at stated hours, always com- 
bined some other purpose. It was either devoted to 
pay some visit of stately ceremony to the neighbouring 
gentry, or to teach or witness the instruction of nqr 
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brother in some of those polite exevcises for which he. 
had himself been famous — ^the management of his 
horse, the use of his sword, to shoot, to wrestle, or to' 
swim. •^ 

At a very early age I also was admitted to witness 
4i-'ibese sports, though not permitted to take a part in them, 
farthor than in riding the immemorial pony which had 
called me, I belieye, before I could walk. Mine, how- 
ever, was all the eagerness and all the excitement of 
the scene. My father and brother passed through the 
various feats and evolutions of the riding-school and the 
regiment, with the same steady calmness ; and while 
my heart throbbed with ardour and anxiety, while my 
young eye flashed, and my cheek glowed with pleasure 
and expectation, it seemed to them but a matter *of 
mere practice to be. taught by the one and acquired by 
the other, without their feelings being at all moved in 
the employment of the hour. 

Thus passed the time, while the fewness oi the years 
which either my brother or myself had numbered ren- 
dered the difference of our ages mojre decided ; but as 
we both grew upf ancT I too began to mingle in the 
more manly exercises with which he was still pro- 
ceeding, a*great change took place in our relative situ- 
ation. 

No two creatures on earth could be more different in 
character and disposition than Frank and myself; and 
yet, be it ever remembered that we loved each other 
throughout most dearly. 

He was a singular being, my brother, and it is only 
by snatches of what he did that his character can be 
clearly understood. In my early youth he seemed to 
regard me as a sort of pet, which was to be spoiled 
and chas^sed, fondled, loved, and controlled : and, in 
truth, I believe that during all our mutual lives, he con- 
tinued more or less to consider me in the same light* 
Nay, even long after we had grown up, when my im- 

Euosity burst all thraldom, it only seemed as if he 
t the power into my own hands, which it was his to 
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exercise (fvet me, and let inte have my owx way mtor « 
89 a favour than a righu 

, And yet, though he loved me, and- though I loved 
him — ^for on every occasion where his voice, or his 
handror his talents would support or aid me,they vrere 
exerted in my behalf— yet he never, or but nffely,gavfe » 
me his confidence. Indeed, it was not in his nature to 
do so. He was naturally reserved and grave, fond of 
long and solitary rambles, and of deep thought, aeroet 
the cloud-like sombreness of which the lightning of 
enthusiasm seemed seldom or never to break. Still, 
he was not without passions ; but, "though naturally 
strong and overpowering, they were not easily excita^ 
ble ; and, requiring ever external objects to call thm 
into action, seemed to have no original source in '. his 
own mind ; or, like the fire of a volcano, to lie^hid deep 
under mountains of gray dust and ashes. 

The pursuits that engaged him were not, in general, 
like those of other youths. Profound and abstract 
studies, long abstruse calculations, would occupy him 
day after day and night afler night, till his bright brown 
eye would wax dim with watcliing, and his\dark black) 
hair would grow tangled and dishevelled with intense 
neglect. But then again he would spring upon his 
horse, and ride like some of the fiendish horsemen of 
a German tale, the cavalier and his beast seemingly 
inspired by but one will, defying space and obstacles, 
and time and fatigu6. Or he would catch up his gun, 
and day afler day roam through the woods performing 
feat& of marksmanship that almost repel belief. Then 
again he would lie idle and listless' on the grass in the 
sun, to use his own expression, *^ like the village natural 
at an inn-door," and comment quaintly on the absurdi- 
ties of man — of whom he knew little or nodiing ; and 
the hatefulness of cities — that he had never seen ! 

Though the nattu-al character of his mind was a sort 
of gloomy reserve, yet there would occasionally inter- 
vene moments of a happier mood, in which, as the 
humour prompted, he would display great powers to 
interei^ and amuse, or to censure and to sneer, or to 
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reason and confute. Even in those early years he was 
a most accomptished sophist ; and with a vein of casu- 
ifBtry, which he had acquired heaven knows where, he 
would have outargued the cunning father of all false 
reasoning himself. .Yet he never appeared to have any 
sort of eagerness, or to feel any sort of excitement in 
all the various occupations in which he consumed his ' 
time. If he argued, it was with cool precision, and 
apparently^ more for the sake of victory than from any 
deep impression of the justice of the proposition he 
supported. When he read, he cared not for interrup- 
tion ; and would lay down and resume his book with 
perfect indifference, though, when left to himself, he 
would pore over it for days together. Were he called 
on to stop while urging his horse forward in full career, 
he would bring him up at once, without a change of 
aspect, or an appearance of haste ; and when following 
with his crossbow a deer in the spring, no rapid energy 
betrayed the fatal certainty o^ his aim. 

My own' feelings towards Frank were certainly of a 
mingled character. By right of primogeniture, rank, 
station, and fortune were ps ; while the fortune of my 
mother, though it secured me competence, was but a 
younger brother's portion, and approached not near to 
affluence. Yet far was it from me to envy my brother's 
superior expectations. Of the splendour and the 
wealth that awaited him I entertained not one jealous 
desire. On the contrary, I thought of his possessing 
all that could honour or distinguish him, with pleasure 
and with pride ; and, contented with the second station 
in my family, I would willingly have added, had it been 
in my power, to the riches and the lordships of my 
house's head- 

But his talents and his skill I confess I envied. Tlie 
perfect ease with which he seemed to do every thing 
that to other men required long practice and exertion 
was the object of my vain endeavour, and tlie subject 
of many a bitter mortification. . I felt that I was not . 
deficient either in mental or corporeal powers. I had 
as much facility in acquiring knpwledge or art as moa| ^ 
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of those whom I encountered ; and at a very early 
period, when I witnessed my brother's superiority, I 
resolved by close application to outdo him, especially 
in manly exercises. But it seemed as if he had got a 
start of me in the race of life, which I was never to 
>ecover. After long and constant practice, I called 
him to try his carbine at the target. My bullets lodged 
within the inner ring, but his cut the bull's eye on every 
side. With the foUs it was the same, ^o exercise 
put me on a par with him ; and it was only in riding,* 
to which we had both been accustomed from our vary 
infancy, that I could at all compete with him on equal 
terms. 

Many a 'time, after some unsuccessful trial, have I 
gone and sal for hours in some of the deep nooks of 
the bay, pondering gloomily over my own want of sue* 
cess, and trying in vain to discover by any effort of my 
mind wliat was the flaw in my nature which rendered 
all my efforts so ineffectual. No feeling of angev 
towards my brother, however, ever mingled with my 
meditations. I was dissatisfied with myself; and the 
more so, as I found that mjlvery eagerness rendered 
my failure more ^rtain. When by any chance the 
sons of the neighbouring gentry entered into compe* 
tition with me in the sports to which we were accus« 
tomed, feeling confident by constant practice, I far ex- 
celled what I could ever accomplish when my brother 
was my rival ; and I believe he purposely avoided all 
such meetings, in order to let me carry off the prizee 
of the (iay. 

It must be remarked, at the same time, that even had 
not such been his motive, I do not think he ever would 
have sought any of these assemblies. In this we dif- 
fered as much as in any other part of our characters. 
He hated and shunned society ; and in general, when 
forced by circumstances to mingle with others of his 
own age and rank, remained silent and inactive ; 
wrapped in an impenetrable reserve, which was mixed 
up of both pride and shyness. To me, on the coa- 
trary, society was more frequently a delight. I loved^ 
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il is tnie, to ramble in solitude over the roek8« or 
through the woods, or by the side of the ealm blue 
fimeifol set ; or to skim over its bosom, alone in my 
own htmXf and dream sweet dreams of a splendid and 
a firagrant wosld, that existed but in my own imagina* 
tion. But then when these dreams were dreamed, I 
loved to have some one to share them with ; and to 
say to them what I would do, and how I would aet, 
^en I should be suffered to go forth into the visionary 
place which I fancied was laid out before my steps. 
I was fond of the beauties of nature too. I delight 
to perch myself upon some high ground on a day of 
mingled eloud and sunshine, and mark the different 
aspects of the scene, as the broad masses of shadow 
wisffo driven across the face of the country t)y the wind 
— ^now seeing tower, and town, and wood as, all in- 
volved in deep shade, they rested in picturesque dark- 
ness on a bright and sunny background of hill beyond; 
and now watching them as they emerged into clear 
light, and smiled up In the fuhiess of the rays, while 
the shadow of the cloud hurried rapidly over the uplands 
behind. 

Every nook of our own woods too-^hether, break- 
ing suddenly away, they afforded a wide, grand pros- 
pect over the sea ayd its shores of bold and broken 
rock ; or, gathering round some fountain, or bending 
over the lapse of some pure stream, they formed a 
sweet home scene, of calm and mild repose — every 
nook was known, and loved, and familiar to my foot- 
steps* The face of all the rocks also ; each path, each 
angle ; every sea-side cove, every cave, and every bay 
were visited in turn ; and were the haunts of a thousand 
wild dreams and enthusiastic imaginings. And yet, as 
I wandered through the beautiful country that sur- 
rounded our dwelling, I longed to have some one to 
^hare my fancies and my pleasures, to admire where I 
admired, and dream along with me. At length those 
longings found an object ; and my imaginati<m fixed 
vvpom a person whose coming was not far distant^ whom 
I d^rmined to lead through all the spots I loved my- 
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self, and with whom I proposed to renew all the en- 
joyment of a lovely scene and a lovely season^ 

This person was Emily Langleigh, who at seven 
yfears of age had been sent by my father to a convent 
in one of the neighbouring islands, to acquire all those 
feminine accomplishments which could not so well be 
procured in the dwelling of a widower in Devonshire. 
She had now reached thirteen years of age ; and Lord 
Masterton had wisely determined to wididraw her at 
that period from the care of the good nuns, whose in- 
structions had gone as far as he desired ; and to estab- 
lish her in his own house, till her age should permit 
her union with my brother, who had now attained his 
twentieth year. The arrangements for that union were 
fully understood by the whole family ; and I, at fifteen, 
prepared to receive Emily Langleigh as my sister. 

I dreamed then of showing her, in the capacity of a 
brother, all that could please, or interest, or amuse in 
the spot she had so long quitted ; for I had perfectly 
settled in my own mind — whediet from a thorough ac- 
quaintance with my brother^s character, or from my 
own wishes, I know not — ^that the ciceroneship of the 
place would be lift in my hands. With boyish ardour 
and eagerness, I pictured to my mind's eye the plea- 
sure she would feel in this beautiful scene, or that cu- 
rious object ; and my whole dreams — dangerous ones 
they were — consisted in contributing to her amuse- 
ment, or witnessing her delight Nevertheless, there 
was not one idea among all that went on in my heart 
and in my brain that had aught of offence in its nature. 
Not a feeling, not a thought possessed my breast which 
I wished, or could have wished, my brother not to see. 
So far from it, with the gay and spmewhat teasing 
liveliness of my youthful disposition, I jested hini con- 
tinually , upon the coming of Ins future wife ; and attrib- 
uted to him feelings of anxiety and agitation, which I 
knew he was very far from experiAicing. Still far- 
ther, I even contemplated standmg by his side when 
Emily Langleigh gave him her hand at the altar; and 
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partook iti anticipation of the happiness that was to be 
theirs. 

As the time came near for Emily's arrival, my de- 
light ran off in a thousand extravagances, which called 
down upon my head a reprimand from Lord Master- 
ton ; and as I broke a horse for Emily to ride, or new- 
rigged my boat for Emily to sail, my brother looked 
on with a smile, that was any thing but gay. 

At length Emily Langleigh arrived at Masterton 
House, a bright, pretty creature, of little more than 
thirteen, with a figure and features which, though yet 
scarcely formed, afforded the promise of a very lovely 
gH hereafler. 

My father stood on the steps to receive her, and by 
. hift side my brother Frank,- for whom, as a matter of 
propriety, I made way. But though Lord Masterton 
Mras particularly kind to his young ward, and though 
he greatly softened towards her the stem asperity of 
his general demeanour, my brother met her in one of 
his coldest moods, remained profoundly silent, and, if 
he offered her some little attentions which he could 
not avoid, his politeness was somewhat scanty. 

Emily herself had been made awa|^ of the engage- 
ment entered into between my father and hers ; and 
raised her beautiful hazel eyes towards my brother's 
face, with a look of imploring anxiety, well calculated 
to win its way to the inmost recesses of the heart ; but 
Acre was nothing answered her ; and, repelled at once 
into herself, she turned to me with lighter and less em- 
barrassed feelings, and received my gay and warm sa- 
Ime as cheerfully as it was given. 

That first interview seemed the t3rpe of the future 
demeanour of all the parties. The arrival of Emily 
changed not in the least the usual conduct of my bro- 
ther. He would indeed, sometimes, as if out of pure 
perversity, request her presence to see some carious 
object, or beg to, escort her on some particular ride, 
when I had laid out a totally different expedition ; but 
}h eeneral he remained as much alone, as grave, as 
etucuotts as it she had never entered the biuse. To* 
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wards him, on the contrary, Emily's behaviour was aO 
that was excellent. Tbe slightest wish he expressed 
she was prompt to obey ; all his actions were approved, 
all his words were listened to; and it seemed that 
having made up her mind to become his wife, she w»| 
practising beforehand the conduct which might be 
proper in that stadon. 

To me she was all frai& kindness, easy, unaffected, 
unembarrassed ; and towards me* too all that girlish 
gayety broke forth, which in the presence of my bro- 
ther wtts restrained by an unconquerable timidity. She 
would laugh with me, she would Jest with me, she 
would tease me; and roaming like two wild things 
through the woods, sind by the seashore, the keen en- 
counters of Our young wits would vary the , bursts of - 
enthusiastic pleasure which the sight of every new. 
beauty would call forth. Many a litde accident oc- 
curred to us in our rambles, many a little service I 
rendered the fair girl, who every day and every hour 
was expanding into more splendid loveliness ; and in 
the course of our almost uninterrupted companionship 
we laid up a treasure of mutual thoughts, and feelings* 
and memories wHch none knew or shared in but our- 
selves. 

The idea of rivalry between Frank and myself never 
entered the imagination of my father, or Emily, or me. 
We all considered it as a thmg so perfectly out of the 
question, that we took no care to obviate a danger which 
we did not believe to exist. Whether my brother ever ' 
dreamed of a growing affection between Emily and: 
myself, or not, he took no pains to guard against it : 
either; and when, by that assumption of superiority 
and power over me which I h&ve before mentioned, he 
had — as often happened — ^given me pain 'and. offence, 
he would send EmUy to find me out, in the solitude to 
which I had carried my indignaticni, for the purpose of 
soothing and consoling me, and bringing about a recon- 
ciliation. » 

The tones of her voice as she came on such mes- 
sages of peace became dear, too dear to me, as tine 
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flew on ; and yet, as I have said, I had not even an 
idea of what was passing in my heart. Various cir- 
cumstances, indeed, should have given me a better in- 
sight Into my own mind. I never placed her on her 
horse without feeling my whole frame thrill. Once, 
when an unexpected influx of the sea forced me to bear 
her across a little bay in my arms, I felt my heart beat 
far more than haste or danger ever occasioned. I 
experienced I knew not what painful sensations too 
when she praised my brother's skill and grace in all 
military exercises ; and I gradually grew sad when she 
was absent, and cheerful only when she was near. I 
remarked also, that Frank often turned his eyes, first 
upon her, and then suddenly upon me ; and more than 
once, about two years after Emily's arrival, my bro- 
ther's servant, Gabriel Jcines, broke in upon our solitary 
rambles. 

Having mentioned this man's name, I may as well 
say a few words more of his character. He was as 
artful a villain as ever lived; but according to the puri- 
tanical fashion of the day, he strove to cover his knavery 
under the garb of sanctity. 

At that time religious fanati(^ism raged in England 
as a species of epidemic, and every cunning rogue 
used it as a cloak for his deeper designs. My brother 
Frank, however, understood his valet'^ character well ; 
and used to declare, in his cynical moods, that he would 
rather be served by a skilful knave than an honest fool. 
But the master who chooses such a servant should 
never let his judgment sleep, or give one moment the 
rein to his passions. Li many instances Frank at 
once detected his knave's arts, and used them quite 
contrary to Master Gabriel's intentions ; but at other 
times, though not the dupe, my brother was the suf- 
ferer, and had to regret deeply that he had, to use his 
own expression, *' condescended to play a game at 
chess with his own servant, and had made one false 
move." 

The person who filled about my person ,^the same 
d^siufied station was a youth of much less pretensionst 
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Ittd more honesty. He was not, like Gabriel, t pmitall 
in any thing ; and, far less like Gabriel, ft puntaa in 
taste and sentiment* He could not jadge the fediof 
expressed in a pale pink doublet, or a bright hhie 
rest. He could neither tie A sword-knot in fifty differw 
ent fashions ; nor could he proportion the rose to the 
shoe it was to grace with the exquisite precision of a 
London haberdasher. But William Fells had a simple 
shrewdness which served him as well as Gabriel 
Jones's artful cunning ; and he had, besidest a quick 
hand, a bold heart, a ready wit, and a frame of iron. 

Whatever were Gabriel's motives for watching Emily 
and myselff — and whether he, in the baee slyness of 
his own nature, attributed to us schemes and purposes 
of concealment which we never dreamed of, I feel cer- 
tain that my brother was perfectly 'guiltless of all con- 
nivance in his espionage* On the contrary, whenever 
Frank's eye rested on me and Emily together, there 
seemed a melancholy glance of regard towards us 
both, which never shone in them on any other oecasioil, 
and which implied any thing but jealousy or suspicion. 
One day, indeed, I remember entering his antechamber, 
when [iie valet was in the act of hanging his sword 
over my brother's shoulder, and had apparently been 
insinuating doubt of some- one — ^for Frank, as I 
approached, replied aloud in his calm, logical man- 
ner : — 

^ No, no, Master Gabriel, it is the worst policy in 
the world ever to bear an appearance of doubt towards 
another, till he have given you just cause. Your sus- 
picion may make an enemy, but it can never gain a 
friend ; and a man who is distrusted, finding he has 
nothing to gain by honesty, or to lose by villany, veiy 
often becomes a knave through having been suspected 
of bemg so." 

What had been the previous conversation I do not ^ 
know, or whether it refelred to me at all, or not; but ^ 
the moment I advanced, Gabriel cut short his reply at 
tiie " Verily, now," which was burs^g fimn his tips, 
and the matter dropped. 
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Soch WM tbe fttate of my familyt till the period 
when Emily attained her seventeenth and I my nine- 
teenth year. Another year was to see her the bride of 
my brother; but events in the mean time had been 
taking place around us, which must be noticed befiNre 
proceedittg any farthert as they had a material influence 
on all my afler-fate. 



CHAPTER nj. 

NsvsA yet, perhaps, in the history of this strange 
globe which we inhabit, had a private family, possess- 
ing considerable public influence, wealth, station, and 
repute, been sufl*ered to enjoy such undisturbed tran- 
quillity in the midst of the most tremendous civil strife, 
as that which we continued to possess during the wars 
of the great rebellion. Those errors in the government 
of Charles I. which my father had early seen and en- 
deavoured to oppose, acting with the passions, the fol- 
lies, and the bigotry of an excited people, had gradu- 
ally arrayed one-half of.lhe country against the other. 
Ambition, fanaticism, and patriotic as well as religious 
zeal had been too strong for gallant devotion and en- 
thusiastic loyalty ; the peculiar follies of the Puritans 
had invigorated themselves, and drawn many to their 
cause ; while the peculiar follies of the Cavaliers had 
weakened their own party, and alienated their friends. 
Success had crowned the efforts of the rebels ; and 
the unhappy monarch of England had by this time 
trusted to the Scots, and been sold to the English. 
Scarcely a nobleman in Great Britain had not drawn 
his sword in behalf of one or other of the contend- 
ing parties, and yet Lord Masterton had been suf- 
fered to remain perfectly neuter, without annoyance 
from any of the factions which tore his distressed 
country. * ' 

V01..L— B . 3 
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Tbe c4u8e of this condact, and the immimitjr which 
attended it, was to be found in various circumstances. 
When deprived of his office, and dismissed from the 
oonncils of the king nineteen years before, my father 
had been told by the monarch's own lips that he was 
discharged from his service for ever, and had been 
warned never to show himself in the sovereign's pres* 
ence again. On that occasion, my father, in the bitter- 
ness of his heart, had vowed to obey to the letter ; and 
never — ^whatever were the misfortunes which the con- 
duct he had opposed might bring — ^to exert either his 
mental or corporal powers in behalf of a monarch he 
judged ungrateful. 

With a man of my father's disposition, the oath 
itself not only remained binding under all circum- 
stances, but the impressions under which it had been 
taken were never in the slightest degree effaced ; and 
he beheld the whole progress of the calamities which 
ML both on Charles and his people with grief, indeed, 
but without one effort to support either of the parties 
into which the country had become divided. 

There was a time in the civil war when the aid and 
influence of such a man might have turned the scale 
in favour of the king ; and an ofEcer of high station 
near the person of Charles visited my father about 
that period. No change, howqyer, resulted from their 
conference. The officer and Lord Masterton parted 
with cold civility, and the house resumed its quiet. 
" To Charles himself the neutrality of Lord Masterton 
was of course far more favourable than his enmity ; 
and as the king well knew that his swordj though not 
wielded in his favour, would never be drawn against 
him without some deep provocation, he took care that 
the most scrupulous respect should be paid to his 
property by the royal adherents in all parts of the 
country. 

On the other hand, the'commonwealth party had not 
forgotten that my father had been one of the first sufferers 
from opposing that extension of the prerogative which 
gave them their original ground of complaint. They 
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looked upon him, therefore, as in some sort a martyr 
to their own cause ; and were at first in great hopes 
that he would openly espouse their side, in the hostili- 
tieii which soon took place. Although disappointed in 
this, they too were glad to suffer him to remain neutral ; 
and as he made no levies of armed retainers, and \xxik, 
no steps which could be regarded as military prepara- 
tion, further than the defence of his own house and 
property required, they remained satisfied that that 
neutrality was sincere and unfeigned. 

His former friendship with Fairfax greatly contributed 
to relieve my father from any of those military visita- 
tions which the parliamentary generals did not scruple 
to inflict upon all who were doubtful in their politics ; 
and the situation of Masterton House, in a remote part 
of Devonshire and on the seacoast, removed it from the 
general line of march of the fanatical forces. 

All ^ese circumstances combined to afford us more 
perfect immunity from the troubles ' and disasters to 
which England in general was subject than perhaps 
any other house could boast. It is true that from time 
to time my father received a summons to attend the par- 
liament at Westminster or at Oxford, and I have seen 
him so far moved as to take two slow and silent turns 
in the great hall before his determination seemed fixed ; 
but never more. He always fouud some good and 
valid excuse for withholding his presence, and those 
anxieties passed away. It is true also that every day 
we heard of battles fought, of beleaguered cities, and 
of all the turns of the long and deadly struggle which 
tore the bosom of our country. But neither my brother 
nor myself were permitted to share any further in the 
strife than by offering our prayers for the king*s 
success. 

It was impossible to stand calmly by and witness 
all the exciting events which were passing around us, 
without feeling an ardent desire to take some part in 
the contest ; and where is. the youth who, in his eager 
gaze over the busy scene in whic]|ilA has never min- 
gledi does not attribute to himself poMTers and energies 
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to will and do far more than the might of man eould 
ever accomplish? Oh how I dreamed of glory and 
of victory! and how dincerelj^.I helieved, that were 
my arm but free and a hundred stout troopen^ at my 
back, I could have turned the fate of any of the thou- 
sand fields that were fought and lost in the king's 
cause. 

Nay, one day, I did the boldest thing that it was in 
my conception to do. I remonstrated with my father 
on the indifference to which he not only compelled 
himself, but me. It was not long before the fatal sur- 
rmider of the monarch to the Scottish troops, and Lord 
Masterton happened to be in a far milder and more 
easy mood than he usually displayed^ He had been 
talking to me with kindness and confidence, and the 
conversation naturally turned to the passing occurrences 
of the day. I spoke youthfully and ardently ; and for 
some time my father listened with a smile, one of the 
very few I ever saw beam upon his lip. He even went 
further, and explained to me his views in regard to the 
result of the war. The king, he said, would soon be . 
obliged to accede to the proposals of the parliament, 
and would then reassume the reins of government. | 
The terms imposed would doubtless at first be hard 
enough, he said, but then, the more moderate of all par- 
ties, gradually recovering from the phrensy of civil 
strife, would foon unite with the true friends of the 
monarch to regain for him that full portion of power 
which ought to be intrusted to the chief magistrate for 
I the benefit of the whole community. 

His arguments, however, did not satisfy me. It 
seemed to me that the parties in the state were farther 
and farther dividing, instead of uniting ; and that the 
only likely termination to their strife was in the ex- 
dnetion of the weaker. In the mean while I thought 
that the best blood of the country Was being shed; her 
commerce, her agriculture, her arts were going to ruin, 
and a thousand evils were daily impressed by fate with 
the stamp of c^rMafy, which no problematic benefits « 
eould ever outvalue, while he — and, as I believed, many 
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Others-— j»tood inactive when their influence might have 
terminated the struggle, and restored peace to England. 

All this, and perhaps much more, I should probably 
have pouriHl forth in the warmth of my feelings ; but 
my father stopped me in full career. *'Be satisfied, 
sir," he said, ^ that I shall do my duty to my country 
and to myself as becomes me ; and if ever the time 
should come that the king be really in danger, as 
some men judge even now, you, Henry, and your 
brother shall have, not only liberty, but command, to 
peril all in defence of the monarchy." 

He spoke sternly, and I was silent ; but an adventure 
in which I was engaged not many months afler served 
to hasten the period which was to see our family also 
^ter with tardy i^eps the arena of civil contention. 

On the morning of one fine day in the middle of 
June, I had laid out a scheme for taking Emily quite 
across the bay in my boat to visit the beautiful ruins 
of St. Helen's Abbey, which lay among the woods on 
the other side. Emily had agreed to make the excur- 
sion, the boat was prepared, und every thing promised 
us a day of pleasure, when my brother deranged our 
whole plan by asking whether Lady Emily Langleigh 
would not accompany him to fiy his hawks on the 
banks of the stream. Emily at once assented ; and I, 
mortified and angry, got up from the br^akfast-tablc, 
where the proposal was made, and, descending to* the 
court, ordered my horse, to ride away the irritation 
which my disappointnient had occasioned. As I 
mounted I caught a glance of Emily, standing at one 
of the windows, and looking at me with an expression 
which I construed into a reproach for my hasty passion. 

I spucred on my horse, however, and, followed by 
two servants, rode on towards Exeter, which lay at 
the distance of perhaps sixteen miles from Masterton 
House. Thither I often went, to gather news of the 
passing events ;' and I now took that road habitually. 
When riding or walking with Emily, no tortoise ever 
retarded its steps more than I was willing to do ; but 
the moment I was alone, I instinctively put my horse 
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upoD his quickest paces, and in three^uaiters of aa 
hour I was more than half-way to Exeter. 

I had galloped up one hill and down another all the 
way, with my thoughts in a state of very unreasonable 
conAxsion ; but about six miles from the city the road 
dives down a steep declivity on one side of the valley, 
, and, after taking two or three turns among the trees ' 
of Bewley Wood, rises abruptly up the opposite ascent. 
By the time I had reached this spot my first impatience 
had evaporated, and I began the descent with some- 
what more caution than I had hitherto thought neces- 
sary. The wind set towards me ; and, as I descended, 
I heard some voices singing a psalm in die wood below, 
no unusual occurrence in those days. The very purtn 
tanicid howl with which the singers poured forth their 
canticle turned me sick ; and preparing myself to en- 
counter some of their hypocritical impertinence as I 
passed, I rode on, mentally giving all the fanatics in 
England to the devil, by the way. Before I had 
turned the comer of the wood, the psalm had ceased, 
and I heard one untuneful throat admonishing another 
not to sing so loud. 

^ Verily, Habacucj if thou pourest foi^h the song of 
rejoicing so vehemently," said the one, " the prey over 
which thou rejoicest shall escape from thy hand. Art 
thou not bidden to do all things in season T 

" Yea, verily V* answered the other : *♦ but is it not 
written-T-' Rejoice, for God hath delivered thine enemy 
into thy hand ;' and do I not, even now, hear his horse^s 
feet approaching?" 

As he spoke, I turned the comer of the wood ; and 
perceived*, about fifty paces in advance, four men on 
horseback, with their backs towards me, and evidently 
watching for some one whom they expected to come 
from the opposite side. They were all clothed in stout 
^.^ buff coats, with large riding-boots, steeple hats, broad- 
swords in their hands, and Wide breeches of rough 
freeze; and it was plain that they were either — as 
they would themselves have called iir->-'* bent upon 
spoSing the Egyptians, or leading some <me away cap- 
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tiv6,*' which, in thbse days of disorder, was often done 
without any law or authority whatsoever. 

The moment my horse had turned the angle of the 
wood, the clearness with which they distinguished his 
footfalls, showed Master Habacuc that his ears had de- 
ceived him, and that the sounds he heard were coming 
from a different quarter to that from which he had at first 
supposed they proceeded. All the horsemen ikMstantly 
wheeled round, and reconnoitred my party with very 
suspicious looks ; doubtless feeling many godly yearn- 
ings towards the gold which they saw upon my cloak, 
ai^ that which, they doubted not, was in my purse. 
But those were times when no man rode xmprepared : 
my two servants were armed up to the teeth, and I had 
my sword by my side, and my pistols at my saddle^ 
bow ; so that — ^what with the superiority of our horses 
and tiie better spirit in our hearts — we were more than 
amatch for any four fanatics upon the earth. They made 
a movement as they saw me putting my horse into a 
canter, to let me pass; and without any ceremony I 
dashed through the midst of them,.splashing them with- 
the dirt from the little muddy river that there crossed 
the road. 

No notice was taken of a rudeness which I cannot 
but confess was somewhat intentional ; but as I passed 
I remarked that one of the party was much better 
mounted than the rest, and wore his hair long, though 
not absolutely in the floating fashion of the Cavaliers. 
His face I did not particularly notice in the rapidity of 
my course ; and in a moment I had again turned the 
wood, and was ascending the opposite hill. 

For half a mile farther I encountered nobody on the 
road, but a country girl with a basket of eggs ; and I 
began to think that my fanatics in the valley would be 
disappointed of their prey, when I saw at some dis- 
tance two horsemen coming quickly on, at a sharp trot, 
aild seemingly deeply engaged in conversation. I per- 
oi^ved, as they approached, that they were both con- 
^^Mibly advanced in life, and dressed very plainly, 
thiF one in Uack,* the other in a dull brown* The filrst 
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was extremely dark in complexion. His hair and 
beard were as black as jet ; and in person he was thin 
and bony, showing not a vestige of the red hue of 
health in his face. The other was far more florid, not 
oorpolent, but stout, with mustachios, but no beard, 
whUe flowing from under his hat was a thing which, 
i9 those days, I had never seen ; but which I ailerward 
found Itf ^e a mass of false hair, called a periwig. 
The strangers looked up as they passed ; and the 
second fixed his eyes upon me for a moment somewhat 
intently, then resumed his oonversation with the other, 
and rode on. 

I, too, suffered them to pass, doubting whether they 
could be tlie persons for whom the psalm-singers had 
been waiting in the valley, and endeavouring to deter- 
mine if it would or ^uld not be right to warn them of 
the danger. After a moment's thought, however, I 
drew up my horse, and galloped after them. The 
sound of his feet instantly made them stop. ** I am 
afraid, gentlemen,'' said I, *Mhat you may think me 
somewhat impertinent in thus detaining you ; but I can- 
not let you pass without giving you a piece of informa- 
tion which may concern you. There may perhaps be 
danger before you." 

** Sir, we consider your conduct politeness, not im- 
pertinence ; and though somewhat accustomed to dan- 
gers, we rather difler from my good friend Monsieur de 
Marville, who, when he first saw a salmi de b^casse in 
the second course, declared that he loved to be taken 
by surprise." 

Such was the reply of the more florid horseman ; 
'the darker one said not a word : and I proceeded to 
inform them of what I had seen and heard in the valley. 
The efiect which my tidings produced on the counte- 
nance of each, at once showed me that they were by 
BO means indifferent to the psalm-singing in the wood. 
In truth I never saw perplexity more completely dis- 
jAayed in the faces of any men, than it was in those of 
my two new companions. They looked at one another 
a&d at me for a moment or two in silence ; and then the 
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one who had spoken exclaimed, *^If we go back to 
Exeter, we are taken to a certainty P' 

"If we go forward,"- replied the other, "we are but 
two men, nearly unarmed, against four well-^med ones : 
yet we had better risk it*" 

" Oh, certainly," said the first, at once resuming the 
light air with which he had been speaking before. " We 
have both risked somewhat more in our day, and there- 
fore let us onward. Young gentleman, we thank you 
for your courtesy ; but we must even go on to try how 
near akin these same fanatics are to ostriches, and 
whether they can digest cold iron." 

" If the affair be likely to come to such arbitrament," 
answered I, ♦* by your good leave, gentlemen, I will 
join myself to your party. Here are my two servants, 
as stout knaves as ever mounted a horse, and well 
armed. Five men may perchance overawe these black- 
birds of the wood ; and, at all events, if they do not 
prevent strife, they will spare bloodshed, by bringing it 
sooner to an end." 

*^ I thank you sincerely, sir," replied the stranger in 
black ; " I have myself abandoned the trade of shed- 
ding blood, and follow a milder calling ; yet those who 
force me to betake myself again to steel may have 
cause to rue the day they did so. I go now to seek 
the recovery of some property that was wrongfully 
taken from me ; and my friend General St. Maur here, 
is kind enough, like you, to peril his own life to accom- 
pany me." ' 

" Faith, there are few things, Du Tillet, that I would 
sooner peril," replied the old gentleman who had spoken 
first : " but let us proceed ; and by the way this young 
gentleman may give us some knowledge of the politics 
of this neighbourhood." 

To do so did not at all accord with my intentions ; 
and therefore expressing both my unwillingness and 
my incapacity, 1 inquired what news of the king and 
the parliament in London* 

Of both the strangers could afford me plenty of in- 
telligence, — some eertain, some problematic; but I 
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heard the whole tale of the king's aunrender, and of 
the various manoBUTres of the army and the parliament, 
as well as many a just^ and too soon fidfilled prognos- 
tication of the fall of the monarchy, and the death of 
the monarch. 

Such converoation soon brought us to the top of the 
hill ; and beckoning forward the lackeys, I bade them 
stand to their arms — an order they were very willing 
to obey, where the puritans wei^e concerned ; for, either 
from hatred to my brother's worthy attendant Gabriel 
Jones, or from some other more general cause, a most 
universal detestation to all fanatics had spread itself 
throughout the dwellers in M asterton House. 

We proceeded both slowly and cautiously on the 
descent into the wood below, for the psalm-singing had 
ceased ; and as we never in those days attributed any 
thing like fair and open contest to the puritans, we 
. doubted not that they had hid themselves among the 
trees to take our party by surprise. Much injustice in 
ihose respects did the Cavaliers do the fanatics, who — 
to say sooth, now that the party mania has gone by 
which once blinded my eyes — ^fought on most occasions 
with a bold, steady, and determined courage, which 
might have graced a better cause. In the present in- 
stance, also, we were completely deceived, for the mo- 
ment we had turned the comer of the wood, we found 
the four godly worthies in their buff jerkins, planted in 
the same spot ^vhere I had left them. Each of my 
servants, as well as myself, had by this time pistol in 
hand ; and my two new companions, being without fire- 
arms, had drawn their swcnrds, so that we presented a 
somewhat formidable body. 

As such tlie fanatics seemed to consider us, for they 
made no movement to give us the encounter half way, 
as I had expected; and I could see heads brought 
close together, to confer in a whisper; probably in 
regard to the apparition of so many, when they had 
expected but two. Nevertheless, they remained drawn 
up across the road, and a moment after, their pistols 
also were brought forth from their holsters, ajad it be- 
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cwne evident that hard blows were to be the order of 
the day. 

I had not for my own part the slightest unwillingness 
to bring the matter to such a decision ; but yet, as they 
stood there motionless on the very path we were to 
takff, I confess I would have much preferred to give 
spurs to my horse, and force my way through at full 
gallop, rather than quietly ride up, and enter the strife 
with calm premeditation. My two companions, how- 
ever, chose the latter method of proceeding, and without 
hurrying our pace in the least, we approached slowly 
till we ^most touched our opponents. 

At that moment Monsieur du Tillet, as his friend 
had called him, fixing his eye sternly upon the least 
fanatical in dress of the other party, whose appearance 
I have before described, exclaimed in a deep imperative 
voice, ^ Clear the way !" and pushed his horse forward 
towards him. 

The other instinctively made a movement to obey, 
but instantly recovering himself, he replied, ^ Stop thou 
rather, man of Belial, and yield thyself to the servants 
of the Lord !" 

At the same moment, he who had been called Hab- 
acuc, addressed himself to me, exclaiming, '^What 
doest thou here, young man, consorting with the chil« 
ilren of unrighteousness, and the priests of Baal, — the 
worshippers of the harlot who sitteth. on the seven 
lulls? Verily I say unto thee, thy father and thy 
father^s house have been suffered too long in the land.' 
Ye shall be cast out, root and branch, if ye separate 
not yourselves from the followers of the beast, who 
would bring the abomination of desolation to sit in the 
holy places of our Israel." 

AH this passed in a moment, and while the mouth 
of Habacuc was still filled with the harlot and the 
beast, I heard the stern voice of Du Tillet repeat, 
** Clear the way ! Walter Dixon, clear the way ! or I 
will cleat it for myself, as I have done^ of dd, I tell 
thee !" 

** JmA I tell thee thou shalt never see her more,** re- 
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|dM the other, dropping at once his fanatical annflle. 
*^ Take that to settle all !** and levelling the pistol he 
had in his hand towards Da Tillet's head, ne fired. 
The hall whistled past my ear innocuous, and Walter 
Dixon, after a moment's pause to see the effect of his 
shot, drew his sword and urged his charger against his 
adversary. Their blades crossed, and at the end of 
two or three lightning-like passes, the pseudo-puritan 
was rolling in the dust, while his horse ran masterless 
up the hill. 

At the same time Habacuc had spurred forward upon 
me ; but We were both, I believe, tinwillmg to use the ' 
ftame deadly arms with which our companions were 
contending, and while he strove to grasp my collar and 
pull me off my horse, I struck him on the head with 
the butt-end of my pistol, a blow which drove in his 
steeple-crowned hat, and laid him on the ground be- 
side his comrade. The other two buff-jackets fled 
manfully from the gentleman in the penwig aided by 
my two servants, one of whom could not refrain^rom 
firing a shot at the rotund nether, man of a flying en- 
emy, who escaped, however, unhurt ; while we on out 
part, without staying, Achilles-like, to spoil the fallen, 
rode forward at full speed, and were soon far from the 
scene of strife. 

What to be done next, now became the question. I 
felt mjrself called upon by every prmciple of hospitality 
to invite the two strangers to take shelter at Mastertofl 
House ; and the very particular inquiries which Gene- 
ral St. Maur made concerning all the noblemen iti the 
neighbourhood, but more especially my father, lea me 
to imagine that such an invitation was expected. To 
ask any one to Lord Masterton's dwelling, however, 
without his command to that effect, was quite out of 
the question. I dared as well have struck my hand 
off; and, obliged to refrain, I rode on with very hos- 
pitable feelings at my heart, but with manners, I am 
alrald, somewhat cold and disagreeable, from ^e re- 
straint I was forced to put upon myself. Had jny qom- 
panions continued their route past the gates of ^e park* 
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I should have found myself still more embarrassed ; 
but fortunately, at the first turning of the road, they 
relieved me from my difficulty, by thanking me for my 
warning and assistance, and bidding me farewell. 

'* We must forward at full speed," said General St. 
Maur ; ** and now all that we will ask of you, my young 
friend, is, that you will let one of your servants ride a 
hundred yards with us on this road, to puzzle our pur- 
suers if diey try to trace us by our horses' footmarks. 
Your man can easily clear yon hedge and cross that 
field, so as to join you on the other road." 

I consented willingly ; and, with those contradictory 
feelings which so frequently tormeilt'us in our passage 
through life, I gladly saw two men depart in whom I 
was beginning to take a great interest, and of whom I 
would willingly have seen more. 

My next consideration was whether I should, or 
should not, tell my father the adventure I had met with 
at all ; and I fancied I could see his calm, cold eye 
while I related what had happened, and the expression 
of total want of sympathy with the motives under which 
I had acted, which his countenance would assume as I 
narrated the occurrences of the morning. 

I do not know what it is thax stem men gain ; but be- 
yond a doubt, I had a ^ousand minds not to tell him a 
word, and let after-events take their, chance ; but re- 
flecting that such conduct would be cowardly, I sum- 
moned resolution, and on my arrival walked directly 
to his library. 

He was reading when I entered, and for a moment 
read on ; but then, raising his eyes, he noticed me with 
an ominous ^* What is it, sir ?" 

How I got through my story does not much matter, 
and I do not very well know ; but from the pure fright 
of the narrator, it became a long one, comprising a 
thousand particulars niiich might as weM have been 
left out. My father did not help me in the least ; but 
listened on, with the most iii»pertitii»ri)le patience, and 
the most unmoved iitoice. Neverthelesti I got throu^ 
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it at length ; and then stood before him ready for mar^ 
tyrdom. 

*^ Habacuc IV he said, when I had concluded : *' that 
must be Habacuc Grimstone, the Exeter magistrate — 
we shall soon hear more ;'* and he dropped bis eyes to 
his book again. 

Glad to be so easily relieved of my tale, I was quit- > 
tmg the room, when Lord Masterton again looked up, 
and there was an expression of greater energy in his 
countenance than I had heretofore seen. '^ Do not sup- 
pose, Harry," he said, " that I blame you for what you 
have done ; it may — and must — dhurry on the necessity 
of measures which I have for some days seen I shall 
be obliged ultimately to take. Personally, you acted 
well and with spirit ; although your interference in fa- 
vour of two obscure royalists — for such must these two 
men be — will probably force me into a rupture with 
the fanatics sooner than I had intended. The army 
hold the king like an eagle in a cage, whom they will 
teach to strike the game for them if they can ; but if . 
the royal bird prove refractory, they will wring off his 
head* All good men are arming in his favour ; and 
doubtless a slight display of force in his behalf, may 
compel his enemies to grant him such terms as will be- 
come him to accept. My own oath is registered agaii\^t * 
the service of an^ ungrateful king ; but your brother and 
yourself shall be free to draw the sword in his defence 
as soon as I have provided that your swords shall not 
want support. 'Now leave me." 

I gladly obeyed, pleased and flattered by a' degree 
of confidence which my father had never before evinced 
towards me. In the evening a letter arrived from Hab- 
acuc Grimstone, which, as a ^rty nearly concerned. 
Lord Masterton thought fit to show me, as well as liis 
answer. The epistle of the fanatic magistrate was full 
of hypocriticil insolence and unmannerly threats. He 
detailed my adventure of the morning after his own 
fashion, and demanded that I should be sent to Exeter, 
to await in prison the sentence of God's saints upon me. 
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My father^s reply was cool and politic. Doubting 
that Habacuc had any higher authority than' his own 
for the arrest of two fugitives, he merely answered that 
he had already reprimanded his son for his juvenile 
frolic of which he accused him ; and he informed the 
puritan, that if he would send up to him as the; supe- 
rior magistrate, the warrant from the council of state 
for the arrest of the two persons whose evasion from 
justice his son, he said, had favoured, he would be re- 
sponsible for its due execution. Further, he begged 
to inquire of Mr. Habacuc Grimstone, why he, a worthy 
and God-fearing man, had endeavoured to pull his son 
from horseback, by the collar, before his son had given 
him any provocation ; and he desired the magistrate to 
be ready to make his questions thereon, when he should 
answer his next monthly visitation to Exeter. 

There being no force of any kind at Exeter at that 
time, the fanatic was fain not only to keep quist but to 
make some sort of concessions, especially as we after- 
ward discovered that he hai| acted without any authority 
from the council of state. He took good care, how- 
ever, to denounce my father as a malignant, against 
the effects of which denunciation Lord Masterton made 
preparations which must be spoken of more fully. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

No bustle, no clamour, no spurring here and there 
announced to the worl^ that Lord Masterton was pre- 
paring to take part in the general risings of the country, 
which the king's prolonged imprisonment and the in- 
creasing demands of the parliament had occasioned. 
In the first instance, my brother's servant, the saintly 
Gabriel Jones, was despatched with what he and the 
w)iole of the rest of the family conceived to be a private 
letter to Lord Capel, concerning a junction of our forces 
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ivith his. The epistle, however, was afterward found 
among that nobleman's papers, and proved to be an 
earnest and positive request, that his lordship would 
abstain from all military efforts in favour of the impris- 
oned king. Whether Lord Capel had been prepared 
beforehand to receive it, and the whole business was 
merely a ruse to get the valet whom we all suspected 
of treachery out of the way, without the risk ^hiclv^.^ 
would have been incurred by discharging him, I do not 
. jknow ; but at all events it answered that purpose ; and 
Gabriel, who was absent three times the number of days 
which was necessary for his journey, probably carried 
to the council of state a letter which completely calmed 
them in regard to the proceedings of my father. 

Every tenant on the estate was well known in regard 
to his principles ; and many of ^e farmers' sons had 
joined the royalist forces on former occasions. Several 
indeed had been made prisoners by the parliamentary 
troops, and only owed their deliverance from the terri- 
ble fate of being sold to slavery by their conquerors, 
to the influence of my father's name. Such as had 
served before, were appointed to drill as speedily as 
possible thosewho had not, in very small parties, choos- 
ing reniote places in the woods, or on the sands ; while 
many a moonlight review on the lawns near the house, . 
completed the discipline of the troops we were raising, 
as fai* as discipline could be attained in our circum- 
stances. Each farmer taught his horse to stand fire in 
his own stable ; and each kitchen over the whole estate 
became a practising hall for the broadsword. 

Arms and accoutrements were not wanting ; biit 
these, as well as oui^ communications from other royal- 
ists in dijSerent parts of the coifhtry, were conveyed by 
sea. By the same means a considerable body of 
tenantry, from our family estates in Dorsetshire, were 
brought to Masterton House ; so that at the end of a 
mon^ besides the number necessary to keep the House 
during our absence, we could muster nearly five hun* 
dred men, ready to march, well armed and mounted. 
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and far better disciplined than most of the Cavalier 
regiments of the day. 

My father still adhered to his determination of never 
drawing his sword for the monarch who had disgraced 
him.> He would defend Masterton House, he said, to 
^the last, if it were attacked ; but he would not march 
from its hearth for a king who neither deserved nor 
desired his service. The regiment we had privately 
raised was called my brother's ; but one troop pf a 
hundred men was especially intrusted to me by my 
father ; and, in our midnight reviews, I took a pride in 
rendering it more perfect and accurate in all the ma- 
ncBUvres than the rest. Indeed, although in point pf 
talent and skill, my brother was far better qualified to 
command than myself, there was many a young yeoman 
who would have willingly volunteered into Master 
Harry's troop, after its roll was full. One circum- 
stance, however, surprised me not a little, which was, 
that my father insisted I should reserve one saddle, for 
Gabriel Jones, my brother's servant, whose natural 
place seemed near his master's person. Tliis was 
afterHvard explained to Frank in my hearing. 

"Your valet, Frank," said Lord Masterton, in speak- 
ing on the subject, " is, as you know, a most notorious 
villain. He was given to me by Fairfax, who — as 
honest a block of living stone as this world ever pro- 
duced — thought that he was conferring a signal favour 
' on my family, by introducing into it a fellow that could 
exquisitely dress hair, tie a point, or cut a rose for a 
shoe, and yet could edify us all by the unction of his 
saintly doctrine. I know him for a spy; and yet I 
send him with you, because, as you are going suddenly 
to a strange part of the world, where his means of 
communication will be cut off, he cannot do the harm 
he could here : yet I put him into Harry's troop, that 
he may have a watchful eye upon him in the field, 
and during the march, while you, Frank, can keep 
him always near you, at pther tincies, in his capacity of 
valet." 

Such an explanation from my fatheri who seldom 
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gare an explanation of any thing he thonght right Ut 
be done, was of course quite sufficient to satisfy me, 
and more than sufficient to satisfy my brother, who 
received his parent's commands with even more unques- 
tioning obedience than myself. 

All our arrangements, however, were nearly com- 
plete before Master Gabriel Jones thought fit to return, 
and had we not been forced to wait for news from Lord 
Norwich, and from Hales, who were actively preparing 
the insurrection of Kent, that worthy would have been 
obliged to march within two days after his arrival. 
Even during the seven days that we were thus com- 
pelled to pause, he was watched so narrowly by all the 
househcdd, that he only contrived to absent himself for 
a part of one day, which he spent in visiting Sx^er. 
That city indeed was, for the time, no place of great 
safety for a puritan of any cast. The parliamentary 
committee which sat there for Devonshire, had been 
. forced to betake themselves to Exmouth, and multitudes 
'of people parading the streets, menaced with death 
every Roundhead they met, shouting, " God and the 
king ! God and the king !" before all the principal 
public buildings. 

This news was brought by Gabriel himself; and a 
somewhat sudden and suspicious change made itself 
manifest in his political opinions from that moment ; as 
he assured his master, that his heart was moved with 
compassion and sympathy, on hearing the poor suffer- 
ing people so exclaim from their very bowels, to be 
restored to the ancient rule under which they had lived 
in peace and happiness. 

Frank, however, was npt a person to be taken in by 
sudden conversions ; and he noticed the present one to 
me, in his calm but bitter manner, which was always 
the more potent, because he seemed ra&er to repress 
than encourage the sneering turn of his lip that 
accompanied involuntarily some even of his kindest 
speeches. 

" My knave Gabriel pities the king," he remarked, 
" almost as much as you do, Harry ; and he is enthu- 
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siastie too, as yon are. Watch him well, therefore, on 
the road„ like a good boy ; and as you will most likely 
understand each other's character, if you see any 
symptom^' of his loving the king so well as to wish ^o 
see him at the Isle of Wight, or to consult for liis safety 
with the parliament in London, just send a pistol-ball 
through his head. Or, if you be afraid, I will do it, 
with good will." 

To our surprise, however, Gabriel Jones showed no 
unwillingness to accompany us on our expedition ; and 
having served in the army in former days, proved 
himself an active and ready trooper as any in the 
regiment. 

At length the expected letter from Lord Norwich 
arrived, and it was determined to begin our march the 
same night. Then came the most painfnl affair of all, 
the parting. The excitement and bustle of preparation 
had hitherto covered over all that was to be apprehended 
in the expedition on which we were bound — all that 
was dark — all that was sorrowful. Hope, a goddess 
that previously lives in activity, had promised every 
thing fair and glorious as the result of our expedition ; 
but at the moment of parting, a thousand dim shadowy 
fears rose up between us and hope, like storm clouds 
rolling over the bright moon. Success, or death, or 
exile, were the only alternatives which the fortunes of 
those days afforded to such as mingled in the eager 
struggle of civil war. The block and the axe, the 
prison, the deadly platoon, were dooms for those who 
yielded ; and, as is ever the case in intestine strife, 
cruelty and revenge took the robe and sword which 
equity and justice had cast down in their flight. To 
us, who reflected, a thousand fearful spectres gibbered 
in the obscure vista of the future ; and the gay unthink- 
ing mirth of the good yeomen who followed us, was 
enyied by their mOre mental lords. 

My brother and myself were quitting our paternal 
hearth for the first time, and that for the purpose of 
sharing in the most bloody strife that ever disfigured 
our native land. The conviction, therefore, could not 
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but arise in our bosoms, that youth's epoch of peace 
and happiness, was past, and that, even at the best, all 
which now lay before us, was the turbulent struggle of 
manhood, and the decrepit feebleness of age. . At the 
same time a host of dangers, difficulties, cares, and dis- 
appointments — the brood of that shapeless monster 
Probability — barked at our heels, as we set out from 
the threshold of what had hitherto been our home. 

From my father we parted almost in silence. A 
few stem words of injunction, counsel, and warnings — 
the sterner because they covered deeper and softer 
feelings, — ^were all that he ventured. From Emily, 
the parting was more painful still. My father sent us 
forth and shared our motives ; but Emily could not 
comprehend why any man should leave home, and 
peace, and happiness, to risk the breaking of his dear- 
est ties, to stake his life upon an uncertain cast, to peril 
fortune, hope, and the future, to shed his own blood, 
and spill his fellow-creatures'. 

She stood upon the steps of the door, while the ser- 
vants held the horses and a torch. My brother took 
leave of her first, and simply shook hands with her. 
I thought that their relative situation and our near inti- 
macy might have ventured more ; but, of course, I could 
not exceed the measure of her promised husband's fa- 
miliarity, and I, too, merely pressed her hand. I could 
see the tears streaming from her eyes by the red torch- 
light; and as my fingers closed thrilling upon hers, 
with a sensation that ran through my whole frame, I 
could see the blood mount up into her beautiful cheek, 
!kde away again, like the sunshine withdrawing from 
aa* evening cloud as the wind wafls it afar ; and the 
next moment she reeled and would have fallen, had she 
not caught the iron balustrade for support, 
i My brother was by this time on his horse ; I sprang 
down ihe steps and followed. A little farther on was 
the regiment in marching order ; the torch was extin- 
guished, the word was given, and in a few minutes we 
were winding along through the narrow, dark avenue, 
.with hearts somewhat sadder than we had expected 
the day before. 



The conduct of the inarch had of course been given 
to my brother ; and the plans of the approaching efforts 
in the king's favour, had been communicated to him as 
far as Lord Holland and Lord Norwich had thought 
prudent. I was not so far trusted, only knowing that 
we were to advance with all speed to effect our junction 
Svitb Goring and Hales in Kent ; and if prevented from 
doing so, to fall back upon Wales, which had already 
raised the royal standard. In either case, a long and 
difficult march was before us, where dangers were in- 
numerable and difficulties immense. Activity, how- 
ever, was every thing, for the whole hopes of Lord 
Norwich were founded on the reinforcements which 
had been promised him firom different parts of the coun- 
try, and of which our regiment formed a very considera- 
ble part. 

To do my brother Frank but bare justice, never did 
the most experienced commander conduct his march 
with more skill and expedition than marked our ad- 
vance. His object was to avoid all encounters, till he 
had joined Goring,* but nevertheless to cut through 
every obstacle til| he had effected that junction ; and 
00 well did he cohtrive his route that, for five days, we 
met with no opposition whatever. His means of in- 
formation, arranged with that skill and clearness which 
he displayed in every thing and on all occasions, never 
lefi him without a complete knowledge of each hostile 
party that hovered about the country. Not a local 
magistrate moved, not a body of militia was ordered 
out but he had early notice ; and at the same time he 
took care that no tidings of any of our intended motions 
should reach the enemy, for neither soldier nor officer 
of the whole regiment knew, on b(eginning his day's 
march, where his halting-place would be at night. 

' At length, one morning, at the little village of Bar- 
ford, where we had halted the evening before, we re- 
ceived information that a large body of the parliament- 
• ary troops had arrived the day before at Salisbury ; 

* €>eovge Goring, Lord Norwich ; for a fViIler accoont of wbon^ flee Ctar«n- 
dooTs Hist, TOl. Yi. pages 56, 58, dBC-^Ed. 1896. 
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and, as we were just about to march, we learned that 
in expectation of our advance, Homsby, who com- 
manded them, had taken a position on the other side 
of the Wily bourne, which runs between Fisherton and 
Wilton. The number of the enemy was said to be 
two thousand; and, making all allowance for exag- 
geration, this was deemed by far too superior a force 
to encounter if it could be avoided. Striking off, there- 
fore to the left, we made a movement upon Amesbury ; 
and, advancing as rapidly as possible, soon reached a 
spot where the high-road winding round a hill passed 
along the side of the ascent, leaving a deep, wooded 
hollow below, with a wide plain beyond, which was 
again broken by a Roman camp and various ancient 
tumuli. On the right-hand of the hill lay the line of 
another road, old, steep, and narrow ; and which ap- 
peared to have been disused in favour of the better path 
on the left ; but as this seemed the most private and 
concealed, Frank determined upon following it, till we 
had passed the dangerous part of our march. 

This resolution, however, was shaken, as he and I 
advanced a little before the head of the regiment, by 
seeing a horseman ride slowly on before us. We in- 
stantly paused to remark him, and a moment after we 
saw him halt, dismount, advance towards an angle of 
the road, and while his horse, seemingly taught to such 
manoeuvres, stood stock still, he pressed himself close 
up against a bank, and appeared to examine cautiously 
the country beyond the turn of the hill. 

A moment satisfied him, and returning -as quietly as 
he had advanced, he mounted his charger, and putting 
him on the turf at the side, rode speedily back. The 
sight of my brother and myself, however, with the head 
of the regiment, which was now beginning to appear 
behind us, seemed to startle him ; and he again drew 
in his rein ; but immediately after spurred forward as 
if to accost us. 

Every step that he took in advance, his figure be- 
came more familiar to my memory. For an instant, 
indeed, I could not tell where I had seen him, but be* 
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fore he was close up with us I had just time to sayi 
*< Have a care, Frank ! have a care ! This is that 
Walter Dixon whom I found consorting with the fana- 
tics in Bewley Wood." ^ 

It was indeed the same person. He was P|^r 
than when I before saw him ; "and the sleeve ornis 
coat, which was no longer of buff, but of good morone 
cloth, was cut up at the back, and tied with black rib- 
ands, as if to give space for the dressing of a wound. 
He seemed to have full use of his arm, however, and 
appiarently suffered Mttle inconvenience from the injury 
he hiad formerly received. 

/''Halt your troop, gentlemen ! For God's sake, halt 
your troop, if ye be friends of King Charles," he ex- 
claimed, as he came near. *' The right of Homsby's 
cavalry is resting on the little wood at the end of that 
road ; and if ye advance ye are cut to pieces." 

Frank eyed him from head to foot with no very cor- 
dial glance. **• You seem mightily afraid of fanatics, 
good sir," he replied, " considering the society in which 
my brother last had the pleasure of seeing you." 

" Without your brother could know, sir," replied the 
other, with perfect calmness, " what were my motives 
for concerting with fanatics for the time, neither he nor 
you can judge whether I have reason to fear them or 
not. However, there is no room now for wasting 
words. We shall have reconnoitring parties on us 
soon. If you come minded to give Homsby battle, on ! 
you will find him straight before you. But if ye be 
sane men, and with your handful here would avoid an 
encounter with an enemy that more than trebles yom: 
numbers, follow me down into the valley." 

" Hold, sir," replied ray brother, " this matter is not 
so easily settled. You are either a friend or an enemy^ 
If the former, you shall have my thanks, when I have 
proved you. If the latter, you are a spy, and seek to 
deceive us ; and the meed of such conduct is death. 
Take four troopers, Harry, ride down with this fair 
gentleman on the road he proposes to le^us. If you 
fiud ail clear, send back one of the men to me. I will 
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wait under the hill. If you find he betrays you, send 
a ball through his head and ride back with all speed.'^ 

"You use scanty ceremony, sir," replied Walter 
DiiKon, with a frown. 

jid have no time to be polite, sir," answered Frank ; 
, " DOT doubtless my brother, who is of a more courtly 
nature, if he finds you false, will make you a bow when 
he blows your brains out." 

" Well, it matters not !" replied the other : " it is not 
you I serve." A few words more of such altercation 
ensued, biK our new companion was fain to obey ; .gjid, 
accompanied by myself and four of my troop, he rOde 
down a narrow path into a wood that skirted the bot- 
tom of the hill. 

"Why not take the road over the plain f demanded 
I, as we proceeded. ^ " This would be a sweet spot for 
cavalry to be attacked. Jump down and beat yon 
bushes, WiUiam FeUs." 

^ The stranger smiled : — " Do not be so suspicious, 
young gentleman," he said. "When last I met you, I 
had my own purposes to answer, in consorting with 
Habacuc Grimstone and his companions. It might be 
interest, it might be safety, it might be revenge, that 
made me use them ; but I have no such motives now. 
I do not take the road over the plain, because I know 
every inch of this county : and I am sure, from that 
knowledge, that Homsby's troopers on the elbow of 
the hill could see a curlew fly from any one barrow to 
the other, far more a regiment of cavalry wearing King 
Charles's colours. Now, if you remark, this belt of 
wood would cover the march of two thousand men, till 
opening out safe yonder, on the Amesbury road, far out 
of sight of the enemy, it leaves Hornsby and his Round- 
heads in the rear, watching till nightfall for what will 
never come. Do you see my reason now ?" 

What he said was plausible ; and I remembered his 

exclamation when about to fire at Du Tillet,— " Thou 

shalt never see her more," which certainly corroboratfed 

the idea thd^lsome personal motive, very distinct froi^ 

' political party, had united him for the time with Ac 
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purkans. I was resolved to tnist to nothing but my 
own eyes, however; and accordingly proceeded on- 
ward till we regained the high road, where I could see 
for more than a mile, on every side, without the possi- 

' bility of ambush. I then confessed myself sati^d ; 
and thanking the stranger for his courtesy, despatched 
a trooper to inform my brother of the result. 

" I suppose, then, that now you have no objection to 
my proceeding on my way ?'* demanded my companion, 
^ for with four armed men round me, of course I must 
obey their commands." 

I acknowledge his question embarrassed me not a 
little ; for, aftex the proof he had just given of his sin- 
cerity, to doubt him farther was an insult ; and yet, I 
could not entirely divest my mind of a suspicion that 
he might have some latent motive in his desire to 
proceed, to which it might be detrimental for us to 

^ yield. 

He remarked the thoughtful pause which these feel- 
ings occasioned, with a smile ; " Well, well," said he, 
" if you have no authority to release me, it matters little. 
My business is not so urgent as that it may not tarry 
for half an hour ; and now I bethink me, for guiding 

. you thus safely, I shall ask leave to travel under your 
escort for some short way." * 

Of all sorts of hypocrisy — and God knows there is 
a lamentable number in this world — the affectation of 
frankness is the surest birdlime for a green youth. 
Prepossessed as I was against Master Walter Dixon, 
the easy boldness of his manner, supported as it ap- 
pealed by one instance of evident good service, went 
far to do away all prejudices ; and after assuring him, 
on my own responsibility, that he would be free to 
accompany or to quit us, I remained in conversation 

., with him till my brother and the rest of our force 
came up. 
Durlt^ that pause he turned the conversation him- 

. ndftd our former rencounter. " Although I can hardly *^ ^i^ 
speak of it with patience," he said, '* for your in^erfer- 
ened cut me off from my only chance of revenging a 
Vol. I.--C 5 
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base injury, yet I think it worth while to explain how 
I — ^who was never a puritan or a parliamentarian even \ 
before that party's late barefaced rejection of all de- 
cency — how I came to make use of my good cousin 
H£4lRcuc Grimstone for the arrest of that villain whose 
name shall not imbitter my lips. That old man with 
whom you were consorting," he continued, " who, God 
knows, should long ago have done with such toys, 
must needs, some five years since, become my rival 
wuh a young lady promised to me by every vow, but 
that of marriage, which can bind woman to man.. He 
injured me deeply, and I vowed revenge, nor have I 
ever forgotten that vow. He stepped in between me 
and what should have been mine, and I resolved that 
he should pay dearly for so doing. Years have passed 
over and he was long a sojourner in another land, but 
I did not forget my vow, even while his steps were 
afar ; and he was well wiitched for me, when I could 
not watch him myself. But here come the troopers — 
I have only further to say that I heard of his landing 
in England, marked my occasion, but found him accom- 
panied by another. I then joined with Habacuc, to 
take him as a malignant, a Catholic, and a traitor. I 
heed not who knows.it — my desire was revenge, how- 
ever obtained. I hoped indeed that my own arm might 
deal the blow — ^but even if I failed or fell, I thought 
myself sure that he would suffer — when your cursed 
interference saved him, and nearly ruined me ; for the 
royalist papers found on my person during my sickness 
from the wound «I then received, caused me to be de- 
nounced as a bitter malignant, and my escape is next 
to a miracle." 

He spoke quickly, to conclude his story before the 
arrival, of my brother, who was now coming rapidly 
up at the head of the regiment. Tliis tale, however, 
brief as it was, greatly changed my opinion of my 
momentary acquaintance Du Tillet, and I would fain 
have had Frank say something to do away the rude 
suspicion which we had both manifested towards our 
new conarade. But my brother, whether from shyness 
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or what other cause, I know ndt, whfle he could give 
a command with clearness and force, or reason on a 
proposition at length, or point a reply with the most 
bitter sarcasm, could never bring himself to ask a 
favour or offer a compliment, or even express a kindly 
feeling, with graceful ease. I have indeed seen mo* 
ments whidi I shall have to notice more hereafter, 
when the emotions of his heart overcame reserve, and 
burst forth with splendid energy; but without they 
were excited to a high pitch, they seemed rather to 
embarrass than to support him ; and I heard him once 
. say that his head could always take care of itself, 
but his heart was the greatest bungler he ever met 
with. 

On the present occasion he found that he had done ' 
the stranger some wrong, and would willingly have 
offered an apology ; but what he said was. lame and 
impotent enough. 

^ Mention it not ! 'mention it not !** said Walter Dixon, 
who seemed to have talked* himself into good-humour. 
*' If you carried caution almost into folly, the loss had 
nearly been your own." 

His request was then made that he might be per- 
mitted to take advantage of the march of our cavsdry, 
which was readily granted, — my brother, nevertheless, 
taking the precaution to ask how far we were to be 
honoured with his company. 

" Not very far, in faith," replied Walter Dixon. " We 
shall part probably at Basingstoke ; for I cut across 
the country by Milford and Horsham into Kent, and 
you are bound for Essex, I hear." 

Frank, with his usual caution, replied nothing ; and 
inwanlly resolving to take advantage of the stranger^ 
knowledge of the country as far as possible, left him 
still in perfect ignorance of his route. 

y^alter Dixon, however, gained upon my brother's 
esteem. There was a ready boldness in his demean- 
ouif that soon put Frank at his ease ; and a somewhat 
rude method of opposing every thing that was said to 
llimy which soon involved him in a logical dispute with 
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my brother, and lefl thein the best friends in the world* 
To say the truth, I began to esteem more thim to Ulo 
him ; for his bluntness was sometimes rather offensive. 
He would scoff at things that all sects held saored, 
and with a sort of keen and cutting rapidity, seemed' 
to go direct to the point of his argument, without any 
reverence^o prejudices or feelings, Nexertheless, tp 
make up, though few propositions met hi& assent, and 
though he had a most merciless disregard for the 
opinion of others, he generally contrived to leave you 
tolerably well satisfied with yourself, by extolling 
tliose virtnes or talents of which you fancied yourself 
possessed. 

Whether this was casual or intentional I know not ; 
but I soon remarked that one range of human qualities 
formed the subject of his praise to my brother, and 
another to myself, though Heaven knows we neither of 
us could say he flattered us. Thus he proceeded for 
several days, growing upon our regard. At Basing- 
stoke, Master Dixoti appeared somewhat surprised 
when he learned our intention of following (for some 
part of. the way at least) the same road with himself; 
assured my brother that he was very wrong in leading 
his troops ' into Kent ; and declared that, to the best of 
his judgment, the only stand winch the royalists could 
hope to make successfully would be in ESssex. Never- 
theless he sneered at men who could be changed by 
every breath of opinion, and laughed at the shrewdness 
with which Frank had deceived him in regard to the 
direction of his march, observing, ^^ I am not so easily 
guUed in general." 

We met with no opposition on our march, afler leav- 
ing Amesbury, till we reached an open conmion near 
East Grinstead, where we encountered a large party 
of militia, drawn up on a rise, with rather a formidable 
aspect. It was the coup d'essai of almost every person 
present ; and I cannot but confess, that, without the 
slightest fear, my heart beat both quick and hard, as 
m^ eye ran over Uie bristling line of pikes which bade 
fan: to wait our charge with all the patience m the 
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world. A^ter a few sentences of encouragement, my 
brother gave the word, and on we went against them at 
full speed ; but It so happened that the militiamen were 
a great deal more raw and inexperienced than our- 
selves. They waited with white faces, and jostling 
shoulders, till we came within about twenty paces of 
their line ; then throwing down their pikes to a man, 
they took to their heels ; and, in a body, dashed over 
a hedge and ditch, near which they had been placed 
with a view to guard their flank. Only one man was 
killed, and only one wounded on the occasion. The 
first was an unfortunate parliamentarian, who seemed 
rooted to the spot with surprise when he recognised 
Master Dixon, who charged by my side at the head of 
the troop. 

I could just hear that he was pouring forth an objur- 
gation in which the words, *^ Master Dixon ! Master 
Dixon l^ were predominant, ere he prepared to run 
with his fellows ; but the person he addressed made 
his horse boui^i forward three or four yards before the 
regiment, and exclaiming, ''Take that ^o .scop your 
babbling," dealt him a blow which bit many an inch 
into his scull. 

The only person wounded was ray brother; the 
fleshy part of whose arm was slightly injured by a 
pistol-ball, which the commander of the militia thought 
himself bound to discharge, before he headed his men 
in the rapid evolution with which they cleared the hedge, 
and dispersed over the country. 

For fear of the reunion of oiu: flying enemy, and 
their junction with other bodies of the parliamentary 
troops, which we heard of in the neighbourhood of 
East Grinstead, we marched on for nearly sixteen 
miles farther, towards Lamberhurst, where Master 
Dixon assured us we might halt in security. As the 
horses were tired, however, we determined to pause at 
a little sequestered village on the way, which oflered a 
picture of peace and tranquillity, unspeakably refresh- 
mg after the toils, anxieties, and cares of a long and 
>diffieul( march, through a country wasted with civil 
wary and replete with strife. 5* 
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CHAPTER V. 

The scene ijp which we halted was pciculiarly £iig« 
lish; many lands and many beautiful spots h^VQ I 
visited since, without seeing any thing in the least like 
it, and yet it is difficult to tell wherein the particular 
distinction lay. 

Winding down the slope of an easy hill, the smoath 
broad road opened out upon a village green, with its 
large glistening pond shaded by tall elms, severf^ ' 
clumps of which were scattered round. Forty or fifty 
neat cottages surrounded the green ; and a long row of 
|dain. white 'houses went skirting down by the side of 
the read as it pursued its onward way into the ooimtry 
beyond. On the left-hand, as we descended, rose the 
spire of the'.church from a group of immemorial trees, 
whose rounded masses broke beautifully the somewhat 
heavy architecture of the body of the building ; and, 
about half a mile distant, on the right, in the full light 
of the evening sun, appeared a large and lordly dwell- 
ing, surrounded by the deep woods which crowned 9 
wide sloping lawn, only separated from the village by 
a thick brick wall. Farther still, beyond, through an 
opening left between the trees and the hill, rose a high « 
rocky piece of ground, covered by the gray ruins of an 
old feudal castle ; and there seemed, to the eye oi v 
fancy, a moral propriety in the arrangement of the^VN 
whole scene, that enhanced its beauty. The coitages^^ y 
gathered round the foot of the more wealthy dwelling, X 
— ^that dwelling itself rising out of the midst of them, 
— the house of prayer standing near at hand ; and far 
beyond the gray and crumbling fragments of feudal 
tyranny, commenting on the change of days, aiid 
monumenting the evils of the past. The whole had a 
yague reference to the state of society which^existed. 
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before the eiv9 war broke out, and perhaps the image 
was the more pleasing to me from its very lndis< 
tinetneas. 

Probably the difference between the aspect of Eng- 
Ivai and that of every other land may consist more 
in the appearance of contented industry than in any 
thing else — ^and that industry evinced, not in the actual 
exertions one witnesses, but in their ^results. The 
neatness of the cottage, however lowly, the pains be- 
stowed to render it clean, the ornamental plants, how- 
ever simple, which are taught to, give a grace to .the 
humblest dwelling, and a thousand other things which 
bespeak habitual activity and care, all breathe the 
^rit of willing, healthptl, happy exertion, betokening 
that best of intellectu|d gifts, contentment, — that sweet 
calm sunshine of eKmnce, compared with which 
the brightest wit is lut'a flash, the purest of ambi- 
tions but a dream indeed. No, no ! there is Jrat one 
ambition that is worth a hope, and it lies beyond the 
grave. ' 

The whole scene spoke comfort and repose. It was' 
so calm it might have been almost sad, had not half a 
dozen merry voices risen up and mingled not unmelo- 
dious with the notes of the blackbird pouring from the 
trees on the hill. 

As we came down, all the villagers were turned out 
to see us approach ; and the fearlessness with which 
they did so confirmed what the appearance of the 
place had before announced, that its remote and se- 
questered situation had sheltered it completely from 
the storm of civil war. We were welcomed gladly, 
for we found that the population were loyalists at 
heart; and retiring into the little public house, my 
brother and myself proceeded to allot our men to the 
different villagers and farmers, who, as we had no 
tents, undertook readily to house our troopers in bams 
and lofts, and to receive the officers in their own 
dwellings. 

We here, for the first time, heard news of Lord Nor- 
wieh, who was, it appeared, witliin twenty mites of us ; 
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hut Walter Dixon, who was now about to leave us, 
brought in a peasant who had seen the parliamentary 
force under Major General Skippon, partially interposed 
between us and the Cavaliers. At first Dixon strongly 
counselled my brothev to make a bold push, and tiy to 
cut his way throij^h Skippon's corps ; but afterward 
changed his opiiA^sJon learning that the parliamentary 
force amounted tonear five thousand men : an^ agreed 
with Frank and the other officers that it would be 
better to communicate with Lord Norwich or Hales, 
previous to taking any rash step, especially as by forced 
marches we had arrived at least three days before we 
could be expected. As soon as this was settled Dixon 
took leave of us, with many a prdfession of regard ; 
promising at the same time, if he could obtain any 
intelligence as he passed towards Canterbury, to 
msike every effort to send it to us ; and whenever he 
had concluded the business on which he went, to 
return and join us with w^at men he might be able to 
collect. 

The next proceeding was — ^much against his own 
liking — to cut the hair of my servant, William Fells, 
to clothe him in a plain suit of gray, and to despatch 
him to find out Lord Norwich. Though a resolute 
fellow, and as shrewd as the north wind, we did not 
trust him with any written communication ; but merely 
charged him to tell the general of our arrival, and to 
hring us further orders with all speed. He did not 
depart however forthwith ; and so great a change 
had the sanctification of his apparel wrought on my 
man, that I hardly knew him when, after a few 
minutes' absence, he came up to me, as I was 
standing alone, and begged to speak with me for a 
moment. i\ 

*• So please you, sir," said he, after some circun]t6* 
cutions, " far be it from me to speak ill of my fellow- 
servants — ^far less my fellow-soldiers; but I cannot 
help hoping your honour will look after Master Gabriel 
Jones. There is no harm, I dare say, in' Master Wal- 
ter Dixon either ; but he and Jone^ have ha4 a;*^ iuU 
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hour's talk every night since firsi ae joined us ; end 
they had a short one too before Master Dixon <irent 
this evening. I know of no evil, certainly ; but per- 
chance your honour may look to the matter. I did 
not like to speak to the colonel, for he is so stem-like ; 
neither, indeed, was it my place : but your honour being 
captam of the troop — ^" 

All servants have — ^I have remarked — a wonderful 
pleasure in revealii^g ireful information, when it is too 
late; though U)ey>^^e care to conceal every thing 
they see amiss wmle their information can be of any 
servite to their masters. I was therefore obliged to 
take the tidings William Fells gave me, without grum- 
Uing, though he had been silent till Walter Dixon's 
departure rendered them of no great valne. 

**Well, well! WilUam, I will look to it," I rcpUed; 
and accordingly, as the only means of turning the in- 
formation I had jeceived to any account, before the 
day was half an hour older I called Master Gabriel to 
me, and asked him;eij||ddenly the nature of his conversa- 
tion that eveni{j|g;|wj||_ o&r late companion. I thought 
I could distinguish et first a certain rosy hue springing 
up in that worthy'^ cheeks, unlike their usual salloxir 
tint, and rather indicative of-^ detection ! but, whether he 
had any thing to conceal or not, Gabriel Jones was 
never at fault for a lie ; and looking up in a moment 
with a placid expression of benign satisfaction, he 
replied : — 

^*I was giving him the, receipt for the salve, sir-^— 
praised be God, that made^^ne the humble instrument 
of helping a fellow-creature ; and, moreover, one who, 
though once a bitter malignant, is now disposed wor- 
thily to restore the monarchy upon a reasonable and 
restricted basis, like your honour and other well-dis- 
posed persons. I could say something upon that score, 
if your honour were inclittejto listen — ^something touch- 
ing the^ kingdom of Ghfist. I could pow forth manna 
and fatness — salve — ^not alone such as that which heals 
the wounds of the flesh, like that which nightly I ap- 
plied to the shoulder of sweet Walter Dixon ; but salve 
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Uiat cures die braised spirit I could-^yea, verily, I 
could— I-" 

"Stop, stop! good Gabriel,*' interrupted I, **poar 
it not forth upon me; for, at present, neither is my 
spirit bruised, nor is my stomach disposed for manna 
or fatness ; but rather follow to the public house, since 
all things are prepared to guard against surprise, and 
serve your master, who is there, probably waiting for 
his dinner with as keen an appetite as I have." 

Gabriel ventured no reply ; but, casting up his eyes 
with that mingled look of pitying contempt and self- 
righteous sorro3v which is ever the refuge of the f Aatic 
and hypocrite when he cannot or dare not answer, he 
followed to the house of general entertainment, and 
prepared to do' the office of carver, which had been im« 
posed upon him since we left Masterton House, partly 
from the scantiness of unemployed attendants — partly 
to keep the worthy valet's talents for intrigue out of 
mischief by sufficient occupation. On the present oc- 
casion, however, before the table was cumbered with 
the pcAulum whereon to exercise his arm, a strange 
servant appeared in rich but tasteful livery, craving, 
with soft and well-tutored inflections, to speak widi 
Colonel Masterton, if such were the name of the officer 
commanding his majesty's loyal regiment of cavalry 
then at Penford-bourne. When liiiiiiJilH|Q|iji1iiinhi i 
*^and bade to deliver his message, he informed him that 
^f^%e Lady Eleanor Fleming, the lady of the manor, hav- 
^'in^notice that the two sons of Lord Masterton were 
t\x,ei\ in the village, leading a regiment of cavalry to re- 
iiifoi^ Lord Groring, she prayed them, for kindness and 
courtesy's sake, to use her house as their home during 
the time of their stay, and to command her means in 
any wav which might prove useful to the cause in 
wy^^pey were engaged. 

lite a message required a polite, reply ; and 
my brother begged the messenger to inform his lad; ^ 
that, as soon as possible, either his brother or hiittleii 
woidd wait upon her to thank he& personally $>i^-liec. 
courteous attention. He pointed out, however, tiiit' 
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iome lime must necessarily be spent in the quartering 
his troops, and guarding against all dangers durinf the 
night ; and he enlarged upon the difficulties of his office 
so pointedly that I very well divined he intended to put 
on me the task of complimenting the lady of the house 
in his name. 

Against this, however, I determined resolutely to set 
my face ; not that I shared in the least Frank's con- 
stitutional shyness, for at that time of my being, full of 
youth, and health, and fearlessness, I do not think I 
should have minded presenting myself to angel or fiend, 
or shtfuld have felt more awed by the one than scared 
by the other., But as far as my brother's character had . 
hitherto been called forth, I knew it well ; and the mo- 
ment that, as I expected, }ie began to hint, after the 
servant's departure, that it would be better for me to 
go, I burst into a laugh and positively refused. Per- . 
ceiving clearly that I had anticipated his design, he 
laughed himself; but persisted in trying by every 
means to induce me to undertake the task, using the 
authoritative tone of elder brother — of heir-apparent — " 
and of commanding officer — coaxing and threatening • I 

by turns : but ail in-vain. I Y^as resolute in my dis- 
obedience ; and at length, obliged to master his ^^- 
ness, he set out on foot, insisting at least that I should 
accompany him, to which I very readily assented. 

We were soon in the avenue leading to the house. 
The long broad gravel walk along which we bent our 
steps was by this time checkered by the moonbeams, 
and a single bright star was seen in the clear blue sky 
following the earth's bright partner, like an attendant. 
A solitary nightingale, too, pealed its roany-melodied i 

voice out of the woods hard by, and every lapse of its 
sweet song seemed designed to make the nojes that 
followed sound sweeter still, by the dull silence of the 
momentary pause. It was then the height of the month 
of June, and there was a languid softness in the air 
that seemed to unknit the limbs, and even, touching the 
mind as well as the body, to soften every vigorous 

resolution of the soul. It was one of those sweet but 
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enervating evenings when a man feels that h^, cduld 
refuse nothing if asked by beautiful lips and a tuneful 
voice — ^nothing on earth ! My brother felt it as well 
as I ; but he would not own it, and laughed at the wild 
nonsense that I talked as we walked along. 

" Well, Harry," said he, on ajpproaching the house, 
" if the air has such power of love in its soft breath, and 
if your heart be so very tender, you will here have a 
fine 9pportunity of falling in love — an experiment which 
every young cavalier of course desires to make. The 
widowed mistress of this mansion, they tell me, is fair ; 
and doubtless forty, according to the old alliteration : 
and marry ! but it would be a suitable match for a mad 
youth of eighteen! Say, does the spirit move thee 
that way t as Gabriel Jones would phrase it ; or would 
you rather still preserve your liberty, and gambol 
through all the mazes of your wild youthfulness like 
that hare upon the lawn ? See ho\V she doubles along 
the dewy grass, and now siti^ up in the moonlight, lis- 
tening to hear what mad mortals are giving a voice to 
this still grove. 'Tis I, mistress puss, who never yet 
loved any thing on earth ; and my poor brother, whose 
touchwood heart would be kindled into a flame by the 
lustre of any young wench's black eye from the Scot- 
tish border to Beachy Head. Now own, Harry Mas- 
terton, that a strain of music from yon open window, 
where you see the light, would complete your ecstasy, 
and render you perfectly fatuous." 

As he spoke — whether he had caught the first pre- 
luding tones or not, I do not know — ^but as he spoke, 
the sounds of a lute came floating upon the air ; and in 
a moment after, a fine melodious voice was heard sing- 
ing, though the words escaped us. Some of the notes 
too were lost in the distance, or heard so indistinctly 
that they formed but a low connecting murmur of sweet 
sounds, joining, as it wese, the silence to the song ; but 
still we could catch the rise and fall of the air, and 
every now and then the clear mellow swell of tl^e 
singer's voice poured tl|^ tide of music full upcm o^r 



ensti imd cmtainly did complete the magie of the deatoli, 
and the hour^ and the scene. ^ ^ 

Frank paused to hsten ; for no man was more sus- 
ceptible to the influence of music than himself; and I 
hare sometimes been tempted to believe that the in- 
ternal conviction of being over-susceptible to eVery 
thing was the latent cause of the reserve and indifler- 
ence that he assumed on subjects that I knew to be 
connected deeply with the most powerful feelings' of 
his heart. 

•« She sings divinely," said he, after listening a mo- 
ment* "Come, Harry, let us see this syren:'* and, 
with a bold effort, he walked up to the door of the 
house, and entered a hall, in which a large party of ser- 
vants were gathered together. All were instantly on 
their feet to do us reverence; and our names being 
given, we were led with a certain degree of ostenta- 
tion, which might originate in either the lackey or his 
mistress, through several splendid rooms, in which were 
. a number of fine paintings ; but at length the door of a 
large chamber, filled with . a multitnde of odoriferous 
plants, was thrown open, ai^ we saw before us the 
lady of the mansion. ^, 

The lamps in the room were sO" disposed as to shed 
a general light over its whole extent, sufiicient for every 
ordinary purpose, but faint and delicate, like the per- 
fume of the plants with which it was mingled. Under 
its soft influence — ^though placed at one of the farther 
windows which the beams of the planet gleamed past, 
but did not enter — ^with a lute resting on the floor be- 
side her, and supporting her left hand, which hung lan- 
guidly by her side — sat a lady, the easy line of whose 
half-reclining figure, as she gazed forth upon the moon, 
might have vied with the choicest efibrts 6f art. Yet 
the attitude was so perfectly natural, so' mingled of 
grace and simplicity, that it was only like that of a 
l<yvely ohild in one of its moments of transient repose. 
The sound of our steps roused her firom her rdvery ; 
ffiid rising grttcefidlyi sne dropped the heiMi of the lute 
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against the pile of cushions on which she had been sit* 
tingt and advanced- a Tew steps to meet us. 

Never, certainly, did I behold a more beautiful crea- 
ture than she who stood before us at that moment. 
What she might have been a few years earlier I know 
not ; but I can hardly suppose she was so lovely as she 
then appeared, though with her the first budding charm 
of girlhood was gone. She was still, it is true, in the 
spring of life, >and had never known an hour of that 
withering autumn which strips us of our green fresh* 
ness ; but it was the spring verging into the summer. 
She had perhaps ceunted eight-and-twenty years ; but 
it seemed as if those years had been the handmaids to 
her beauty, and each had added some new grace. 
Tall, and probably as a girl very slim, she had now 
acquired a rounded fulness in every limb, which pain- 
ters, I believe, call contour. There was naught of 
heaviness about it ; all the graceful delicacy and form 
remained : — ^the small foot and ankle ; the soft, slender 
wrist, and taper fingers ; the waist of scarce a span ; 
while the rest of the figure swelled with an easy line 
of exquisite S3anmetry into the full beauty of maturity. 
Her features were small and regular ; qut in the most 
exact proportion, yet soft ; though so clearly defined 
and exquisitely modelled, that on the straight ilOse and 
arching upper lip one might have fancied traces of 
some sculptor's chisel, before the madness of passion 
had wished the lovely statue into life. The eyes were 
deep, deep blue ; but the length of the dark eyelashes 
by which they were shaded made them appear almost 
black. They were of that kind which seem cold and 
freezing till lighted by some ardent passion, and then 
shine forth all fire and soul. Hers however never, 
that I saw, bore that look of coldness ; while her lips 
seemed formed to express joy ; and in an hour I have 
beheld a hundred different shades of pleased expression 
hang sporting on their ruby arch — ^from the soft, almost 
pensive smile, which took its to^e fiN>m the pure colour 
of her eyes, to the gay laugh whose merry music rang 
gladdening to the very heart. 
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, Her dress exposed more of her figure than I was 
accustomed to see displayed, and%etMick me strangely, 
as if something had been forgo^but who could re- 
gard her dress, when she herself was there ? 
' With ease and courtesy, she advanced to meet us ; 
and giving her hand to my brother, bade him welcome* 
As she did so, she fixed her eyes upon his fine features 
and broad splendid brow ; and there seemed something 
that struck her much in his aspect, for her gaze was 
succeeded by a deep crimson blush, and a momentary 
embarrassment, which added to that under which he 
himself laboured. 

It passed away, however, in anf instant : and turning 
to ,me, she wdcomed me also to her house, declaring 
how delighted she was to see us ; how high were her 
hopes that the cause of royalty might triumph, sup- 
ported as it now was by all that was noble and gallant 
in the nation ; and how sincerely she prayed that she 
might have our society for sotaie days longer. 

My brother replied briefly; but his eyes seemed 
from the first to have caught fire firom hers ; and never 
did I behold such admiration in his looks before. 
Something in the presence of that lovely woman ap- 
peared to have called forth the energies that slumbered 
in his bosom ; and while the desire of pleasing prompted 
the endeavour to please, the degree of timidity which 
her manner towards him evinced gave him that con- 
fidence which was all that his own demeanour ever 
wanted. All that he said too, during the course of the 
evening, was as clear, distinct, and well expressed as 
if it had been composed beforehand ; and while he 
spoke she seemed to drink in the tones of his voice 
with an eager attention, which offered a honeyed flattery 
that no language could have rendered sweeter. What 
she had expected to meet with I do not know ; whether 
she had thought to see in Colonel Masterton some swag- 
gering cavalier or raw soldier, full of great oaths and 
strange excesses, or had pictured to herself one of 
those mere machines of war which have no more 
business in a saloon than a dannon — but at all events, 
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it was evident that- she wajs suvfuriaed* and thai the 
nature eif her 8ui|iria#N¥as no way disagreeable. From 
it she Booii recoverdi, however, and resumed that easy 
tone of high and Enished breeding which was habitual 
to her. Not that that tone — which generalizes all 
comnaon minds — bad deprived her demeanour of the 
peculiar and distinctive character which strong feeling 
or strong intellect preserves under any education. 

In her manners there was a soilness, an ease, and a 
kindness which I defy reserve or shyness, however 
rooted, to have resisted ; and her conversation was so 
varied — at times so gay without being noisy, and at 
ethers so feeling without being sad, that whatever was 
the character of her hearer's mind, whatever was his 
mood at the moment, he could not help finding some- 
thing in harmony widi his own sensations, something 
to touch, to interest, or to amuse. She was ^indeed a 
ayren, as Frank had called her ; and though something 
that I did not well understand guarded my heart against 
her witchery, I sat by amused, and watched bow she 
removed one shade of reserve after another from my 
brother's mind, and taught it to shine out, with all its 
powers heightened and refined by new feelings, which 
neither he nor I dreamed could so soon take possession 
of his heart, ^ 

She, I doubt not, with woman's intuitive perception, 
at once saw and knew ihe deep and powerful passions 
which that hearf concealed ; and felt her own capability 
to rouse them into action. I believe, too, that she 
proposed at first but to trifle with him as she had 
trifled with many before ; and to win for her vanity, 
that most grateful of all flattery to woman, the excited 
love of a strong and vigorous mind. But women often 
deeelve themselves in regard to theur own strength, 
while they calculate on the weakness of others ; and 
striving alone to make a slave, often give themselves 
a master. Lady Eleanor Fleming had met with many 
men in the world handsomer, gayer, brighter than 
Frank Masterton ; had brought them to her feet, and 
Janghed their passions to scorn ; or coldly pretended 
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she had not seen their growing love. But she had 
never met one like my brother. There was a depjth, 
a strength, a sternness in his natuse that could not 'be ^ 
nioved without effect, that must act powerfully when- 
ever it did act ; and though she put forth all her charmsy 
and habitually entered upon the game she had taught 
herself to play, she seemed to feel before long that 
she had staked upon its issue what she had never for a 
moment risked beforop— her own heart. 

After we had sat for a, short time, wearing away 
the moments in conversation, that imperceptibly threw 
down all the barriers of formal reserve which the 
shortness of our acquaintance had left, she rose, and 
giving Frank her hand, ^ You must eat with me, and 
drink with me. Colonel Masterton,^ she -said, ** and 
then I will suffer you to wear off the weariness of your 
long march in repose. Your chambers are prepared, 
and — ^nay, I will take no refusal," she added, seeing 
my brother about to decline her proffered hospitality. 
** Did you think you could enter my house i^ithout be- 
coming a prisoner ?" • 

*' A captive, I am afraid,** replied my brother, in an 
under-tone. But . she proceeded without noticing the 
little gallantry of the speech. 

'' No, no, sir ! Here are your head-quarters. There 
is plenty of room in this house for all your immediate 
followers ; and till you go, you are my guest. When , 
the day comes that calls you to the field, I will see you 
depart, and speed you with my prayers ; and should 
chance bring you back, crowned with victory, to tlie 
dwelling of poor Ellen Fleming, I will weep my joy 
for — for — for the triumph of loyally and honour. And 
now to supper, gentlemen. I know not why that meal, 
which seems to close our day of active existence, 
should be the gayest of all our meetings.'* 

** Perhaps," replied Frank, *' because it comes when 
the cares, and the labours, and the dangers of the day 
are all over, and nothing remains but enjoyment and 
repose.** 

^ It mav be so," she answered with a sigh ; and led 
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til« wajr into an adjoining chamber, ^ere a taUe waa 
laid with viands, which I neither particularly noticed .al 
the time, nor shall attempt to recapitulate here. The 
wines indeed were not to be forgot ; for all the moat 
exquisite vintages of the Rhine, the Rhone, and the 
Qaronne were there; and in a state of perfection 
which I had never before, and perhaps never smce have 
tasted. 

Frank drank deep. He was mually moderate to a 
fault ; but now he seemed to seek by every means to 
raise its spirit from its sleep. He drank deep, but not 
too deeply. Reason reeled not on her throne ; no per- 
ception waa clouded, no faculty obscured ; but, on the 
contrary, the dull reserve which shadowed him was cast 
away at once ; and his mind shone forth in all its native 
splendour. The fair syren, at whose side he sat, put 
forth all her powers ; but whether in light wit, or deep 
feeling, or refined thought, or elegance ^of language, 
she found herself outdone by the young soldier she 
strove to conquer ; and at last, driven for recourse to 
simple beauty as her only means of triumph, she sat 
and smiled, supreme at least in that, not unwilling to 
yield the palm in all the re^t to one whom she viewed 
with pleasure, still mingled with surprise. Perhaps, 
too, the evident admiration with which she was herself 
regarded — the certainty that her presence, like the light 
of the sun waking into being the beauties of creation, 
called forth all the splendour she looked upon, made 
her pleased with a display of powers which were 
brought into action by herself. 

Surprise was the predominant feeling in my own 
bosom at all that I saw and heard. I was awaTe in- 
deed of the deep stores with which my brother had 
treasured a mind of immense capabilities ; but I had 
never dreamed of seeing those capabilities so speedily 
turned to account, those treasures so easily brought 
forth, and so splendidly displayed. I had never indeed 
seen him fail in any thing to which he bent his ener« 

e'es, but I had never fancied that those energies could 
) routed even for a moment b^ a woman's amile^ 
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For a time, I bore my share in the conversation; but 
as 80 great and sudden a change came over my bro- 
ther, I became silent, and sat and listened in no small 
wonder. Lady Eleanor permitted no pause. She 
sought not indeed any longer to shine. Either skil- 
fully contented with the advantage she had gained, she 
struck not one useless blow for a won victory ; or giv- 
ing herself really ud to pleasure, she strove to enjoy 
to the utmost sucUHonversation as she seldom met. 
She lufTered not her part, however, to flag ; but with 
quick and easy brilliancy supplied materials for a 
thousand brief bright sallies : and, running up and down 
the diapason of human wit and feeling, seemed to tiy 
every tone of my brother's heart and mind, like a skil- 
ful performer on some new fine instrument. 

I believe Frank had almost forgot that I existed; 
and for more than an hour he continued a conversation i 

in which, though he shone more than any, the object m 

of his shining was not at all himself, while it must f 

have been still evident to Lady Eleanor, that the spirit 
of all this brightness emanated from her own eyes. 
At length his look happened to fall upon me; and 
whether it was that that circumstance suddenly recalled 
our former days and his former character — whether he 
felt ashamed of a gayety at which he had often sneered, 
or feared that bis bosom was of glass, and that I should 
see the new passions that were working disowned 
within, I know not ; but he suddenly paused, resumed 
his chilly reserve, and taking leave of our fair hostess 
for the night, retired to the apartments prepared for us, 
to confer with the quarter-master, who had been sent 
for during our supper. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Th^ chambers assigned to us were large and* lofty, 
an4 communicated with each o4b^ through two spa-, 
eious tiring rooms ; in one of which sat the quarter- 
master and a sergeant, ready to receive orders and to 
make their report. Nothing, however, had occurred 
to disturb our night's repose. No news had been re- 
ceived of either Goring or Skippon. William Fells 
had not returned ; and the reconnoitring parties which 
had been sent, out to beat the country had met with no 
enemy, but, on the contrary, had heard reports that the 
whole force of the royalists had marched towards 
London. A thousand rumours were of course current 
through the country ; some declaring that a battle had 
been fought on Blackheath, the parliamentarians de- 
feated, and the king re-established in London ; others 
stating that Fairfax had outmanoeuvred Lord Norwich, 
got in the rear of His army, destroyed the bridges, and 
cut off his supplies. By one account Hales had been 
seen proceeding with all speed towards France to ne- 
gotiate with Cardinal^ Mazarin ; and by another the 
fleet had entered the Thames, sailed up to London, and 
threatened to fire upon the city if the monarch were 
not released. It is not necessary here to inquire how 
many drops of truth were mingled with all this ocean 
of falsehoods, but from the very circumstance of no- 
thing being clearly known, except that no ito9^s had" 
been seen for some days within ten miles of the village, 
we inferred that the enemy were farther ftom us than 
we had been at first led to imagine. The country also 
was stated to be generally loyal ; and in many places 
in the immediate vicinity of Penford-bourne, the pea- 
santry had been found arming in the king's favour. 

With these quieting assurances we retired to bed. 
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I, hftviiig lost my valet, was obliged to undress myself 
iQ silence, a thing wonderfully disagreeable when one 
has aocusUuned one's self to wind up the day by one 
of those drowsy gossipings which are the best pass- 
ports to the land of sleep : but as. an indemnification, 
I could hear through the open doors of the tiring- 
rooms, godly Gabriel Jones holding forth to his master 
on the perfections of our fair hostess* 

**She is, in truth,4 gisodly and a glorious creatiuK^ 
a. eunning and miraculous piece of work ; and were it 
not that her servants declare that she is as pure and 
tmdefiled in spirit as she is beautiful in form, she is 
one of those whom it would befit young gentlemen^ to 
avoid, for fear of temptation. Verily, as I saw her but 
now, crossing the corridor to her bedchamber just op- 
posite, with her two maids lighting her aoross — verily 
I was moved, and said to myself lo ! the Queen of 
Sheba." ^ 

Frank listened in silefice as he usually did, distilling 
all he heard through the alembic of his own brain ; 
which, however mingled and compounded might be the 
mass poured into it by the ear, generally contrived to 
separate the real spirit from that with which it was 
adulterated. How long Gabriel was sufi(gred to die* 
course, and what were the inferences which my brother 
dr»w firom his holdings-forth, I know not, for I soon 
paid tribute to the son of Erebus, and heard no more ; 
nor were dreams wanting to my sleep with all their 
strange vagaries — dreams which sometimes tell the 
secrets of his own heart to tb» sleeper, long beibre his 
waking eyes would dare to pry into that dark cabinet 
which the thief-like visions of the night break open at 
a blow. I know not well what they were on this oc- 
casion, but a confused orowd of painful images passed 
aeross my mind, the most predominant of which was 
that Lady Eleanor Fleming had stabbed Emily Lang- 
leigh before my eyes; and that my brother held tny 
arms while the assassination was committed. So. 
strong was the impression, that I started up, and before 
I was welliawake, grasped my sword. But aB was 
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darkness round me ; and after gaz^g about for several 
minutes upo>n the blank vacancy, endeavpuring to call 
to mind wher^ I was, I again lay down, and slept with 
less disturbed repose. 

The sun was high before I awoke, and starting up, 
I hastened half-dressed to my brother's chamber, un- 
williug that either he or I should seem to neglect our 
military duties in the soft comforts of our new quar- 
ters; but the apartment was ^cant, both door and 
window were open ; and as I turned to quit the room, 
Gabriel Jones entered, as if to aid in dressing his mas- 
ter. He seemed — for it was never possible to ascertain 
whether the look he put on was any thing more than 
seeming — as much surprised as myself, to find that 
Frank, who was naturally not very matutinal in his 
habits, had risen before me. 

*^ It is not yet the sixth hour,'' said he, ^* at which 
time he charged me to rouse him. But verily his honour 
does well to watch, with his light burning," added 
the knave in the tone of a dull bagpipe. *^ Does not 
the apostle say — ^" 

Without waiting for the text, I hastened back to my own 
chamber, completed my toilet, and, running down stairs 
as fast as possible, turned my steps towards the village., 
A complication of shrubberies and winding walks, with 
high screens of neatly-trimmed laurel and holly, swept 
away to the right-hand of the avenue ; and, fancying 
that if I could make my way through, I should reach 
the regiment in half the time which the other road re- 
quured^ I entered the first gravelled patli I found, and 
sped onward like light. 1 got into such a labyrinth, 
however, that I was soon obliged to turn back ; and in 
a moment after, as I was seeking my way out, I heard 
my brother's voice speaking quick and eagerly. I was 
walking rapidly when the sounds first struck my ear ; 
but from an instinctive feeling that he would wish no 
listeners to his words but the person to whom they 
were addressed, I suddenly stopped and looked for 
some way to extricate myself from the shrubbery. 
^ There appejured no side path, however, and before I 
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had determined whether to go hack or advance, I caught 
the SMreet tones of Lady Eleanor ; they were lower 
than mose of my brother, but more distmet, and my 
pause had given the two time to come nearer, so that 
before my utmost speed coulcPcarry me away, both her 
answer and a part of my brother's rejoinder had reached 
my ear. In mf hdf^te what was said carried no dis- 
tinct meaning to my mind. It was one of those im- 
pressions the memorf of which gradually becomes 
stronger than the thing itself; and though at &rst I 
scarcely marked the import of what passed, I remflh- 
bered the moment after,* the very words which had been 
used. 

^ What indeed wiould not woman sacrifice for a man 
she loved ?" said Lady Eleanor — " but I speak on hear- 
say," she added in a gayer voice, " for I never yet 
felt what love is." 

'* Ngr I," replied my brother, " nor I till — ^" 
*^^ I turned away, as I have said, as fast as possible ; 
and, ^ they walked slowly, I was soon out of earshot. 
For some way I went on with the speed of light, 
but the sounds which I had heard kept returning upon 
my memory ; I could not doubt the meaning of what 
had been said, and the tumult of thoughts and feelings 
which filled ray bosom and my brain soon moderated 
my pace. " What, what was it," I asked myself, 
*' that Frank could dream of in his present conduct ? 
Was ho mad ? Was he delirious. ? or was he worse V* 
But I little knew as yet the effect that love could have 
upon a mind like his, nor believed that a heart that had 
hitherto seemed incapable of feeling it, could yield 
itself blindly up to the wildest impulses of a passion 
which he had affected to contemn a thousand and a 
thousand times. 

I paused and pondered for long, not feeling myself 
called upon in his absence to make great speed to- 
wards the general quarters. My walk however ended 
in the village, and I proceeded to make such arrange- 
ments as seemed necessary. Nearly an hour elapsed 
before Frank appeared. He was pale and thoughtful^ 
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ftomewhat absent and carele»iin4t|ranaMi^ds,butlA 
the same Ume peremptory in hk tone, and more r eserireS 
than erer. • .- 

The offieers, who were gend|py eitlier the sons of 
our greater farmers, or^Sof tfaflHna^rv gentry in otir 
neighbourhood, did not of bouiyp^e§l)tiid to take any. 
notice of their commandllrrs. nattidibt; and I was 
naturally desirous of seeing ev&rjrtiiing proceed as 
usual« and did all in my powe):^to relieve the evident 
agitation of nund under which my brother was sufier- 
m^ At first he seemed somewhat embarrassed by my 
presence, and once spoke- to me in a harsh and im- 
perious tone, which I might have foolishly resetted 
under any other circumstances ; but feeling for j^im 
more than he knew, I refrained from all opposif 
remedied some contradictory orders he had gi( 
and when all the military business of the morning Was 
over, went back with him towards the house, to wait 
the coming of our messenger from Lord GroringJ^hose 
return we expected would take place about midofiy. 

Frank walked slowly on for some way, leanmg on 
my arm in silence, and bending his eyes upon the 
ground. He was not so much absent as embarrassed \ 
and his mood seemed one of those varying, uncertain 
tempers of mind in which a man, unable to approve 
aitd unwilling to condemn himself^ would willingly seek 
for sympathy were he not afraid of meeting censure, 
and would gladly find any one to encourage that for 
which he has himself found no excuse, yet is quite 
ready to quarrel with any person, rather thfUi quarrel 
with, his own conduct — a mood, in short, which, like 
some of the sultry days between spring and summer, 
may pass off in sunshine, in rain, or in thunder, ac- 
cording to a breath of wind. He looked up more than 
otiee after we had entered the park ; and there seemed 
a struggle in his bosom whether he should speak ^ 
not. But that flowing confidence whifh is genersdly 
a quality of youth was contrary to all his hlibttSt '^i 
be remained silent for some liine. At length, When 
we Wef e ^ethaps mtlm ten pacta ^ ih^ b&mf tie 



paused and grasped mjganni, sapng^ in a tone Ihat 
went to my heart, *' Harry t my dear brothert I am not 
so happy as I have been ; and something ieUs me that 
you^and I have, left happiness- behind us.** 

I did not well know what *lo say, without betraying 
that I knew more than he communicated ; and I am 
, afraid that I answered him with a commonplace — a 
thing Sot which he of all men felt the most disgust. 
'^ Nonsense, Frank,'' I replied : '' we shall have orders 
to marcl^ before this day's noon ; and before to-morrow's 
you will have forgotten ail these sad thoughts." 

He Idoked at me sternly for a moment, and then 
turning away, as if I could not comprehend any thing ^ 
he felt, he abruptly entered the house without speaking. 

Bef(ire I had time to add«any ihitfg either to what I 
had said, we were both in the diuing*hall, and no longer ^ 
alone. ^ 

If he had not metTrom me the kii^4 i^>^7^P^^V ^ 
desir^, he received from the mistressi'i^l^e mansion a 
sort of silent consolation, which was but too irresistible. 
What^ad passed between them wl^ile out I know no 
further than I have stated , but it seemed as if the lady 
felt that there was something to be compensated. Per- 
haps she had given him pain — ^perhaps had done so 
intentionally ; for it is sometimes both sweet and politic 
to lay up something to atone when atonement is easy. 
At the same time, as if by a mutual understanding, no 
notice was taken of their former meeting that day. It 
remained, as far as they knew, a secret confined to 
their own bosoms ; no very safe link of connexion be- 
tween two such beings as they were. At all evehts, 
she received him to her breakfast-table with a glad yet 
diffident glance ; and while she welcomed me gayly 
and lightly, she spoke to him with tha^ soft and tender 
manner which few hearts are well enough fortified to 
resist. Wit and brilliancy towards him were all laid 
aside ; and the sole fascination she used was gentle^ 
ness. But it did fascirj^te^ and the more because those 
who saw it, felt that*.i3* other charm was wanting^ 
though all but it were unemployed. There was a lan- 
. Vol. I.— D 7 
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gttid paleness, too, over her cwintenance, which spoke 
of feelings disturbed, and which that alchymist vanity 
might turn both to matter for hope and interest, while 
an occasional quick flush^ which rose in her beautiful 
cheek when her eyes suddenly met his — and which , 
could not be feigned — gave the vajue of truth to more 
than what her words and all that her manner implied. 

The silence and reserve which had come over my 
brother once more soon wore away under the influence 
of those eyes and that voice ; and I felt that were I not 
present, much would be said that many an after-thought 
could never canceL But, though the situation was not 
a pleasant one, and though I would have given worlds 
to have been where they wished me — far away— for 
I trust their wishes sent me no farther — ^yet I de- 
termihately held my place ; for I sincerely believed 
that Frank had lost his better judjgment for the time, 
and I hoped that my presence wo^ keep him from 
further rashness. How far I was justified in thai con- 
clusion, and how far the irksome company of a third 
person may not, like a weight upon an arch, make 
strong love the stronger, I do not know ; but at all 
events I did my best, at the expense of feeling that I 
made myself exquisitely disagreeable, to keep my 
brother from plunging into engagements which in his 
situation were madness indeed. Before noon I trusted 
also that commands ta march immediately would reach 
us from Lord Goring ; and I hoped that time and ab- 
sence, and exciting scen^, would eradicate from my 
brother's mind a passion which I deemed, from its brief 
existence, could not be very deeply rooted. / 

God knows I felt not to the full l>ow disinterested 
were my hopes, for I went not on to calculate all the 
consequences which must follow either course my bro- 
ther pursued. I only saw that he was nourishing a 
passion that would meet my father's strongest opposi- 
tion, and which, if persisted in, would bring misery and 
disunion into the bosom of hiagynily. The possibility 
of my brother resisting my fotKer's expressed will I 
never dreamed of; nor do I think did he ; but I saw 
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t&at, any way, Frank was laying up a store of uncom- 
fort for himself; and I did not pause to consider what 
benefit his conduct might produce to me. 

I sat, therefore, and joined in the conversation, affect- 
ing not to perceive that aught but common courtesy 
influenced my two companions. There wa^ a con- 
sciousness,' however, in their own bosoms which caused 
them perhaps to suspect me of seeing more deeply than 
the surface ; but the suspicion was evidently but transi- 
tory. Lady Eleanor Often turned her eyes upon me 
with a scrutinizing glance, but I took care to betray no 
knowledge; and the conversation, principally carried 
on by her and Frank, like a clear sunny stream passing 
over the pebbles of its bed, touched lightly upon a thou- 
sand topics, mellowed them in its own transparent depth, 
and lighted them with the bright rays which poured 
through the current of the discourse from the fire in 
their own hearts. 

Noon approached and passed; and some grand 
massive clouds, heavy and detached in the broad ex- 
panse of blue, floated over the sun, and gave a coolness 
to the air. Frank, tired of my presence, and impatient 
under the excitement of his new sensations, proposed 
to call our troopers to sjsiddle, and manoeuvre the regi- 
ment on the village green. '^ In hopes," he said, " fair 
lady, that we may have an inspector-general whose 
soft eyes will see but few faults in our poor efforts.** 

" If there be any faults," replied Lady Eleanor, " I 
will try hard to see them, I confess — ^for I feel afraid," 
she added, in a lower tone, '* of being but too blind." 

*' In sweet charity, be blind still, dear lady," replied 
my brother, in the same voice. *' I fear, in this world, 
opening one's eyes is always a day too soon, especially 
to faults," he added aloud, '^ and therefore I beg that 
you will keep your eyes fixed upon my brother Harry's 
troop, which he has hirought into more perfect discipline 
than any of the rest — ^nay, to say sooth, his fellows go 
through their manoeuvres with a precision only to be 
equalled by the learned xats at a faur. This is one of 
our troops of harquebusiers, and| good faith I to see the 
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worthies prime their pieces, handle their matches, give 
^e, and file ofT to let the second, third, fourth, or fifth 
rank do the same, one wodd think t^em the priests of 
some papistical church, they set to their work so reve- 
rently.** 

A slight flush came over the cheek of our fair hostess, 
but it passed away in a moment. 

"Do not abuse my troop, Frank,** replied I; "it 
is the one will do best service in the field, depend 
upon it." 

•* Nay, I do not abuse it," he answered, with that 
spice of bitterness which he could seldom repress. " I 
say they are most uncommonly exact ; and when they 
get their carbines to their shoulders, they put me ever 
in mind of fiddlers in an orchestra — nay, turn not red, 
Harry — ^I mean that they keep their time as well. But 
hie thee to the regiment, my good brother and adjutant ; 
turn them out on the green, and, as soon as this fair 
lady is prepared, I wUl escort her down to witness our 
evolutions." 

Such a command could not be disobeyed, though its 
motive was evident enough. Lady Eleanor even re- 
quested Colonel Masterton by no means to stay for her 
when his presence might be wanted elsewhere — but 
her tone did not much enforce her word8,,^"1Strange in- 
deed it is that such things should be ! yet-^while we 
all think we are speaking one tongue — there are a hmi- 
dred dififerent languages brought in to modify our mo- 
ther English, even in the ^simplest conversations. 
There is the lan^age, so often talked of, of the eyes ; 
and there is the language too of the tone, and the lan- 
guage of the gesture, and the language of manner, and 
the language of emphasis. In short, every one in this 
world speaks Babel, pure Babel ; and very, very often 
the whole force of a thousand other tongues is employed 
to contradict the faint, fake wojrde that are dropping 
conventionally ftom our lips. / 

Lady Eleanor begged my bMher <Jji no account to 
remain for the purpose of escortmg^er ; but the tone, 
ihe manner, the eyes said stay ; and Frank had sud- 
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denly become possessed of a fund of courtly polite- 
ness, which would on no account suffer him to leave 
her side. 

Our horses had for some time been standing saddled 
at the door ; and mounting with all speed, the com- 
mands I had received were soon obeyed, the troopers 
in their saddles, and the regiment drawn up. 

We had still to wait long for the. appearance of the 
lady, whose preparations struck me as somewhat te- 
dious. After a time, however, she appeared, riding a 
beautiful pawing jennet, accompanied by my brother 
on horseback, and followed by more than one servant 
mounted and dismounted. Frank was all life and spirit, 
and very different was his^ manner of command that 
day from that to which his regiment was accustomed. 
His animation had of course its effect upon the men, 
and all our evolutions were performed with an ease and 
brilliancy I had n^ver before witnessed. Lady Elea- 
nor's jennet, well-trained, though spirited, stood quietly 
through all the noise and bustle of our brief review. 
At length, after ^peaking a few words to her for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether it would also stand 
fire, Frank gave the word for the two troops of harque- 
busiers, wliich in those days formed a part of Qvery 
regiment of cuirassiers, to blow their matches, and 
each line to give a parting salvo ere they filed off. The 
order was promptly obeyed ; but at the discharge of 
the very first troop, Lady Eleanor's jennet took fright, 
and galloped like the wind over the green towards the 
park. The rider kept her seat with admirable horse- 
manship as long as the animal remained upon the level 
ground ; but, wHd with fear, and knowing its own pas- 
ture, the jennet attempted to leap the low brick wall 
that separated the grounds from the village, caught the 
coping with its heels, and fell ; throwing the lady, to 
all appearance, lifeless on the turf. In an instant — 
before I had time clearly to see what had passed — 
Frank's horse had cleared the wall at a little distance, 
and he was by her side. The regiment, and the whole 

yfoMi I believe, were forgot \ and raising ber ia bi9 
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arms, he bore her across the park towards the house, 
followed by a crowd of servants and of the inferior 
neighbours, who, on the commencement of the review, 
had e<^lected within the park wall to see the sight. 

The command in chief, of course, fell upon me in 
my brother's absence ; and assuming a degree of his 
own sternness, to repress some merriment which his 
eagemess to succour the lady had occasioned, I went 
through the customary forms, and once more dismissed 
the troopers to their quarters* When all was con- 
cluded, I too hastened up to the house, in truth really 
anxious for the safety of the lovely woman, who, though 
imdoubtedly the willing cause of my brother's infatua- 
tion, was, I believed, unconscious of the evil likely to 
result from the passion whose seeds she was busily 
planting in his bosom. I was admitted by the servants 
to the withdrawing-room, to which she had been con- 
veyed, and found her lying on the pile of cushions be- 
side which we had first beheld her. A maid and my 
brother were all who were present ; but the lady was 
by jthis time perfectly recovered ; and was answering 
Frank^s repeated inquiries by assurances that she was 
unhurt, and by a thousand thanks for the assistance he 
had afforded, and the kindness he had shown. The 
assistance, indeed, she would insist upon believing to 
be far greater than Frank would allow — indeed far 
greater than that which really had been rendered. The 
horse) she declared, would certainly have trodden upon 
her as she lay, had not Colonel Masterton come to her 
assistance ; and though my brother pledged his word 
that the poor jennet, whose fright had caused all tlie 
alarm, had gone half over the park before he could 
possibly arrive, she clung to the idea of his having res- 
cued her from danger, and magnified the debt«to justify 
the greater gratitiide. 

Although she had escaped without any fv ther in- 
jury than such as mere fear might b^ su][>po8ed to oc- 
casion. Lady Eleanor ccmdnued to decline during the 
rest of the day ; and wkh her beauiilid limbs stretched 
vipoKk her Moorish oouob^ with every accessary of 
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beauty and luxury, a languid softness in he? eyes, arid 
an air of negligent exhaustion over her whole form, 
she looked like a fairer t3rpe of that famed Egyptian 
queen who had made the mighty of the earth her 
slaves. t\ 

Thus hour passeel after hour ; and Frank remained 
chained to her feet-— chained, ay ! no negro slave with 
golden collar graven with his master's name ever bore 
the badge of servitude more plainly. No actual sum- 
mons, it is true, caUed him from her. We had estab- 
lished a line of sentries up the avenue, and reports 
were made from the regiment every hour. Our horses 
stood ready at the gate, and all things were prepared 
/ to march at a moment's notice on the return of our 
messenger. But the very uncertainty of how long 
the happiness he enjoyed might last made it but the 
more intoxicating, the more dangerous to my* brother ; 
and the hourly expectation of a summons to quit 
charms which had so captivated him, and to abandon 
feelings that he had never known before, perhaps 
made those feelings shoot their roots more deeply and 
rapidly into his heart than they would have done under 
any other circumstances. 

However that might be — ^whatever might be the 
cause of the suddenness of the change which had come 
over his whole character, and had transformed him 
from the most reserved, and calm, and cold of Grod*s 
creatures, to the most ardent, quick, and impassioned 
— so it was ; and I verily do believe he would even 
then have taken a distaff and have spun, had those 
lovely lips demanded it. 

Nor was'the lady herself less touched with the same 
fire. There was certainly more of manner in her con^ 
duct, — ^she had more command over herself — a power 
which, while it shaded in her, with a vail of female 
delicacy, the same flame which blazed forth in his every 
word and look, gave an air of art and study to her de- 
meanour which at that time almost led me to believe 
that she was playing a part. But a thousand touches 
of deep feelmg escaped her even then, which after- 
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knowledge of the world has taught me to judge more 
rightly; and thence to feel sure that at that period of 
which I speak she loved deeply, and for the first time. 
Hers was the passion of one who had long trifled with 
love without ever feeling it, but who at last was pro- 
foundly wounded by the weapon she had used against 
others ;; while Frank's was the first, deep, powerful, 
maddening affection of one who, long immovable, was 
hurled headlong from his strength at last. " 

The hours passed on, and no tidings arrived of our 
messenger. I could not suppose that any evil chance 
had befallen him ; for he was one of those happy peo- 
ple that invariably find some way to get out of a scrape. 
Being also dressed with puritanic simplicity, totally 
unknown in the country, and guarded by as much 
shrewd cunning as ever fell to the share of mortal, he 
had every chance of reaching Lord Norwich's head- 
quarters unopposed ; but still he did not return, and I 
was uneasy at his absence. There was that sort of 
vague uncertainty about our situation — ^that conscious- 
ness of a thousand dangers surrounding us, together 
with that ignorance of Uie shape they might assume, 
or the side on which they might attack us, which to 
my feelings was worse than dmost any more positive 
and ascertained peril. With my mind unoccupied, my 
passions disengaged, I could not rest satisfied with 
such a state <^ things ; and seeing that Frank was 
growing totally careless on the subject, and only re- 
garded each hour's report as interruption to sweeter 
discourse, — ^hopeless also of rousing him from his apa* 
thy, I proposed to go forth to recoimoitre the country 
myself. ^ 

Frank consented with the best grace in the world, 
v« 9X\d Lady Eleanor, though she murmured something 
^concerning my indefatigable zeal, did not oppose my 
going witb al^ of those words that command. 

I mounted, therefore, and sallied forth, followed by 
a sergeant's guard; but though for more than three 
hours I exsmiined the countiy between the village and 
Maidstone; inquired of every peasant and climbed 
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every eimnencfe ; strained my eyes in examining the 
wide country round, and exhausted all my wit in cate- 
chiising many an ignorant, obstinate, thick-headed boor ; 
I could obtain no information either of Goring or Skip- 
pon, and returned convinced that both were much far- 
ther from us than we had first been taught to believe. ' 

As we came nearer to our quarters the old castle on 
the hill caught my eye, and it immediately struck me 
that from its commanding situation I. should gain a 
better view of the country, if I could but climb to some 
of the still standing pinnacles^ than could be obtained 
from any of the neighbouring points. The hill uf^on 
which it was placed was' very steep and rocky, but 
clothed with wood from the little stream (or bourne, 
as they called it) at its base, to the green platform on 
which the old fortress stood. The space between 
indeed was varied by many a bold face of cliffy sand- 
stone and many a detached bank unclothed by herb 
or flower ; but round the whole, as I have said, swept 
the remains of some old forest which probably at one 
time had covered all the neighbouring country. Through 
this wood appeared one or two paths, winding among 
the bold masses of rock that broke the rounded green 
tops of the oak and the beech, apparently terminating 
at the esplanade above; and by one of these I deter- . 
mined to make my way up to the castle. 

Leaving my horse therefore below with the troop- 
ers, who sheltered themselves^ under the shade of the 
woodside, I began to climb the hill. It was by this 
time verging towards the evening, but with the sun still 
high and powerful, so that the ascent was somewhat 
fatiguing, and I paused more than once to recover 
breath. One of my halts, however, was disturbed by 
several stones rolling down upon my head, as if some 
one were walking along the steep and narrow path 
above; and looking up I strove to discover who or 
what it was that preceded me, but I saw no one ; and 
as it might very well be a sheep, a goat, a deer, or 
even a bird, I proceeded without fiirther notice. 

Before I had reached the top I perceived that the 
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path which I was following wound awa^ by an easy 
slope to the farther side of the hill ; and at the same 
time, directly before me — with its gray stones over- 
hanging a mass of rocky cliff not a hundred yards 
from me, but with a somewhat precipitous ascoit be- 
tween — ^I saw through the trees the angle of the high- 
est tower, whitoh had still resisted even Time, £at 
great commander, who destroys by his unremitting 
siege more castles than the sap and mine. The 
sallyport, for ages so carefully barred and watched, 
now stood wide open for the entrance of whatever 
being chance might bring to invade the territories no 
longer guarded by any Siing but solitude and deso- 
lation. 

The beaten path, as I have before said, took an- 
other turn to reach some other part of the building ; 
but making myself a way over the roots of the trees 
and the high bank which intervened, I soon reached 
the postern, which man's foot seemed to have left un- 
trodden for long years ; and climbing the grassy and 
ruined staircase that wound through the thick wall, I 
reached the battlement above. Thence I cast my eyes 
over the whole country which lay beneath my feet, 
spread out in sunshiny magniffcence. The many roads 
which intersect that rich part of England wandered 
away from my feet in a thousand directions, like the 
minute traces which the lizards leave behind upon the 
fine sand ; and I could perceive here and there a group 
of country people plodding quietly homeward ; but no- 
thing to cause alarm or to excite suspicion. The even- 
ing was not far advanced, but nevertheless the great 
orb of day had so far declined as to group the trees 
and woods in broad masses of light and shade, while 
the grand floating clouds, which would fain have been 
l^under-storms, cast immense blue shadows over de- 
tached portions of the landscape, contrasting splen- 
didly with the laughing daylight, in which the whole 
of the surrounding scene rejoiced. 

My object certainly was more to examine than to 
admire ; but after having gazed in vain> as far as dis* 
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covery went, I staid some time to 1^ my eye rest upon 
a scene, the calm, rich, peaceful extent of which fell 
upon my heart with a sensation of stillness so deep 
as almost to be melancholy* 



CHAPTER Vn. 

ka I descended the stairs, wi^ a slow and somewhat 
thoughtful step, I heard a rustling below as of some 
persons moving through the long grass and brambles, 
which now tenanted the courtyard ; and luckily before 
I had shown myself the sound of people speaking 
reached me, and I paused. My progress, so far, had 
not. given the alarm to the speakers.. They continued 
their conversation ; and the ruined walls of the tower 
in which I stood collected every word that was spoken 
in the court below. 

" Now, then,"- said one voice,^** on with thy tale, 
man — ^though why thou shouldstlear to speak before 
Jonah I know not.** 

" For fear he should not bury what he hears in a 
whale's belly," replied another. 

" Pshaw ! He is honester than thou art," rejoined 
the first. 

^' The more reason he should not hear my counsel," 
said the second. '* But let us get up to the top of that 
tower, and see whether the Am^ekitish horsemen have 
turned." 

"Nonsense!" replied the other; "they have gone 
back to their quarters. Besides, Jonah would give us 
notice if they were coming here^ So on with thy 
tale, for I am in haste. He has bit at the bait, thou 
sayest, like a famished trout at a water-fly* What 
more ?" 

The first sound of the voices had made me pause ; 
and as they went on, there were many reasons induced 
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me to await patiently the termination of the conteraa-i 
tion which the speakers had begmi. It was evident, 
from what they said, that besides the two men below, 
there was another watching at no great distance, and 
from the clink of spurs, as well as from various other 
jingling sounds, it appeared clear that the speakers 
were well armed. In the first place, then, I did not 
choose, out of .reach of assistance, to encounter unne- 
cessarily two nen whose words at once showed them 
to be enemies »o my party, with a third within call. In 
the next place, I believed them to lie enemies who 
assmned the character of friends ; and in any circum- 
stances, whether as open or concealed foes, I felt my- 
self perfectly jnstified in makmg myself master of 
their plans, in whatever way chance might furnish. 
I paused, therefore, and listened withxall my ears ; and 
never doubting that if they discovered me, immediate 
and deadly strife must be the consequence, I drew 
myself back into the dark turn of the stair, just above 
a spot where one side of the wall was broken away, 
determined over the gap thus left in the masonry to 
hurl the first who attempted to come up, should then* 
proposal of climbing the tower be renewed. 

" Well, then," continued one of the voices, which I 
felt positively certain was that of my brother's valet, 
Gabriel Jones, " I told thee that he bit at the bait like 
a famished trout ; but I did not tell thee that the bait 
seemed marvellous willing to be swallowed." 

" I knew that, without thy telling," replied the other 
voice, of whose sotnds I ^d not feel near so sure, 
though I thought I had heard them also before. He 
spoke in a sharp rough tone, I remarked ; and it seemed 
to me, that though nothing was said which could give 
offence, there was something in the general subject of 
the conversation which paified and irritated the person 
who now spoke, in a degree which scarcely brooked 
control. ** I knew that, without thy telling. Thinkest 
thou I have known her from her childhood, and watched 
every turn of her mind till I could divine at a glance 
why her ribands were of a particular colour, or why 
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herlcerchief was turned aside ; and did not know that 
she could not sit beside any male thing for ten minutes 
without striving to make it her slave? Ay J and with 
such power does she strive, that I never yet saw the 
man that could resist It.^ 

**And thou thinkest that she is never touched her- 
self by this same vanity of love V* demanded his com- 
panion. 

I* '* As the diamond that cuts glass is wounded by the 
glass that it cuts," replied the other, '^ so has she been 
ever," 

** But so is she not now,'* replied the voice 1 took to 
be that of Jones, with the most determined accent : 
" for I tell you. Master Avery, that she is now as much 
in love with him as woman ever was with man. I 
have lived my day, and ndl for nothing, having known 
many women in a godly way ; and, I say, she is more 
lb love with him even than he with her. Ay, and as I 
know you have set her apart as your share of the 
spoil, and have heard say that you are as sinfully pos- 
sessed with her fleshly beauties as the rest, and propose 
to wed her — " 

M wed her T cried the other, in a tone of bitter 
negation — ^*' I wed her ! — ^I would as soon wed a viper 
that has stung me. I tell thee, man, she has done me 
iih*bng; and I will have my revenge. But wed her"! 
— ^DO, no, no, no, no ! I will wed her rich lands and 
manors ; "but the marriage contract shall be a commis- 
sion from the council of state, and she shall be named 
therein a sequestered malignant, giving harbour and 
countenance to vain and malicious persons, rebellious 
to the state and houses of parliament. Wed her! 
But she can wed no one without an act passes for allow- 
ing to an women the ^consolation of two husbands. 
But, pshaw ! thou talkest nonsense : she loves him not. 
She plays with him as she has played with many a 
thousand others : she feels' it not, whatever she makes 
him think." 

"I see the tidings give thee pain to hear,'* replied his 
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companion; "and I have heard that thou didst mice 
love her thyself." 

'<I did! I did I" answered the ^person he called 
Avery, in a tone and with a vqhemence which showed 
how much passion overmastered reason ; " I did love 
her — ^madly — ^passionately. But I tell thee now, there 
is not in my bosom a particle of love as small as the 
grain of dust which escapes the carefiU housewife's 
eye. No ; there is no love, but some hate ; and I 
would give two fingers of my right hand, — ^ay ! of this 
right hand, which serves me well when occasion calls 
for it, — to think that she herself were wounded as thou 
sayest. Oh, to see her writhe under the passion she 
haid so often mocked ! tQ see her bum with the same 
mad love ! to see her hopelessness ! or even more," he 
added, in a low, deep voice, *' to see her infamy !" 
. ^^ There is a hopeful chance of it all," answered the 
other, with a sort of commonplace tone of knavery,, 
that discorded strangely with the deep and terrible pas- 
sions which the voice of his companion had betrayed. 
^* There is a hopeful chance of it all, if things be man- 
aged rightly." 

" Pshaw !" cried the other ; " I tell thee she does 
not-— she cannot love, — ^it is not a part of her nature : 
she knows not what it is." ' 

<' Mark me then, good Master Avery," replied the 
firsti " Why sits she even now with her hand clasped 
in his ? Why did she lean her head upon his shoulder 
and weep like an infant within this hour, while telling 
him something that my ears could not catch, through 
the chink of the door ?" 

j:* The other paused for some moments before he re- 
plied, as if the tidings that he heard took him by sur- 
prise ; and I could hear him make two or three strides 
through the courtyard with a heavy foot. 

*' Ha !" cried he, as he did so ; '* ha ! then she is 
caught indeed ! Little did I think," he added, pausing, 
*' little did I think when I took care to let her hear of 
his coming, and to spread the tidings of 4us beauty and 
gallantry, in order that she might invite him to her 
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houset and entangle him in those bonds of amorous 
toquetry which I well knew she would weave, — little 
did I think she would outdo my desires, twine the 
spider threads she has spread for so many round 
herself as well as him, and he caught in her own net, 
as well as fulfil my purpose of detaining him at her 
feet But mark me ! mark me well, Matthew Hutch- 
insonr^" 

Matthew Hutchinson ! I thought ; then, after all, it 
is not Gabriel J<mes ! Yet I could have sworn to the 
voice ; and as these thoughts passed through my braiUf 
curiosity got the better of prudence, and taking a step 
forward, I leaned over the side of the broken wall, 
to gain a view of the speakers. I did not isucceed, 
howerer ; and in the effort I displaced one of the large 
stones, which — ^together with a mass of loose cement 
and some shrubs that had struck their roots therein-— 
rolled away and fell close to where the others must 
have stood. Possibly they might catch a glimpse of 
my hand also, as I grasped the comer of the tower ; 
for the moment after came the words, *' We are over- 
heard !** followed by a loud, long whistle ; and I could 
bear retreating steps making their way through the 
brushwood* 

Instantly springing from my concealment, and '^re^ 
solved to run all risks for the purpose of discovering 
who were the speakers, I attempted to follow ; but the 
court was perfectly clear by the time I reached it. I 
darted from one part of the building to the other with 
the speed of light, but in vain. I rushed out upon the 
esplanade, but there was no one there. Not a step 
could I hear; not a human being could I discover; 
not a motion could I see among the shrubs, except 
when I startled a t^nlsh from the leaves, and had to 
blush for half-drawing my sword upon a bird. All 
was clear, and calm, and still, with the evening sun- 
shine sleeping quietly upon the gray ruin and the green 
ivy, as if the step of man had never disturbed the 
sUence of the place since the ruin and ivy had first 
' clung together*--qiuet, as if no human voice bad broken . 
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the hush since those courts and haUs had be«i tved 
by the busy and the gay of other days. I couid hardly 
believe my senses ; and again ran rafiidly over every 
part of the building, which indeed seemed to offer small 
opportunity of co^icealment But the second examiaa« 
tion was as unsuccessful as the first ; and now* resolv- 
ing to ascertain in some degree whether Gabriel Jones 
was really the speaker whose voice I had heard, by 
seeking him at the manor-house, I ran down the hill 
like lightning, and springing on my horse, ordered one 
half of the troopers to spread themselves round the 
edge of th^ wood on every side, and keep vigilant 
watch till they were relieved, stopping ^very person 
who came down from the hill above. 

In the mean while, accompanied by the other half, 
I put my horse into a gallop, and never drew a rein 
till I arrived at the steps of Uie mansion. I entered 
without ceremony, and encountering one of Lady 
Eleanor's tiring-women in the second hall, I asked if 
she had lately seen Colonel Masterton's valet. She 
replied at once that she had passed him not long be- 
fore as he sat reading on the window-seat in the lobby. 
It was his usual place of saintly n^ditation, one of 
those broad window-seats, retiring thither from tlie un- 
holy merriment of his fellow-servants in the hall. To 
the spot the woman mentioned, then, I hastened ; and 
undoubtedly there sat Gabriel Jones, with a Bible in his 
hand, and bearing not the slightest mark of having 
quitted the house during the day. I fixed my eye 
keenly upon him ; he met it without a change of aspect. 
I spoke to him ; he replied in a calm unruiiled tone. 

What, then, could be the meaning of what I h<^d 
heard? I knew that I had no talent for remembering 
either .voices or persons ; and therefore I doubted my- 
self. Yet the tone and manner had been so like that 
of the canting varlet who followed my brother, that I 
had not for a moment doubted the identity of him and 
the person I had heard speak, till I found the latter was 
called Matthew Hutchinson. 

I have reported^flie conversation of the speakers 
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fltiied]^ as I beard it ; but it may be now neeessary to 
say a word or two in regard to the interpretation I put 
upon it. Without some latent link of connexion between 
myself and the persons who spoke, their words would 
have been uninteresting enough, but I had fancied myself 
absolutely svxe that there was such a link, and while 
that certainty lasted, what they had said appeared of 
no slight import Under the first impression, I had 
believeid that the whole conversation referred to my 
brother and Lady Eleanor Fleming. It was applicable 
in almost every respect, as long as Gabriel was the 
undoubted speaker ; but now it might refer as well to 
some other persons I had never seen ; and entering my 
own chamber, I stood musing for a moment, in a state 
ei doubt and uncertainty impossible to be expressed. 
In thinking over the conversation I had overheard, 
however, I began to remember several circumstances 
that were apparently at variance with my first idea, 
that the lady spoken of was Lady Eleanor Fleming. 
No names, it must be remembered, had been mentioned 
but those used by the two strangers to each other. 
One of the speakers had clearly inferred that the 
woman of whom he spoke was bound by indissoluble 
ties to some one else. Now Lady Eleanor was a 
widow, the mistress of her own person and fortune — 
at least so I had been taught to believe ; — and though 
I felt sure that her union widi my brother would cause 
eternal discord between my father and Frank, yet in 
every other respect she was qualified to become his 
wife. But such did not seem to be at all the situation 
of the person I had heard mentioned ; and combined 
with the fact of my finding Gabriel Jones sitting quietly 
at the manor, this circumstance led me to believe 
that I had grossly deceived myself : nor could I help 
acknowledging that I must have done so, even while 
the sound of the hypocritical villain's voice kept ring* 
ing in my ears, and still assuring me that I was right. 
The whole business, in short, confused and perplexed 
me; at length, after sending to recall the troopers 
from the hilly and having somewhat rectified the dis* 

8* 
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array of apparel which my expedition had oecasioiiedi 
I entered the withdrawing-room, in which my bcoUier 
still sat by Lady Eleanor. I doubt whether he had 
ever moved, except to reach the book which he hdd 
in his hand, and from which he had been reading to 
her some selected passages from Boccaccio. None 
of the extracts which that book contained, indeed, 
could offend the most modest ear ; but through the whole 
there was a strain pf soil voluptuous sweetness, some- 
what difficult fota young man to read safely to a lovely 
womau. Every one, I believe, must have felt that there 
are some things wliich, without having aught of posi* 
tive evil in them, are dangerous from their very sweet- 
ness. Some pieces of music, for instance-^Hsome 
pieces of poetry that unnerve the heart and weaken 
the moral energies of the mind. They are like certain 
perfumes which, though sweet and balmy beyond all 
words, relax and overpower all the corporeal faculties. 
Such was the book out of which Frank was reading. 
All that was evil had been carefully left out, but there 
was softness enough remaining to afford passion a bed 
of flowers. 

Lady Eleanor lifted her head, and my brother ceased 
reading as I entered ; but there seemed to be a new 
change come over them. All was calm. There was 
every now and then a glance of deep affection passed 
between them, which I, who had beheld all that went 
before, marked and understood. I saw that their mu« 
tual hearts had poured themselves forth to eacli other* 
and that all had been spoken. But it is probable, that 
had any other persons come there suddenly, without 
previous knowledge, they would have seen nothing in 
the conduct of those two to excite a suspieicHU of what 
was passing in their bosoms. There was, it is true, 
in my brother's aspect, a degree of anxiety minted 
with melancholy ; but that might have been accounted 
for from a thousand other sources ; and though his eye 
often wandered over vacancy, as if it communed with 
things we could not see, and his words beeamonsdly 
fell somewhat wide of the subject, yet the state of the 
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country, and the responsibility of his command, might 
easily explain such absence of mind. It was only to 
my ear a certain softening of the tone when he spioke 
to her ; only to my sight a peculiar glitter of the eye 
when it rested on her lovely form, that told what was\ 
the theme of his thoughts, when his mind seemed wan- 
dering afar. 

As a matter of course, when first I returned, he asked 
some questions concerning my expedition ; and I, in 
reply, simply stated the fact that I had bade a con- 
siderable circuit through the adjacent country, and that 
I had gained n,o information of the enemy. I gave no 
particulars, and he sought none ; and all the news that 
he could furnish forth amounted to the statement that 
William Fells had not yet returned, accompanied by 
some expressions of wonder at his absence. Little 
anger^ however, or impatience, mingled with his sur- 
prise ; he was evidently-growing quite contented with 
his present situation; his mind, concentrating all its 
energies upon one object, saw and was willing to see 
no other ; and I doubted not that he wished William 
Fells might remain wherever he was till doomsday, 
provided he himself might remain where he was, also. 

To me Lady Eleanor was all that was kind and at- 
tentive ; and lliere was a degree of timid softness in 
her manner, as if she feared me, and yet would fain 
have won my regard, which interested me in despite 
of myself. I felt as if I had injured her by believin<2f 
that she was the person to whom the unseen speaker 
had referred ; and I was again obliged to acknowledge 
to myself that I had no just cause to suppose her the 
original of the very unfavourable portrait they had 
drawn. That she had acquired a sudden and extraor- 
dinary influence over my brother was all |hat I could 
lay to her charge ; but that she herself shared the pas- 
sjfon she inspired, and brought along with her beauty, 
and talent, and fortune, and rank, at least in equal pro* 
portion to the endowments which Frank possessed, I 
dould not doubt. • If, therefore, the event of their love was 
imhappy, she was to be pitied more than blamed ; and 
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I reasoned myself into believing that I had done her 
gross wrong in attributing to her a character affixed by 
two persons I did not know, to some one whose 
name had never been mentioned. My manner and my 
tone, which I am not sure had been at first so polite 
9s either her station or her hospitality required, grad- 
ually softened into more kindly demeanour under these 
reasonings. In addition to all the powers she naturally 
possessed of pleasing, she became an object of interest 
and thought to me. I could not help looking upon her, 
I knew not well why, as one whose destiny was some- 
way to be linked to me and mine ; and at the same 
time the vague conviction of a thousand dangers and 
obstacles made me set down in my own mind her por* 
tion in our common lot, as one of unhappiness. I be- 
held her then with the feelings wherewith we always 
regard any one doomed to suffer. But those smisa- 
tions were still so undefined as to take no part from 
the charms of her society ; and enchanted (though not 
to the same degree as Frank) with her grace, her beauty, 
and her wit, I yielded myself to an evening of enjoy- 
ment. 

The hours flew rapidly ; and at supper, which was 
announced soon after my return, the conversation be- 
came of that varying kind — ^sometimes brilliantly gay, 
sometimes grave almost to sadness ; sometimes inter- 
rupted totally by those breaks of deep thought that 
words cannot, must not imbody — ^which b perhaps 
more powerful in working upon the heart's feelings 
than the brightest of man's wit alone. Reserve and 
unkindness, and I am afraid duty too, were forgotten, 
and all was free kindness and ease. I was the first to 
put a check upon it, by observing, most ill-advisedly — 
more as a thought that found unconscious voice than a 
premeditated remark — "Who would have thought, 
Lady Eleanor, that at this present moment we have 
known each other butjfour-and-twenty hours ?" 

My own heart was free ; and Heaven knows I meant 
nopffence ; but even as I spoke the blood mounted up 
over her neck, and cheeks, mi brow, and forehead, to 
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the very roots of that deep brown hair that fdl in hya- 
cinthine masses round her face. 

My brother started, and for a moment turned upon 
me a half-angry glance, as if he thought I meant to 
break in upon the pleasure of the moment by an im- 
plied reproof; but the annoyance which I began my- 
self to fe<^l at my ill-judged remark, and which showed 
itself by this time in my face, evinced my innocence of 
all offence ; and he answered, ^ What is the real dif- 
ference, Harry, between four-and-twenty hours and a 
life, or even an eternity ? Nothing, believe me ! Time 
is but a name. It is what is done in time that is the 
substance. What are twenty-four centuries to the hard 
rock, more than twenty-four hours to man, or twenty- 
four minutes to the ephemera ! Ay ! even in our own 
existence there are periods in which space, computed 
by its true measure of thoughts, feelings, and events, 
mocks the penury of man's artificial scale, and com- 
prises a lifetime in a day. What matters it to me 
how often the sun rises and sets? Since his last 
plunge into the depths of space, I have lived more years 
than ever I knew before." 

Such a declaration I felt would bear no comment in 
Ills present state of mind, and I kept silence, praying 
heartily that our messenger might return before the 
next morning. Time wore on, however, and he did 
not come ; and late at night we retired once more to 
our apartments. The doors of our dressing-rooms 
Were open as before. On the previous night I suffered 
them to remain so, in consideration of the heat ; but 
hearing Gabriel Jones once moi^ begin his homily on 
the beauty of our hostess, with somewhat of unpleasant 
minuteness in his comments, I shut the door rather im- 
patiently, feeling that I had no right to overhear my 
brother's conversation with his servant. What passed, 
therefore, I know not ; but it went on long, now rising 
into a higher tone for a moment, now dropping into a 
low murmur. At length I heard Frank exclaini, " Vil- 
lain! is such thy morality? What meanest thou! 
What wouldst thou have me do ? Speak out, sir ! No 
innuendoes/' 
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The reply was couched in so low a tone that evSn 
the whisper of it scarcely reached me ; bat the moikient 
after, I distinctly heard a blow, followed by the wordst 
** Scoundrel and sla\e !" spoken in the voice of my 
brother, excited to a pitch of vehemence I had never 
known before. ^* How dare you, for your miserable 
life» dream of so base a suspicion 1 Away ! get thee 
gone ! Away, I say !" 

But the vafet still lingered ; and I could not but hear 
liis low and droning voice, prolonging the conversation 
for some time after. 

At length the door of the other room was shut, and I 
endeavoured to recover that disposition to sleep which 
those sounds had disturbed ; but it was in vain. Be- 
fore I could close my eyes, I heard Frank once more 
begin to move in his dressing-room, and for more than 
an hour he continued to pace up and down with a quick 
and heavy footfall, which' evidently betokened the agita- 
tion of his mind. Sleep I could not, though I tried all 
the many ways recommended to the watchful. I 
counted endless numbers, I kept my eyes fixed wide 
open upon vacancy, I strove never to let n^y thoughts 
i«st upon any one subject; but the moment forgetful- 
ness was sinking down upon me — ^the moment the 
heavy lid was dropping wearily over my ej^e, my 
brother's sharp irregular step roused me with a start to 
think of all that he was suffering. At length I could 
bear it no longer. Notwithstanding his coldness and 
reserve, I loved him deeply and truly. I felt for what 
I believed — ^what I knew indeed — ^he experienced ; and 
awye how much the strongest mind in such moments 
requires consolation and support, I rose, and throwing 
on my morning-gown, I opened the door of the dress- 
ing-room. 

I He was still pacing up and down, habited in his 
night-gear, with his slippers on his feet, and his arms 
crossed upon his chest. The candles had been suf- 
fered to bum untrimmed till they cast a dim and ghastly 
Ijght'over the room, and his own face, haggard with 
struggling passions, showed a strange, wild expressipa 
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in. the pale semi-obscurity of the apartment. His ear 
instamly caught the sound of the opening door, and he 
turned quick upon me with an expression of impatience 
and surprise which might at another time have daunted 
me. But strong in fraternal regard, and resolved not 
to importune him for his confidence, yet not to be re- 
pelled in offering him consolation and assistance, I ad- 
vanced towards him, and took the hand he neither yielded 
nor withdrew. 

" My dear Frank," I said, " I cannot see^ you so 
agitated, so different from what you usually are, with- 
out feeling for you,* and offering you ail that is in my 
power to offer. I am your younger brother, and per- 
haps not calculated to give you advice; but at all 
events I may yield you sympathy, if not assistance. I 
do not ask your confidence ; I see that you suffer ; and 
I divine why you suffer. ^That is enough, and perhaps 
more than enough. Let us aot as brothers ; and at all 
events allow me to give you comfort if I can do no more.'* 

He heard me to the end as usual — then seemed to 
struggle for a moment between habitual reserve and 
awakened kindness ; and at length, throwing his arms 
round me, as he sometimes had done in our boyhood, 
he exclaimed, "My dear Harry, you are indeed 
worthy of ^more confidence than my evil spirit will suf- 
fer me to place in any one. That villanpus, pander- 
ing, hypocritical fanatic !" he continued, bursting out 
with vehemence at some remembrance that seemed to 
eome suddenly over liis mind, — " that villanous, pander- 
ing, hypocritical fanatic ! The best service you could 
do me would be to shoot him through the head. He 
tempts me more than I believed Satan could have 
tempted." 

! ** Nay !" said I, very well understanding who was 
the person he meant, though he had given him no name, 
^ to shoot him through the head, though no more than 
a just reward, would hardly do : but it will be easy to 
send him back in irons to Masterton' House. Ij as 
his officer will do that, and take the whole blame OA 
[najTsett" 
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*^No, no, no!'* answered Frank, with melancholy 
bitterness ; '* what, to blab of my weakness ? to fill our 
stern father's ears with his son's mad, hopeless, des- 
perate passion? to cant about beauty and comeliness 
and carnal perfections, and to show forth how he would 
have stayed me firom going down to drink of the pool, 
but 16 ! I would not ? No, no, Harry ; I have missed 
the more, and the villain must make some mistake in 
his game before I can give him checL Sending him 
l>ack would never do— 'twould but be giving him a rod 
to smite me. No, Harry, no ! But what would you 
have me do, Harry T Speak ! Not to get rid of hun : 
but to get rid of myself; to conquer the inner devil, 
which is the worst of the two," 

" If you ask me seriously. Prank," I answered, " 1 would 
have yon tarry in this house no longer than to-morrow 
morning. Wait but till ten o'clock. Between day- 
break and that hour there will be full time for William 
Fells to return, if Lord Goring be within twenty miles. 
If he arrive not, conclude that some mischance has 
happened, and march forward. Such is your duty as 
an officer, and your absence from this place will be the 
best thing that can befall you in every respect. You 
will then at all events learn whether you can conquer 
feelings which, as far as I see, can but bring misery 
to all." 

•• But without any intelligence f said Frank. " Im- 
possible, Harry ! Suppose William returns with orders 
and finds us gone f ' 

^ •' Leave a sergeant's guard to bring him on with all 
speed;" replied I. "Let us march towards West 
Mailing or Wrotham, near which the Cavaliers must 
necessarily be making head, if, as we heard, they are 
retiring from Dartford." 

•^I will think of it," replied Frank ; « I will think of 
it. But yet it would seem a fertile way of having our 
march traced and our progress opposed, to leave an in- 
significant party in this village with a fuU knowledge 
of our route. Yet I will think of it. In some circum- 
stances a choice of evils is all that is left, ^ Fare thf # 



wellt H^ny ; thank thee for thy kuidnessi and believe 
inPt ^6^ brother! that Frank is not always ae odd as 
he looks. fSven now yon have been a comfort to m^i 
and so I will hie me to my bed and sleep,*' 

To^ have been so was a comTort tp me also \ and 
though I doubted his reaolntion^ and would fain have^ 
had him yield his promise to follow my adviee, I dated 
not urge him further ; but retired to my own chamber, 
and, prllowed on the sweet thought of having soothed 
ipy brother's agitated mirid, I soon tasted as sweet a 
slumber as ipver I remembeif to have enjoyed. 
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CHAPTER "Vin. 

• 

I SLEPT soundly, and I slept long. It w^ seven 
o^cIock before I awoke, and I found that this morning, as 
well as that which preceded it, Frank wfis up and forth 
before me. Little doubting that his minutes of early 
diligence would be given to iJady Eleanor, I hastened 
down to the village; but to my surprise I met him there. 
He was in the act,- hqwever, of sending off a second 
messenger to Lord Norwich,* with orders to return the 
next day if at all. I ventured to remonstrate as soon 
as I could speak with him alone, pointing out that in 
efforts such as that in which we were engaged, delay 
was always worse than rashness. 

It is extraordinary what a change a few brief hours 
will sometimes work in human beings. Those whom 
we l^ft the night before all gay familiarity, and frank* 
free-hearted kindness, will rise — strange moody puppets 
that we are !— will rise, after a few hours' sleep, as cold 
and distant as a stranger. I had quitted Frank with 
our mutual hearts overflowing with fraternal af&ctioni 

* QeoT^ff Loni Goring had before Uiia time become Lord Norwich, mid |l)ere< 
Ibre the names t^re used indKforently ; his claim to the title of Norwich uerer 
iKiWnc heoit udmitiea by the parliament. 
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and the iciness of his nature so far thawed, that I thought 
nothing could ever freeze it towards me again. But 
now I met him in the morning as chill as ever ; and as 
soon as I spoke he cut me short, abruptly. 

^ My determination is taken, Harry,** he replied. 
• '^Then I hope, Frank,** I said, with a foolish degree 
of fieat at finding myself so unexpectedly repelled, ^ that 
it has been formed on motives connected with the ser- 
vice of the king.** 

**That, sir, is my affair,** replied he,. reddening ; "I 
am here to command, I believe, and you to obey. At 
least, such I think «is the import of the commissions we 
received at Masterton House.** 

I offered no reply ; and the messenger was des- 
patched. My brother then proceeded to make some 
quick and sharp inquiries about the regiment, with the 
brief activity of a man who, feeling that he has been — 
is — ^and will be — ^negligent of some important duty, 
strives to satisfy his conscience by a few minutes of 
hasty application. His energy, however, soon died 
away ; and, at the end of half an hour he mounted his 
horse and rode back to the mansion, without taking any 
notice that such a being as his brother was upon the 
face of the earth. I paused for some moments, uncer- 
tain whether I would follow him thither, or remain at 
the village with the regiment But mastering my in- 
dignation, I at length set out, and arrived shortly after 
himself. 

To particularize the events of that day were useless. 
My brother, feeling that he had not behaved to me with 
the same kindness I had displayed towards him, was 
of course more cold and reserved in manner than ever. 
Knowing himself to be wrong in a great and important 
point, he would fain have believed me wrong in the mi- 
nor one of respect towards my conunanding officer : for 
many a man escapes the unpleasant task of blaming 
himself when he finds something to blame in those that 
show him hb faults* 

With Lady Eleanor, however, he was all joy and 
gladness ; and by the despatch of the second messenger 
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to Lord Goring, he seemed to think that he had won 
another day from fatel Finding myself ike one too muck 
to their happiness, and hopeless of effecting any benefit 
by staying, I proposed and received permission to enlist 
ivbstt men I could from the neighbouring villages. Thus 
I was absent during the greater part of the morning ; 
and with little difficulty added nearly a hundred men to 
the numbers of the regiment. There never was such 
easy recruiting, for a military spirit had been en- 
couraged in the country by both parties, which had 
spread through all orders ; and in every village I found a 
number of men only requiring a leader. Many had served 
before, and had been disbanded ; and all were strong 
and powerful fellows, zealous in the royal cause, and 
ready to shed their best blood for the king^s deliverance. 
The whole count*ry I found decidedly favourable to the 
monarch ; and I could not help regretting that more ac- 
tiye and better combined measures were not taken to 
give effect to the true wishes of the people ; but so 
many reverses had befallen the Cavaliers, that the chiefs 
in general were either timid from rebuffs, or rash from 
despair — were either hurrying, on before theur means 
were prepared, or delaying till they lost opportunity, 
that magic door by which man may reach every thing 
on earth, if he seize the one brief moment that it is 
open before him. I could not but regret ; but when I 
thought of the conduct of my own brother, I could not 
wonder at the ill success of the royal cause. And thus 
indeed it was throughout that long and fatal struggle 
which destroyed a good king and desolated a happy 
country. Each man who served or pretended to serve 
the monarch, in fact and truth served his own passions, 
his own interests, and his own prejudices &rst ; and 
then gave the ^ dregs of his obedience to* his master. 
Many loved the king, but the parliament had taught 
even the Cavaliers that he was not to be obeyed ; and 
the lesson was not the less destructively followed be- 
cause we affected to abhor it. During the evening I 
gave my recruits what little drilling could be forced into 
the time ; a&d endeavoured as far as possible to pro- 

£2 
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vide them with horses and arms ; but, of course, many 
of them were but raw soldiers, and all of them were 
scantily accoutred. 

My brother came not near the regiment during the 
whole day ; and all the duties fell upon myself. 'JHiese 
I performed as well as I could ; and towards sunset rode 
back to the mansion-house, hoping that n6w, at all 
events, the last day of our abode in that Circean dwell- 
ing was closing in. 1 found both Frank and Lady 
Eleanor more absorbed in each other than ever. Her 
eyes when I entered were fUU of tears ; but they were 
c^oon wiped away, and the evening passed as before, 
I never beheld her look so lovely. It seemed as if all 
her most potent charms had been reserved to shine out 
upon that last night of ou^ stay. ^ There was a continual 
variation of the colour in her cheek, that had in it some- 
thing strange and striking ; there was a degree of soul 
and feeling in every movement, in every tone, that gave 
a new grace to^lier splendid form, a new sweetness to 
her Boit ihHUing voice ; and in her eyes there Was n 
deep powerful light, that seemed to spring from the very 
heart, and told of the fire within. 

At about eleven o'clock we rose to retire to our apart^ 
ments, and she bade us good night in a manner which 
seemed to speak that she felt we were going to^ sleep 
beneath her roof for the last time. I augured well from 
it for Frank's resolution the next day, and felt full of 
hopes that all might be amended which had gone amiss. 
My brother entered his own chamber, and both the 
doors between his apartments and mine were closed 
by his order. His rascally valet remained long with 
him, and I believe I was asleep before he went. My 
slumber was light, however, and in the middle of the 
night I woke up without any apparent cause, and could 
not close my eyes again. What it was had roused me I 
do not know. I had dreamed I heard a noise, but when 
I listened all Was silence, and I addressed myself to sleep 
again. The attempt, however^ was in vain, and rising 
from my bed I approached the open window, throufih 
which! could see the beautiful stars shining in the 
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purple air of a bright summer's night. It was all 
grand and still and solemn ; and the eternal depth of 
space, lying far and uninterrupted in its transparent 
darkness, seemed more tangible, yet more vast, than in 
the day-time, when that profound interminable expanse 
swarming with stars is veiled from our eyes by a 
woven canopy of sunbeams, that curtain round the 
world we dwell in. Hav4ng gazed on the sky till I was 
wearied with its immensity, my eye then fell ujran the 
lawn, and in a moment after I saw a figure emerge 
from the shadow of the trees, with the arms seemin^y 
folded on the breast, and with a slow and musing step 
walk forward across the open ground and enter one of 
the opposite walks. After thinking for some time, en« 
deavouring to divine who it could be, I sat down by 
the window to mark whether it would return to the 
house or not. 

The wind was westerly, and a minute or two after I 
thought I heard the distant sound of horses* feet. I list- 
ened, and was confirmed in the belief. Through the still 
silence of all the world I clearly distinguished the gal- 
loping of several horses, borne to my ear by the breeze, 
and alternately low and loud, as the riders passed by 
the various little woods with which the country round 
was clothed. At length the sound seemed lost, as the 
horses ran down into the valley on the other side of the 
hill which skirted the village to the west. A moment 
after, however, it rose again much louder, and then, 
upon the luminous verge of the sky, where the linger* 
ing rays of the last long midsummer day still tarried, 
as if to catch a glance of their successors, I could 
distinguish the figure of a single horseman. In an 
instant two more appeared, and then a fourth, as if in 
pursuit ; and on they pushed at full speed towards the 
village. 

Towards the top of that hill was stationed our first 
picket, and before the heads of the last three horsemen 
had disappeared as they descended the slope, there 
came a quick, sharp flash, — another, and another ; and 
a moment or two after, the report of distant jfreamuu 

. 9* 
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Hurrying on some clothes, I snatched up my sword, 
and passed through the dressing-rooms to awaken my 
brother. I called : he did not answer. I approached 
his bed ; it was vacant ; but this — as it had been his 
custom sometimes, at Masterton House, to rise and 
walk forth on fine summer nights— did not sur- 
prise me, and the mystery of the figure I had seen upon 
the lawn was explained ; though, at the same time, this 
watchfulness, night afler night, showed me painfully 
the agitated state of his mihd. 

Without fhrther search, I hastened down stairs, and 
out into the avenue. The sentry at the door had heard 
the report, but he had not seen the flash ; and bidding 
him tell the colonel, I hurried on to the village for fur- 
ther information. The whold regiment was now mus- 
tering on the green, and in a very good state, for such 
young soldiers, to repel a night-attack. By the light 
of candles, lanterns, and lighted matches, however, I 
beheld in the midst of the whole my own servant, Wil- 
liam Fellst bleeding from a wound on his cheek, but to 
all appearance not seriously injured. 

His story was soon told. He had not reached Lord 
Goring, he said, notwithstanding all his efforts. On 
setting out, he had proceeded without stopping, till he 
was within six miles of Maidstone ; and affecting to be 
terrified with a godly horror at fsdling into the hands 
of Goring's crew, he had gained from the people of the 
country full information concerning the royalists, who 
had halted by this time in force near Wrotham. Ac- 
cordingly, having quitted the direct road to Maidstone, 
he turned towards the north ; and as his horse was 
weary, determined not to hurry, although his slow pace 
might make him a borrower of the night. ' Before he 
had proceeded far, he heard the sound of horsem^ 
following ; and turning round, saw a considerable party 
approaching at full speed. As their horses seemed 
fresh, and his was nearly worn out, he deemed it best 
to affect unconcern, and let the horsemen pass him if 
they would. 
When they came up, although he was perfectly pre* 
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pardd to be questioned as to his journey, he wsis very 
much soipiised ta find himself suddenly seized, his 
arms pinioned, and his horse^s bridle turned batik the 
way ne had come. He did every thing he could, the 
fellow said, to deceive the enemy. He enacted Gabriel 
Jones to a hair ; he talked about Egyptians and Ama- 
lekites, and the land of Canaan, ana the oppressors of 
Israel ; and he even ended by singing a psalm. 

But all would not do. His captors told him they 
knew him well, and every thing concernmg him ; and 
one of them admonished him sharply not to mock God*s 
saints; and calling him a son of Belial, accompanied 
his warning with a severe blow from the pommel of his 
sword. 

Into whose hands he had fallen he knew not ; but he 
was carried to a village about ten miles from Penford- 
boume, and there he was secured in the upper room 
of a house, where his soul was tormented night and day 
with the godly exercises of the devout inhabitants. He 
was prevented from moving hand or foot by a rope 
which, first twisted and tied found his wrists, was then 
botmd fast about his ankles, at which point the ends 
were secured. In the morning following the day of 
his arrest, he had bread and water given him ; but the only 
information he could gain from the person who brought 
it was, that he was sure either to be hanged or sent to 
the colonies. This prospect gave poor William the 
energy of despair; and with his teeth he absolutely 
gnawed through the rope that bound him, ere the 
second day was completely over. He next. With the 
very same cord, once more united, let himseif out of 
the window into the stable-yard, while ail the house 
were hoiirling their midnight devotions in the lower 
room. He had still a good way to drop down, he said, 
and sprained his leg in doing so ; but this slight injury 
did not prevent him from proceeding to the stable, nor 
bom taking the strongest and freshest horse he could 
find, and setting ofi* with all speed. 

The sound of the animal's feet was the first an** 
uanncement that the fanatics received of the depattttte 
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of their prisoner ; but in a moment, three of them were 
on horseback after him, and the flight became a race. 
William, however, was as good a judge of horses as 
ever sat in a saddle ; and having had his choice of the 
stable, his judgment was put to the fairest test; but in 
the present instance it justified him fully, and he still 
kept before his pursuers; Thus, taking the old castle 
on the hill for his landmark, which he could dimly see 
through the twilight of a summer's night, he reached 
tlie hfll above the village. There, however, those who 
followed, and who seemed to know our quarters as 
well as he did himself, threatened loudly, to shoot him 
if he did not stop ; and one of them fired his carbine, 
which wounded him in the cheek as he turned his head 
to measure the distance he was ofll The shot was 
returned by the out-lying picket ; and finding that he 
•had escaped past recovery, the fanatics gave up the 
pursuit and galloped of. 

On inquiry I found that he had been asked no ques- 
tions, the persons who had taken him seeming perfectly 
as well acquainted with the design of his journey as he 
was himself, and laughing to scorn his attempts to de- 
ceive them, by assuming the cant of their tribe. 

He had seen no one that he knew, though he de- 
clared that he had plainly distinguished the voice of 
Walter Dixon, the companion of our march ; and upon 
him and Gabriel Jones all his suspicions fell concern- 
ing the treachery which had evidently been practised. 
My own doubts certainly jumped wii'i his, but, of 
course, I refrained from giving any opinion upon the 
subject tiU we had further proof; for why I suspected 
Walter DIxoq I know not ; and yet there was upon my 
mind a convicUdn of iiis treason very nearly as strong 
^ as if it had been the matter of direct evidence. 

The news of the messenger's return had by this 
time reached the house, and his story was just finished 
when my brother amved. Prank heard William Fells 
repeat his tale in silence, made no comment, ordered 
the outposts to be reinforced, the regiment back to quar- 
ters, and merely remarking that we must Wait till mid- 
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dfiy for the answer to his last despatches, took his way 
back to,, the hoiise. 

I followed him instantly, and with the heat of youth 
and impatience remonstrated vehemently against this 
new delay. I^ was clear from the information whidh 
William nad obtained, that Lord Goring was encamped 
u little to the west of Maidstone ; it was equally clear 
that no force of any magnitude lay between us and the 
head-quarters of the Cavaliers. To march forward, 
then, appeared to me to be ouMbunden duty, without 
sufiering a moment's delay to Snatch from us the golden 
boon of opportunity. I urged, I remonstrated, I en- 
treated; while he walked oh as calmly as if I had 
been talking of antique Rome. At length I lost pa- 
tience, I spoke with heat and passion ; and gave Frank 
the advantage of my intemperance. 

** Sir,** he replied at length, after he had heard nie 
with a degree of Irritating silence, which provoked me 
still more ; *' sir, you arei my brother, and therefore I 
do not punish you as your insolence deserves ; but as' 
your commanding officer, I order you to be silent." 

• " Well, Frank, well,'' replied I, " my patience may 
last till twelve o'clock ; but if we do not march at that 
hour, t may be tempted to do what both you and I may 
regret.** 

He made no reply, but entered the house; and I 
cotild see by the light which stood in the hall that he 
was as pale as death. Day was now beginning to 
break, and hurrying back to the village, I took care 
that William Fells should get repose and attendance, 
and then busied myself till the usual hour of breakfast 
returned, in all the little details which every man may 
find in plenty to occupy spare minutes. I then went 
back once more to the mansion-house, where I found 
my brother alone in the eating-hall, gazing thoughtfully 
from the window. Shortly after I had entered, a ser- 
vant announced that Lady Eleanor, finding herself 
somewhat indisposed, had not yet risen ; but begged 
that her guests would not wait for her, but WOttla 0at* 
cuse her absence from theh* moming meal. 

£3 
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Frank coloured and then turned pale ; and sitting 
down to table, the breakfast passed in almost total 
silence. Lady Eleanor appeared as we were about to 
rise ; and it was evident that she had been weeping 
long and bitterly, though many an after-efibrt had been 
used to efface the traces of that sad employment. We 
were all under considerable embarrassment, and the 
only question asked was, when Lady Eleanor's sweet 
voice demanded — ^hesitating as it struggled with tears — 
when the march of the regiment was to take place, as 
she feared by the movements she had heard that it 
was ordered early. 

My brother replied that it certainly would, net pro- 
ceed till after midday. It wanted but a few brief hours 
to that time ; but even the certainty of those short 
hours seemed a relief to our too captivating entertainer ; 
and as soon as I could do so politely, I left them to 
themselves, and after wandering some time through the 
park, went back to the village, and wasted away there 
the time till noon. 

During these moments of meditation, I blamed my- 
• self somewhat severely for my conduct to Frank in the 
morning ; and though determined if he still lingered 
with Lady Eleanor, to take a decided part myself, and 
join Lord Goring, I at the same time resolved to speak 
to him coolly and respectfully, and as far as possible 
conceal my conviction of the ttreakness which actuated 
his delay. 

I now suffered noon and half an hour more to go by^ 
in ^hopes 'of the messenger's return ; but at the end .of 
that time I turned my steps back to the^ house. Its 
beautiful mistress was sitting beneath one of the large 
trees on the lawn, playing idly, but gracefully, with 
some of the green branches that drooped within her 
reach ; while Frank, stretched on the grass at her feet, 
raised his eyes to hers as they conversed, and seemed 
drawing life and spirit from those dark orbs alone. 
Doffing my hat to the lady as I approached, I reported 
to my brother in as few words as possible that the ex- 
pected messenger had not come. 
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** Well, then, we must wait till he does," was all the 
reply he thought fit to make. 

" I am sorry that you think so, Colonel Masterton," 
I answered, " for you cannot but be aware that every 
moment lost in the present state of the king's affairs 
is perilous in the extreme ; that Lord Goring himself 
enjoined all speed upon our march, and that he is even 
now probably struggling in vain with a superior enemy, 
because the reinforcements which ou^ht to arrive — ^" 

•* Sir, do you dare to dispute my commands f cried 
my brother, starting suddenly upon his feet, with his 
face glowing like fire. "By heaven, if you presume 
to show any xpore, of ^his insubordinate spirit, I will 
chastise you as I would the lowest trooper in the 
regiment." 

There was a vehemence in his gesture, a fury in his 
eyes, a loudness in his tone, that seemed scarcely sane. 
His whole nature appeared changed, and I almost 
feared his passion would have carried him to the ex- 
treme of striking me. It luckily happened, however, 
that his intemperance was remarked by one to whom 
he appeared to have transferred that command which 
he once had possessed over himself. 

** Frank ! Frank ! for God's sake cease," cried Lady 
Eleanor, forgetting all reserve in her alarm, and laying- 
her hand upon his arm ; ** if you love me, use not such 
language towards your brother. — Nay, Colonel Master- 
ton, do I plead in vain ?" she added, seeing him about 
to speak again. 

*' Not so, dear lady," he replied ; " I was but about 
to give an order to the captain of the third troop. — 
Captain Masterton," he proceeded sternly, " you will 
be so good as with all diligence to reconnoitre the 
country betweeil this place and Wrotham, and particu- 
larly between Ditton and Mailing. Gain what intelli- 
gence you can ; and when you have done so, report 
your return with all speed. Let me not be disobeyed." 

My determination was now taken ; and further discus- 
sbn seemed to be perfectly vain. The commands which 
l^d received, it was clear, were given by my ))rother 
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tmlf as a meaq« of employing me ds^where, and of 
covering the real motives of fresh delays— delay which 
might bring upon his oharacter, as a gentleman and a 
aoldier, reproaches which no aAer-conduot would ever 
wipe out. I coulcl have wept for his weakness, for his 
tn»tnation, for his loss of honour ; hot I felt that I had 
a superior duty to perform ; and I resolved to execute 
it. I accordingly retired in silence, and ordering out 
my troop, proceeded directly towards Wrotham, near 
whieh plac^ William Fells had ascertained that Lonl 
Goring was quartered. It was farther, however, than 
I thought to ^d it, and about four o^clock, we reached 
9, hill from which we could see a considerable way 
over the country beyond. 

A grove of large trees at about two miles' distance, 
covered a considerable apace of ground upon the direct 
road, and ahul out the village towards which we were 
wending. Before ua, crowning the hill, waa a small 
farm-house with its innumerable sheds and courtyards, 
its ploughshares lying in summer idleness about the 
doors, and the patriarchal cock strutting and scratching 
on the customary dunghill. Notwithstandinpf th&rurd 
dirt, which is in fact no dirt, there was an air of g^eat 
comfort and neatness, and repose about the plaee; 
and, pausing to refresh our horses, I purchased a cask 
of beer for. Uie men, and sat and contemplated the calm, 
rich valleys before me« looking as quiet and as peace- 
ful as if they had never been trod by the iron step of 
war. The good man of the house told me that Lord 
Goring had held his head*quarters near Wrotham for 
two days; and it was (supposed, would march for 
Maidstone early the next morning ; but he could give 
me no account of his numbers, although he said uiat 
the Cavaliers mustered pretty strong, and neither Fair- 
fax nor Skippon had made any fresh movements agauut 
them. - 

I listened to his words rather idly ^ and remained 
sitting calmly, on the shafts of one of the carts, letting 
my eye stray into this valley and that dell, as they lay 
in a sunshiny mistiness beneath my glance, aod fanoih 
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ing a thousand little quiet, tranquil, sequestered nooks, 
in the shelter of their bosoms, where the harsh and 
eager worM was only known by hearsay. As I con- 
tinued to gaze upon the prospect, the sunbeams were 
suddenly reflected from one particular point, by some 
bright substance ; and gradually a number of brilliant 
lines were seen proceeding in regular array, along 
what appeared to be a narrow lane. That they were 
not cuirasses was evident from the size ; and, conclud- 
ing them to be the pike-heads of some TfiguajBai of 
infantry marching down to join the royal forces, I s&t 
calmly waiting till the horses were rested* Before 
long I lost sight of the gleagn as the pikemen wound 
onwards ; and the prospect resumed its sleepy tran- 
quillity. A minute or two after, however, I heard the 
report of a cannon, and then another, succeeded by a 
sharp but desultory discharge of firearms, which left 
no doubt that an engagement of some kind was taking 
place beyond the grove of trees which obstructed my 
sight. 

In that direction lay Wrotham and the forces of Lord 
Norwich ; and I could not doubt that, whether the troops 
I had just seen were friends or enemies, an attack had 
been made upon his quarters. Such a moment was not 
to be lost ; and with a beating heart, full of eagerness 
mingled with agitation, I called the troopers to mount, 
and galloped down as fast as my horse would carry me 
towards the right-hand side of the grove. I do not 
think we were five minutes in reaching the turn of the 
wood, which was encircled by the high wall of some 
gentleman's park, of which it formed a part. My troop, 
I cannot but own, was in some disarray by this time 
from the rapidity of our advance ; and I paused for a 
moment to put the men in order, while the mingled 
sound of musketry, and human voices, and charging 
cavalry came loud and close upon the eat; and two or 
three masterless horses passed us with wild speed. 

I then drew out from behind the wall ; and in a mo- 
ment the strange and fearful sight of a field of battle 

Hs all before my eyes. The whole for a jaowent ap* 
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peared smoke and confusion. Handfuls of horse were 
scattered disjointed over a wide piece of common 
ground ; and a number of men on foot were evidently 
flying over the hill. lii the mean while the roar of ar- . 
tillery came from a small battery planted on the slope 
in front of some cottages, whose white faces I could 
scarcely see for the smoke ; and near the same spot ap- 
peared a group of horsemen, one of whom had his hand 
extended^towards the centre of the field, where the most 
serious struggle of the day was going on. At that point 
a large dark body. of pikemen were advancing with a 
steady unshaken front towards the artillery I have men- 
tioned^ notwithstanding the repeated charges of a gal- 
lant regiment of cavalry, who twice within my sight 
hurled themselves upon the pikes, and were driven back 
with the loss of some of their number, who were in- 
stantly trodden under foot by the still advancing infantry. 
I saw at once by their brighter dresses and fluttering 
scarfs that the cavalry in that part of the field belonged 
to the royal forces ; they evidently also made no im- 
pression on the parliamentary infantry ; and though in- 
experienced enough in the art of war, Ifeltthattheonly 
chance of breaking that long deep line of pikes would 
be gained by a charge upon their flank, which our po- 
sition just commanded. We were about three hundred 
yards from them. We mustered but ninety-seven men ; 
but the sight of the energetic strife before us, the ani- 
mating outcry of the fight, and the impatience which 
had gathered in our bosoms under a long and irritating 
delay, were all in our favour. At the very moment I 
saw the royalist cavalry once more rallying for the 
charge, I too gave the word to my men ; and dashing 
down upon the enemy's flank in a compact mass, shout- 
ing loudly, " God and the king !" we were in an in- 
stant — almost before I knew it — ^in the very heart of 
the parliament's infantry. We had cut our way through, 
literally like a cannon-shot. The third and fourth ranks 
of pikemen were all in dis^er ; the second rank turned 
upon the enemies whom they found so unexpectedlu^^ 
in their re^r; the first gave way before the renew^ 
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charge of the Cavaliers in front ; and as the spell of 
their previous success had been their union and firm 
order, the moment their ranks were broken they began 
to fly. Fear, the most infectious of all diseases, spread 
among them, and they dispersed in every diisection long 
before the chances of the day had really gone against 
them. 

This I beheld after I rose, for one grim fellow had 
stopped roe in career, as I was urging on my horse still 
farther into then: ranks, by burying his pike in my poor 
charger^s poitral. I struck at him as I fell, but could 
not reach him ; and he was just preparing the same 
fate for me which had befallen, poor Sorel, when the 
frontline was broken by the Cavaliers, and he was shot 
dead by a pistol-ball. Unable to follow the pursuit, I 
stood and gazed around me, in hopes of seeing some un- . 
appropriated horse which might put me again at the head 
of my men, who had passed on some way before me. 

The royalists were now rallying all around, and it ap- 
peared to me that I could now distinguish on the field 
several more regiments than I had seen at first. The 
group of ofiicers on the hill were also, by this time, ad- 
vancing along the |ield ; and one of them, a middle-aged 
hale-looking man, with quick, keen eyes, and a firm de- 
termined mouth, rode up to me with the somewhat 
mixed exclamation of, 

" Who the devil are you, sir, that come in here to win 
a battle you have nothing to do with 1 Cods fish ! the 
person that made that charge on the flank of the rebels 
ought scarcely to be unknown to me. Who the devil 
are you, sir ; for I have forgot your phiz 1" 

" My name is Masterton, sir," I replied ; " I came 
up to the field by accident at a fortunate moment." 

*' And of that fortunate moment you made a skilful 
and gallant use,*' replied the ofiicer, more seriously. 
** Let me tell you, sir, that they-^ happy men to whom 
such accidents happen. But^w is it. Colonel Mas- 
terton ? I expected to see A older man and more 
soldiers !" 
$t1* You mistake me for my brother, sir, I perceive*^ 
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was my reply- " I am but Colonel Masterton*s younger 
brother, to whom, if, as I suspect, you be Lord Nor- 
wich, you sent a commission as captain of a troop of 
horse." 

" Oons ! man, and where is your brother thcnf de- 
manded the general, " Where is his regiment t Why 
is he not here at the hour of need ? But we must speak 
of all. this hereafter. There, mount that horse, my 
young gallant ! Gather your troop together, and follow 
that road to the right ; keep the pikemen who have fled 
that way from forming again on our flank» But go no ' 
farther than the mill,** he added, hallooing after me. 
"Go no farther than the mill, then come back to 
Wrotham and report yourself." 

He then turned to give other orders for the pursuit ; 
and obeying his commands, I followed the road to the 
right. About a hundred yards from the common I 
.found a considerable body of the enemy already begin- 
ning to rally ; but they had just been defeated — ^we had 
just been, victorious; and dashing at once in among 
them, we again dispersed them over the hedges and 
through the fields, cutting down a number who were 
either bold enough to resist or too slow to escape. We 
saw many, too, of the unhappy wretches flying here and 
there, several of them desperately wounded, and some 
of them with scarcely sufficient strength to totter on. 
My troopers, whose fresh taste of blood had done but 
little service to their hmnaiyty, would fain have termi- 
nated the sufferings of those poor fugitives in the most 
summary manner ; but with some trouble I compelled 
them to refrain ; and after pursuing our way to the mill 
uninterrupted, we returned by the same road, and 
sought the little village, near which I had seen the artil- 
lery of the royal force. 

Not knowing where loquarter my men, I drew them 
up by the side of the^SEpn, and went on foot to seek 
Lord Goring. A crow^Sf officers and soldiers near 
jone particular cottage d^Rted me to him, and entering 
at once the little room in which he was, I found him 
sitting with two or dir^e other gentlemen— all just m 
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they left the field — ^at an oaken table, on vAAh, was a 
large piece of roast meat and a salad. A number of 
people stood about him receiving orders ^ and his din- 
ner was continually interrupted by the necessity of lay- 
ing down his knif6 to sign various papers, or point out 
various movements on a map that lay beside him. 

Several of these affairs were thus transacted before 
his eye fell upon me ; but when it did so he exclaimed, 
" Well, Master Harry Masterton, I owe you more thanks 
than I had time to pay you this morning for your good 
help in the hour of need ; and I now call these gentle- 
men to witness how high I hold your conduct ; for under 
Crod — and I am no fanatic to say to Him belongs the 
first word of thanks»" and he reverently touched his 
hat, — " but as I was saying, under Grod, the success 
of to-day's skirmish is mainly attributable to you. Re- 
mark, the forces I expected not having joined me, I had 
but ^een hundred men on the field, and had my po- 
sition here been forced, I should have lost my commu- 
nication with Hales and the rest ; and probably we 
might never have been able to have effected our junc- 
tion. This gives greater importance to this affair than 
the mere business of the skirmish itself, which, as I said 
before, was as successful as it has been alone, I believe, 
through your fortunately coming up on the enemy's 
flank, seeing the precise moment when a charge could 
be effective, and executing gallantly what was ju- 
diciously devised. Gentlemen Cavaliers, who have 
served ^e king so often, do not think I imply blame to 
you ^ by my praise of this young soldier. I do not be- 
lieve there is one of you but would have done the same, 
had you been placed as he was ; and as you were, you 
acted as well as men could act ; and you, sir, think it 
sufficient honour that 1 say you have behaved as well 
as the oldest and best servants of his majesty could 
have done, had they been plfA^ in your situation." 

It may be easily suppose^wnat I felt at such a pub- 
lic address from the commaWer-in-chief, and my plea- 
sure would have been unmixed and overflowing, had I 
i^t feared tha^ he would every moment a^k me in the 
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same public way the cause of my brother's absence. 
But something in my manner, I know not what, had 
shown to his keen eye that all was not quite right in 
those respects ; and with a delicacy of feeling which I 
could not have expected from his general reputation, 
his habits, or the circumstance^ of die moment, he re- 
frained from questioning me further till he could do so 
in private. 

I stood for some time, however, in momentary ex- 
pectation of having some inquiry put to me, for which, 
Heaven knows, I had no answer ready ; and I con- 
trived in a very few minutes to torture myself with 
imaginary interrogations and replies, far more painfully 
than if what is emphatically called the question had 
been really applied to me. Lord Norwich, however, 
seemed to have forgotten all about my brother, but at 
length, calling me nearer to him, he. demanded what I 
had done with my troopers ; and being informed that I 
had )eft them drawn up without till I had waited upon 
him, he directed me to speak with the quarter-master 
of his own regiment concerning the disposal of them 
for the night. He then added, in a low tone, *' Return 
in an hour, young gentleman ; you will then find me 
alone, and I would have some more conversation with 
you.** 

Glad to escape, I proceeded to find out the officer to 
whom he referred me ; and having made all the neces- 
sary arrangements, inspected the troop, and ascertained 
the amount of our loss in killed and wounded, which 
was comparatively small, I superintended the bringing 
in of two of our wounded companions who had re- 
mamed upon the field, and then turned towards the 
village again, 

I had mingled in the fray ; I had aided in the blood- 
shed ; with all my sm^ypower, I had edged the sword 
of the destroying ange^wd during the whole, I had 
felt very little after the fir|| moment, but the eagerness 
with which a boy pur^u^s^ a butterfly or a bird ; yet as I 
ajfain passed ov|^ ,1j|^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ place to 
piek my way be(|ip^^»e or six naked corpses, 
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which some fiends of women had skeady stri^fid ^d 
left glaring witih their gashes in the evening suns^ I 
own a chill feeling of horror came oyer me, and IccivlS 
not but comment sadly on the bloody work in yia^ I 
had been so ardently engaged. ' ',4 

Was it glory, I asked myself, to make such things 
as that ? Was he the most honourable who could de- 
vise the quickest means of changing the godlike human* 
form, with all the mighty beauty of life and energy, to 
the cold, meaningless, leaden things that lay cumber- 
ing (he bloody earth over which they ^ad lately moved 
in hope and expectation ? But, alas ! glory and hon- 
our, and all the wishes, desires, and pleasures which 
man dignifies with fine or tuneful names, will but few 
of them bear the microscope. 

y 
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CHAPTER IX. '^ 

The hour was just expired when I again turned to 
Lord Goring's quarters, which in fact consisted of a 
mere cottage. He was not yet alone, but his present 
occupation seemed only the discussion of a bottle of 
strong waters, with a gentleman, who sat near him ; and 
who, the moment afler, rose and left the chamber, while 
the general with his own hand restored the spirits to a 
nook in a comer cupboard, from which the bottle had 
been withdrawn. 

*' Sit, young gentleman," he said, as soon as we were 
alone; '^ sit, and let me hear why, instead of sending a 
single troop, your brother did not bring down the whole 
regiment he had commission to raise. I would not 
speak with you publicly on a matter where I may have 
to speak harshly." 

••My brother, my lord," I replied, *»wiaited your 
lordship's orders.. Two messengers have been sent 
you firom Penford-boume," 
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*' None have reached me, sir,** he answered, hastily ; 
** none hare reached me. Orders ! — cons ! air, had 
he not orders to join me with all speed ?" 

*• Till this morning, my lord," I said in reply, "he 
did not know the position of your lordi^hip's forces.** 

" Then why did he not come when he did know it T 
demanded Lord Norwich, vehemently. " Sir, there is 
something more in this ! I have heard of a regiment 
being quartered for three days or more at Penford- 
bourne, while the commanding officer revelled at the 
house of a certain fair widow— or wife — or something 
— ^ha, sir ! Is your brother a coward V* 

"My family, in general, does not produce such 
things," I replied, reddening ; and he instantly added, 

" No, no, I do not suppose it does. But what am I 
■to think, young gentleman ? Here, your brother with 
orders to make all speed and join me without delay, 
halts for three days within fifteen or sixteen miles of 
ray head-quarters, leaves me to be attacked — ay, and 
nearly defeated, by the rebels, and sends me but the 
succour of a hundred men. Sir, the very fact of his 
sending you was either an insult to himself or to me. 
If you could come, he could come." 

" Nay, sir," I answered, " my brother did not con- 
template my joining you. He sent me out to recon- 
noitre, and hearing the firing, I came down to be of 
what poor service I could." 

" What, then, I have not to thank him even for your 
presence T cried the general.' " 'Tis D^ell ! 'tis mighty 
well ! Reconnoitre, eir ! In three days' time he should 
have been as fully acquainted with the whole country 
round him, as I am with the surface of that table. Re- 
connoitre ! Did he always send out a whole troop to 
reconnoitre for three days, before he moved the regi- 
ment fifteen miles t Sir, what is the meaning of all 
this ? I charge you on your honour, tell me why your 
brother has delayed his march ?" . 

" I can but state his motives, my lord, as they were 
iKated to me»" I answered. 
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I 

"Pshaw!** he cried, intemijpting me; «*I« your 
brother tampering with the rebels ? Is he waiting to 
see which party will be victorious? Is he afraid or 
disaffected, stupid or idle? In any case, sk, he is 
unworthy and unfit to hold the command he does ; and 
by virtue of the authority/eposed in my hands by his 
majesty, I am determinea to supersede him." 

" Nay, my lord, nay," I exclaimed, seeing the im- 
putation likely to fall upon Frank, worse than even.the 
truth could have made it. " For God's sake, do not on 
the same day you honour me b}*" your thanks for a 
good service, d6 a thing that must blast the character 
of my brother for ever." 

" Each line of conduct, sir, must have its reward," 
replied Lord Norwich, stendy. "You have acted 
well, with skill, coolness, and courage, sueh as we 
seldom see in a man*s first field ; and I have thanked, 
and would reward you, were there any means of doing 
so. But your brother has neglected his duty, if not 
betrayed his trust, and he too must have his reward." 

" Then, my lord," I interposed, somewhat too boldly 
perhaps, "let both our rewards be in words. You 
thank me, and I am more than sujficiently paid. Re- 
primand my brother if you please, and he wiU be more 
than sufliciently punished." 

" More than sufficiently, sir !" exclaimed Lord Nor- 
wich, striding up and down the room ; " I tell you, sir, 
that in times like these, when activity and zeal are every 
thing, if I were to have your brother out, and shoot him 
on the green, he would not be more than sufficiently 
punished." 

"Indeed, my lord," I ventured to reply, «Fraq}c is 

^^lore to be pitied than blamed in the present case. I{e 

^^'^as been, J believe, deceived by false information, and 

. eaertainly is entangled in a way that he finds it difficult 

to break through — ^ 

\ " Where, aiil How ?" demanded the general, whose 

/ whole mind wasjAill of military matters ^one. " How 

is be entangle^ i Show me what enemy opposes his 
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march* Sir* there k not a corps between him and'mei 
as you yourself well know. What enemy entangles 
him, sir? say !"j 

** No' enemy, my lord, but pretended friends," I re- 
plied, ^ who, working on his mind by means of Ms 
afiections, do not give his judgment fair play. Indeed, 
my lord, I would answer for it, that if he could but be 
got away from the place where he is now, he would 
prove one of the best officers under your command." 

The moment I had spoken, I regretted what I had 
said, fearful that my words might draw on ioquiries 
which I could neither answer with honour, nor refuse 
to answer without suspicion ; but, as very frequently 
happens, my reply, in its very incautiousness, produced 
a better effect than more studied sentences might per- 
haps have done. 

*'Ay! ay!" exclaimed the general, with a grim 
smile, as if a new light had suddenly broken in upon 
him. ^* Ay ! ay ! I understand you now. A woman is 
it ? Damn them all ! they have ruined more soldiers 
than enough. Women and wine, sir! women and 
wine ! they have done more to defeat 'King Charles's 
armies than all the Fairfaxes, or Skippons, or Crom- 
wells that ever were bom. Women and wine, sir! 
women and wine !" and at those ominous words, he 
shook his liead with a melancholy frown. 

I would willingly h^ve explained to Lord Norwich 
that the feelings which detained my brother from his 
duty, though equally blameable in their effects, were not 
of the coarse nature which he seemed to suppose ^ but, 
without giving a moment's attention, he cut sharp across 
me, returning, as was his custom apparently, to his own 
particular train of ideas. 

" Nevertheless," continued he, " the king's servi 
sir, must not be neglected for any such toys ; and 
breach of duty in your brother is not the less culpal^e, 
whatever may be its cause. Howg|ML sir, a soh of 
fellow-feeling for your brother's si^^V makes me 
give him one chance, as well as Ae p^Kre of show- 
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ing how much I esteem your conduct this day. My 
intention is, sir, to supersede your brother, and name 
you to the command." 

I started at this sudden announcement, and was about 
to remonstrate, but he stopped me, exclaiming, in a 
sharp voice, ** Do not interrupt me, sir, I have let you 
talk too much already. fTou shall put your new comi^ 
mission in your pocket ; and as you seem to think Color 
nel Masterton may behave better if removed from his 
present quarters, you shall use every means «of per- 
suasion you think fit to make him march the regiment 
instantly. If he comply, you may bi^ the supersedure ; 
but if he neglect oV refose, you have my orders to take 
the command instantly, and lead your troopers to meet 
me at Maidstone. Let me see ! Hales joins to-morrow 
morning at four : we march at nine. As you have a 
long route before you, I give you till the day after to- 
morrow at eight in the morning, to be at the httle green 
in front of the Bush alehouse out of Maidstone gatte. 
There halt and wait for orders. If you do not receive 
them in an hour, gain what information you can, and 
make all speed to join me wherever I may be. But 
mark me ! Do not let your fellows drink, for we shall 
have sharp work before that day be over, I doubt. 
Fairfax is pursuing me with. all speed; but with your, 
regiment and the other reinforcements, I doubt not we 
may stand against him by that time. Now, sir, good 
night ! Be ready to set out at four to-morrow morn- 
ing, before which hour you shall haye the. papers. t 
mentioned.'' 

His tone implied that no reply must be made ; and 
I accovdingly bowed and left the room in silence. At 
the door of the cottage I met a crowd of young Cava- 
liers, by whom I was instantly surrounded, and with 
many a greeting and welcome, and various expressions 
of thanks for my assistance that day, I was dragged 
away, not unwillingly, to supper. Since an early hour 
of the morning I had tasted nothing, and therefore did 
ample justice to the viands set before me ; but I soon 
found that many a midnight bowl was likely to fgUow 
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the more aoHd affair of eating, and my whole object 
became to escape from the carousal that was about to 
commence. We were twenty persons, in a little low- 
roofed room, whose dingy rafters bespoke centuries of 
smoke apd uncleanness; and the ^tnell of various 
liquors, from rum to aqua vits, as well as the roar of 
various voices shouting toasts, iinging sbngs, and swear- 
ing oaths, was perfectly overpowering 

After drinking several toasts, among which I only 
remember *' Hellfire for Fairfast, and damnation to Oli- 
ver's nose,** I was allowed to make my exit, on the plea 
of having ridden far before the skiimish, as well as 
fought hard in it ; and finding my way to the bam in 
which my men were quartered, I lay down in the loft 
and fell sound asleep. The next morning, by the gray 
of the dawn, Sir George Warrel's trumpets, as he 
brought up his large reinforcements, wakened me from 
my slumber ; and in a few minutes my troop were on 
horseback and ready to set out. About a quarter of an 
hour after, an officer delivered to me a sealed packet 
from Lord Goring, addressed, ^' To the hands of the 
Honourable Master Harry Masterton," and containing 
in writing the directions which had been given me the 
night before, signed by the earl. The moment I re- 
ceived it I put the troop in motion, and onc^ more re- 
turned towards Penford-boume. 

The situation in which I was placed was as painful 
as can be well conceived, although it gave me the only 
chance of forcing Frank to do his duty and redeem his 
honour, by breaking through the snares with which he 
was enthralled, and by now acting vigorously in the 
service of the king. The method, however, in which 
I was to proceed was the question. I knew my own 
impatience of disposition on the one hand, and his in- 
clination to arbitrary measures on the other, too well 
to doubt that the very (act of my having joined Lord 
Gormg and been absent the whole d^y would be a 
cause of quarrel between us, which might heat and 
irritate us both, before we came to the more important 
cmisideration of hurrying our march to Maidstone. 
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NevertheleftSf I felt pretty sure that, bearing to Frank 
the express commands of the general-in-chief, I should 
\e able to prevail on him to obey them ; and I resolved 
to master my own temper as far as possible in the. .dis- 
cussion, that he might find no excuse for neglecting the 
orders in the conduct of the person who bore th^m. 
At the same time, I determined to act as warily to- 
wards him as the circumstances permitted ; afid while 
I gave him Lord Norwicb*s commands to proceed to 
Maidstone, not to name even his supersedure but on 
the last necessity. 

, While these thoughts were passing through my brain, 
and working themselves into resolutions, a horseman 
suddenly crossed the road along which we were travel- 
ling. As soon as he saw us he drew in his bridle, and 
paused for a moment to look at the troop as it ap- 
proached. He seemed to hesitate whether he should 
go on or turn ; but the moment after, he rode up tome, 
saying, '* I give you good morrow. Captain Masterton,'' 
and I recognised the companion of our march to Pen- 
ford-bourne, .Walter Dixon. 

My resolution was instantly taken, jthough periiaps 
• it was a somewhat rash one ; and I replied, ^' Good mor- 
row. Master Dixon ; you are doubtless coming, to join 
us at Penford-boume. We will ride thither together. 
I am just returning from Wrotham.^' 

" I will go part of the way," replied he ; " but I can- 
not go the whole, for I have business at Ashford before 
I join 530U finally. What news from Wrotham ? How 
does Goift^; get on ? He makes a stand, I find." 

" Nay, nay, you must ride on with me," I rejoined. 
" My brother will be so glad to see you ;" and as I spoke, 
I made a sign, as privately as possible, for those who 
. were behind to ride up. 

<' I cannot, indeed," he replied. '^ Business of a par- 
ticular kind will compel me to leave you about a mile 
hence ; but I will ride so far with you, and you shall 
tell me the news." 

•' Your riding must not stop there. Master Walter 
Dk^on/* 1 replied, spurrmg forward my horse, and 
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catching him by the collar ; " you must with me to Pen- 
ford-bourne, whatever business you have at Ashford.*^ 

** How now, sir!" he exclaimed, attempting to draw 
his sword. " Who dares lay hands upon me T But 
by this time the two headmost men of the file were 
upon him, and resistsmce was in vain. 

**What mad suspicion has crossed your brain now, 
sirT he demanded angrily. "Methought you had laid 
aside all those wild caprices at Amesbury. Do you 
jest, sir ? or are you serious t Pray of what am I ac- 
cused now T 

" I am perfectly serious. Master Dixon," I replied ; 
** and as to what you^are accused of, you shall hear a* 
part in that meadow, where I intend to halt for half an 
hour. Lookwell to your prisoner, corporal; and rather 
shoot him than let him escape." 

So saying, I rode on, and halted the troop for a little 
rest in one of the fine green fields that skirt along the 
windings of the Stoure. There I called William Fells 
to my side, and, while the prisoner was kept at a dis- 
tance, bade him endeavour to remem!>er any thing he 
had overheard Walter Dixon say while h^ had been in 
the hands of the fanatics. What he had heard, he re- . 
plied, consisted alone of detached sentences ; but of 
these he repeated to me several ; and having ordered 
the prisoner to be brought before me, I said to him, 

" Master Walter Dixon, my servant William Fells — 
whom you now see, not for the first time — declares that 
he has overheard from your lips a base plot for betray- 
ing the trust my brother placed in you, and for detain- 
ing him at Penford-bourne till his own honour and the 
opportunity of serving the king were lost together. 
This may be all a mistake, but you will be good enough 
just to pronounce a few sentences in his presence, that 
he may judge better of the voice. Will you have the 
kindness to repeat after me these words ;" and fibcing 
my eyes intently upon his countenance, I added one of 
the scraps with which William had furnished me. It 
was to* the following eflfect: " So, he replied that they 
were at their wits* end, for they could UQt detach a suf-^ 
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fieient force to keep him in check, while they threw for- 
ward three regiments upon Wrotham; and I teid him 
in reply, that if they would give me the lands, I woiftld 
undertake to keep him three days longer where he was. 
But he said that he could not undertake it— that the 
council must judge : and then I said I would do nothing 
more, for notwithstanding all I had done — ^prevented 
him from joining Goring, and given them the opportu- 
nity of cutting his regiment to pieces-— the council 
neither seconded the design, nor seemed inclined to 
grant me the lands." 

William FeUs's excellent memory had enabled him 
to retain this disjointed speech^ very perfectly ; and 
when he repeated it to me, he persisted in declaring 
that Walter Dixon,*and none other, had spoken it. To 
my surprise, however, my prisoner went over it witb' 
out. a change of countenance that I could discover, al- 
though I kept my eyes upon him, both with the inten- 
tion of catching any effect it might produce, and of 
increasing his confusion if he were really guilty. He 
made me reiterate various parts more than once, as if 
he did not remember the whole; and when he had 
done, he calmly demanded if it was alone from some 
fancied resemblance, reported by a servant, between 
his voice and that of another person, whom the servant 
even had never seen, that I thought fit to stop a gentle- 
man on the highway, and accuse a person who on one 
occasion had guided me clear of an enemy that would 
have destroyed both me and mine but for his inter- 
ference? ^ 

He spoke with something between sneer and reproach 
in his tone ; and certainly there never was a more art>> 
ful piece of acting than that which he displayed upon 
the occasion ; but, remembering what I had heard my- 
self at the hill, I replied that it was not on such cir- 
cumstances alone that I accused him ; for that plenty 
of other proof existed against him, as he would find 
hereafter. Resolving to try him a little further, I then 
ordered the troop to hor^e, pretending to be sur- 
prised at the lateness of the hour ; and observing aloud 

F2 
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to William F«Il8, that if W6 did not make haste we 
should not arrive before the execution of Gabriel Jomto. 
This I said with my back towards the prisoner; biU 
turning sharply round the moment it had passed my 
lips, I saw him become first deadly pale, and then as 
crimson as my sword-knot. So far my suspicions were 
confirmed ; and I resolved, even if I could prove nf>- 
thing against Master Walter Dixon, to keep him, at all 
risks, so securely that .he could betray us no further 
than he had done. 

The troop now marched forward ; and without acc|> 
dent or interruption we arrived at Penfonl»bourne. 
My brother was not with the regiment, and the news 
that he had not set hifs foot in the village that day, evi- 
dently showed that his infatuation and indifference had 
increased, rather than diminished, during our absence. 

Leaving Walter Dixon well guarded, and with strict 
orders to the sentries to allow no one speech of iiim, I 
proceeded to the mansion-hoi](se ; but there also I was 
disappointed in my search. Frank had ridden out with 
Lady Eleanor ; and I dismounted to wait his return : 
but, finding that I Mras only irritating myself as I sat 
alone, with the expectation of what was to ensue, and 
was getting up m my own imagination a variety of 
angry observations for my brother and replies for my- 
seO", which only prepared my nmi to be irascible and 
petulant, I veiy soon mounted a fresh horse, and rode 
out to seek the party. I met the whole cortege not a 
hundred yards from the park gates : Frank evidently 
in high spirits, and the lady all that was gay and 
lovely. I could not but perceive that my coming over- 
shadowed the brightness of the morning to them both. 
Lady Eleanor drew a deep sigh, but welcomed me 
courteously. My brother's brow gathered into a frown ; 
and remarking upon my absence from quarters the night 
before, he trusted, he said, that I had some good cause 
to assign for notvTetutning. 

I replied that I had ; and would communicafe it to 
him at leisure ; and turning my horse's head, I accom- 
panied the cavalcade in its return. 
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Scarcely had we entered the gates, and turned into 
one of the long deep avenues which was skirted on 
the rIgh^hand by a. mass of broken copsewood, wheh 
a man, evidently a gentleman, habited in black, crossed 
the avenae ; and without taking any notice apparently 
of our party, entered the copse. Lady Eleanor drew 
in her horse with such a sudden recoil as almost to 
throw hnn on his haunches. 

** What is the matter?'' exclaimed Frank, who had 
not seen the figure. *^ You are ill, Ellen. How deadly 
pale you look. For heaven's sake, what is the matter V* 

*^ Nothing ! nothing !" replied she hastily ; and see- 
ing me about to enter the copse after the intruder, she 
added, '^ Do not ! do not for Grod's sake. I know who 
it is." 

^ Who what is r* demanded my brother. " I saw 
no one but ourselves." 

** Oh, it was but the forester," she replied. *»But 
he came across me so suddenly, he made me start. 
Let us proceed, gentlemen." 

We accordingly moved on, Frank satisfied that it 
was ^ the forester who had caused the lady's sudden 
start ; and I equally convinced that it was not. Lady 
Elepnor, however, did hot recover her composure 
completely; and though she spoke of various sub- 
jects as we rode forward, strove for cheerfulness, 
and even for mirth,-^her conversation was broken, her 
answers wandered from the point, and her gayety was 
evidently the ejffort of a heart ill at rest, to cover the 
cause of its disturbance. As we approached the house, 
she complained of fatigue ; and on dismounting, re- 
tired to^'her own apartment. 

11* 
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CHAPTER X. 

Frank, with ^ step of slow deliberation, proceeded 
to the apartment in which Lady Eleanor usually sat. 
What was in his thoughts I know not — ^whether he felt 
that he could scarcely blame me for a breach of duty, 
when he himself was neglecting his own ; or whether his 
whole mind was occupied with her who had just left 
us, and the idea of his military command came across 
him but as a brief and troublesome memory to be 
banished as soon as possible, I cannot tell. However, 
he sauntered into the room with deep thought written 
in his eyes, but with listless indifference in his walk 
and manner. He said nothing concerning my prolonged 
absence ; but, advancing towards the windows, took 
up a book which Lady Eleanor had been reading, laid , 
it down again, after a brief and casual glance ; raised 
her lute from the cushions on which it rested, ran his 
hand over the strings, drawing forth some discordant 
notes, and then replaced it where he found it ; and at 
length turning to the window, he gazed out for a mo> 
ment or two in silence. I was silent also, and stood 
watching his movements wiA mingled feelings of pain 
and impatience. In a few minutes he turned ; and, as 
if he felt it absolutely necessary to say something, he 
asked, »• Well, Harry ! have you reconnoitred the coun- 
try between this and Wrotham !" speaking in a very 
different tone from that which he had used in the first 
irritation of my importunate return. 

" I have, Frank," I replied, " and have to inform you 
on that head, that there is not the slightest appearance 
of any enemy from this place to the head-quarters of 
Lord Norwich." At the latter words of my reply he 
started, and turning very red, demanded, 

•* Then did you visit Lord Goring's quarters ? Did 
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jrou see L^rd Goring, sir ? How came you to disob^y 
your orders ? I bade you reconnoitre the country, not 
proceed to the army l" 

"To reconnoitre the country between this and 
Wrotham were the commands I received," was my re- 
ply : " in doing so, I found Lord Goring attacked in 
position by the forces of the rebels, and of course 
yifl^ed him that aid and assistance which as a servant 
of ms majesty I was bound to do." 

"You have disobeyed my orders, sir!" cried he, 
drawing nearer to jne, with a countenance in which 
anger and agitation and shame were strangely mingled, 
-^** you have disobeyed my orders ! What did Lord 
Goring say? What part had you in the action? 
When did it take place I What questions did he ask ? 
How was your troop— ?" 

How many more interrogatories he would have ad- 
dressed to me I do not know, had not a servant en- 
tered and presented a billet, which he said had been 
left for Colonel Masterton by a stranger, who staid 
not a moment at the door. At first, Frank scarcely 
noticed either the servant or the note that had been 
given him ; but the lackey, seeing that in his agitation 
he was twisting the paper to pieces, ventured to turn 
back and tell Imn fiirdier, that the stranger had been 
very particular in directing that it should be delivered 
immediately, and vyith care. My brother then opened 
it, and ran his eye over the contents, — ^he paused, — 
read it again more attentively, muttering to himself, 
*♦ Well 1 mighty well ! If that may settle it ! So ! — 
Now, sir," he continued, turning once more towards 
me with a cooler but a still sterner air, " Now, sir, what 
said Lord Norwich ?" 

•« He blamed highly our delay at this place," replied 
I: "he said it was unnecessary, inexcusable, and 
, wrong in every sense of the word." 

** That he and I will settle when we meet," inter- 
rupted Frank ; •* doubtless, according to your showing, 
sir, my conduct might be wrong and inexcusable," 

^^ You do not do me justice, Frank," I answered; 
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counsels which would have freed him from the mental 
thraldom that bound him down. 

'' I fear I interrupt you, gentlemen," said Lady £3ea- 
nor, pausing in her advance ; " I fear I break in upon 
some matter of deep import;'* and her eye glanced 
from the now animated countenance of my brother to 
mine, striving to read whether the feelings that sparkled 
in each were amicable or angry. I was silent ; for I 
felt that she not only interrupted my discourse, but all 
my best designs. 

Frank, however, replied with a smile, "Not in the 
least, dearest lady ! not in the least T* and as he spoke 
he took her hand, and led her to her seat near the win- 
dow, adding, " Our conversation will soon be over on im- 
portant subjects. Harry, I can and will join Lord Nor- 
wich to-morrow, but it cannot.be by eight o'clock.'' 

" Then you may as well not join him at all, Frank,** 
I answered, somewhat impatiently, as I saw new delays 
blighting all that I had accomplished. " Lord Goring*s 
orders are, that the regiment be at Maidstone by eight 
at latest, and they must be obeyed." 

Lady Eleanor passed her hand twice across her 
eyes; and Frank replied, resuming at once the cold» 
stem tone he had been accustomed to use, 

" That, sir, is my. business-. The regiment cannot be 
there by eight ; no, nor by nine." 

I was now convinced that all would again be lost 
without some great effort to change his determination ; 
and I made one, which nothing but the painful circum- 
stances in which I was placed could justify — which no- 
thing else could have induced me to attempt. Notthat 
that measure was one of thought and calculation. On 
the contrary, it was one of impulse, the last resource of 
my mind in despair of seeliig a brother act as his duty, 
his honour, and his name required. - * 

*' Lady Eleanor Fleming," I said, advancing to the 
spot where that lady sat, with the tears clustered in her 
beautiful eyes, and scarcely vrithheld from running over, 
even by all woman's habitual command of her own feel 
ings,*-**' Lady Eleanor Fleming, mine is a hard task, f 
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speak to my brother, who is as dear to m6 as ever 
brother was to brother ; — ^I speak to hun as advocate for 
his own honour, for his ovs^ duty. — ^Do not interrupt 
mOt Frank, for pity's sake /for, indeed, I would interest 
a more nersuastve voice tlian mine to plead the same 
cau8e.^Lady, I bear him the direct orders of his com- 
mander-in-chief to march his regiment a short and easy 
distance by a particular hour, in order to share in mov^- 
ments and efforts on which the safety of the king and 
the realm depend, as the last stake which can be played 
for the crown of this country. Speak, lady, if, as I 
belJ€Ve, you hold him dear ; and urge him to the straight- 
fnward duty that lies before him. Speak, for the lovoi 
of Heaven ; for he is ruining himself, and casting away 
his honour as a soldier l" 

No language can express the bright but beautiiiil 
colour that overspread her face at an 'appeal which 
touched, perhaps too boldly, on feelings that I was sup- 
posed not to know ; but it was my last hope of influ- 
encing my brother by gentle means ; and, as far as en- 
gaging her voice also, I was successful — ^unexpectedly 
successful. 

^ Colonel Masterton,'* she said, %vith her cheeks still 
glowing, ^' I know not, I cannot imagine that my voice 
should have such power as your brother supposes ; but - 
yet, as he has spoken boldly, I will not dissemble ; and, 
as your interest and your honour are dear to me — most 
dear, — ^for both their sakes I advise, I pray you to obey 
the orders you have received." 

While she spoke she fixed her eyes full upon him ; 
and her words flowed with rapid and energetic elo- 
quence, while her cheeks, her neck, her brow were all 
crimson with feeling and with consciousness ; but the 
moment she ceased, she dropped her eyes to the ground 
— resumed her seat — the colour faded in her cheek — 
and instead of the eager fire that had but a moment be- 
fore] sparkled in her glance, the tears burst forth and 
. overflowed the long dark curtain of her eyes. 

'* Dear lady," replied Frank, in a soft but determined 
tone,^ it must not, and it caiiOtiot be. I will be responsible 
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to Lord Norwich for my own conducu Aft for jrMf 
Ba^^ ho added, turning sternly towards me, ** you have 
taken this day an unwarrantable liberty with me and 
with thb lady ; and though, like many othet offences, I 
resent it not, because I am your brother ; as your com- 
manding officer, I will not have my commands disputed* 
or my will cavilled at. Go, sir, to the regiment* See 
that all be prepared to march at nine to-morrow. An- 
swer me not, sir ! for I am, at least, colonel of die regi- 
ment, and will be obeyed.'' 

'« The liberty I took with that lady, Frank," I replied, 
'/ was solely, through her persuasion — ^I may say, her 
i»ble and generous counsel, to save yon from a far 
greater pain that you must now suiTer* You are not, 
as you suppose, colonel of this regiment ; and, whether 
you will or not, it marches for Maidstone to-morrow, at 
five in the morning.** 

^ How now, sir T You are mad !'* exclaimed he, ad- 
vancing towards me, with his eyes flashing as if they 
were full of lightnings. ** You are surely become in- 
sane ! and have lost what little wit you ever possessed ! 
— Or is this mere insubordinate insolence ?*' he added. 
" We will soon see whether I am, or am not, colonel 
of the regiment. — Ho I without there," he called from 
the open window to the sentinel on the steps ; *' order 
up a sergeant's guard with all speed. By Heaven, I 
will bear with it no longer !" 

" You had better calm yourself, Frank Masterton," 
I replied ; " the guard must be turned to other purposes 
than that for wAich you called it. — Yet, one word more, 
Frcmk : will you march to-morrow at five T 

** I will not !" he answered, striking his clenched 
hand upon the table. 

" Well then, sir," rejoined I, " from George Lord 
Goring, Earl of Norwich, you received your commis- 
sion, and from George Lord Goring I bear you your 
supersedure ; and if you follow my advice, you will 
iiiake the best of your way back to Devonshire ; for 
if you fall into the hands of the Roundheads, they will 
probably shoot you for active loyalty you have too little 



displayed ; ^hile if you fall into those of Lord Qoring, 
even a brother*8 intercession I do not think would save 
you from death, for treachery that you did not intend to 
practise/* 

Frank had turned deadly pale while he gazed upon 
the copy of his supersedure which. I handed to him ; 
and I could see the struggle for ^mmess which was 
long going on unsuccessfully in his bOsom. At lengtli, 
however, he mastered his emotion with a sneer. *^ This, 
sir, is, I suppose, the first-fruits of your fraternal inter- 
cession,'* he said. '*It is truly creditable to your 
heart." 

" Oh, Frank !** cried Lady Eleanor, laying her hand 
tenderly upon his arm, ^ do not imbitter your own feel- 
ings and your brother's by useless taunts. Go with 
him ! go with him ! in God's name ! Do not I make a 
sacrifice T' she added, in a lower voice, whose tone was 
sunk, not for concealment apparently, — for I could dis- 
tinguish every word, — ^but from deep feeling and^e con- 
sciousness of much that could not be forgotten. *' Do 
I not sacrifice hope, and joy, and affection, by that very 
counsel ? Do I not give myself up to tears, and mem- 
ory, and regret ?" 

*' Ellen !" said my brother, pressing her hand in his, 
^ it cannot be ! I cannot, and I will not be commanded 
by a boy, — and that boy a brother who has wronged 



me." 



'* Indeed, indeed, Frank !" I replied, pained and soft- 
e||d by the deep agitation under which I saw him 
^vm 



ithe — " indeed I have not longed you ; nor do I 
se^k to command you, as you fancy : no, not for a mo- 
ment. Look here ! But promise me to march to- 
morrow at five, and I tear the supersedure at once, 
resume my place at the head of my troop, and serve 
under your orders as before. This permission I ex- 
torted from Lord Goring, and it was granted as the re- 
ward of what I had done in that morning's skirmish. 
If you will march, the supersedure is at an end. /In- 
deed, Frank, I act from affection, and not from rWahry 
or ambition." ^ 

12 
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As I spoke, I laid ipy hand on his^ which was as 
cold/ as death. His £riBt impulse was to snatch it 
hastily from me ; but a moment after, he gave it me 
again, saying, in a tone of deep melancholy, ^ I believe 
you, Harry ! I believe you after all ! I feel I have 
done you wrong. But it matters not, — ^I am ruined 
and undone for ever ! My honour and my character 
are lost, and must be lost ! I cannot go ! — ^Do ^lot 
press me further ; I cannot go. I know the risk and 
the consequences — but I cannot go. Take the com- 
/mand, Harry ! go and gain honour and glory, and dis- 
tinguish your name ! Fate plays the game against me, 
and I must lose.'* 

I tried to persuade- him to better things. I used 
every argument, every motive, every reason that I could 
devise. Lady Eleanor forgot all, and clung to his arm 
in tears, beseeching him to obey the orders, he. had re- 
ceived: but it was in vain. He grasped my hand firm 
in his. ' He pressed her to his bosom ; and then turned 
to the door, repeating, "It cannot be ! Where is my 
servant, I wonder T' . he added, somewhat wildly. 
" Where is my servant 1" 

?^ "I am afraid, Frank," I said, following him towards 
the door, *' I am afraid that vi^herever that villain Ga- 
briel is, it will become my duty to put him under arrest, 
as there is much reason to believe that he holds private 
correspondence with the rebels." 

"Do not! do not, Harry!" exclaimed my brother, 
turning eagerly, and ^king both my hands. " Do imt, 
, if you love me — ^I Would not for the world — for lA- 
ven's sake do not ! /Grant me this boon at least, Harry 
Masterton," he added, imploringly. " Leave him with 
me. He is both a villain and a knave, capable of any 
thing th^t is base or mean. A slave that I shall some 
day have cause to shoot through the head; but till that 
day comes, he must remain with me." 

' " Well !" I answered, seeing evidently that the 
fanatical villain had possessed himself of some of 
my brother's secrets, which gave him a dangerous 
power. "Well! bo it as you would, Frank; and b^ 
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lieve me-H>h believe me, that in all I have done, my 
first wish has been to shield your honour and to pro* 
.mote your welfare." 

He held my hand as if he were about to speak } but 
the words failed him; and turning away onee more^he 
left the room. 

Lady Eleanor still remained wiping the tears from 
her eyes. When she turned them towards me, the 
same bright Hush came over her cheek, which within 
the last two days had been so familiar with her face ; 
but I could not help thinking that I saw a degree of 
gladness there also, which one might very well recon- 
cile even with Frank's refusal to comply with her en- 
treaties. It was impossible, indeed, to feel angry at 
her rejoicing that he staid. She had' done far more 
than I expected, in begging him to go. I felt that in 
soojie sort she had acted nobly ; and but small allow* 
ance for human weakness was necessary, to pardon 
the internal joy I was certain that she experienced at 
the prospect of his remaining by her side, even though 
his honour called on him to leave it. 

I thought, however, that I could not with propriety 
remain in her house any longer ; and advancing towards 
the place where she sat, I proceeded ^to express my 
sense of the part she had taken in my discussion widli 
my brother. 

^ I have to thank you most sincerely, madam,** I said, 
'* and my gratitude is not at all diminished from having 
been mingled in some degree with surprise. I acknow- 
ledge I did not expect ' you to second my efforts so 
zealously as you have done." 

Her influence over my brother, and her fe^elings to- 
wards him, had been very little concealed during the 
whole dispute ; but the aUusion to it still agits^ted and 
confused her. 

*' You do not'know, sir,—- oh you little know what a 
woman can do," she replied. . *'But I hope, Captain 
Mastertpn," she added hastily, as if willing to say no 
more on such a theme, '* or rather, as I should now call 
yon, Colonel Masterton*-" 
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" Nay, lady," I interposed, " do not call me by that 
name. I have no intention of taking that title ; and 
only lead the regiment to its duty as the 'second in com* 
mand. I cannot but entertain a hope — ^a vain one I am 
afraid — that some fortunate chance may still screen my 
poor brother from the consequences of his obstinacy* 
But ivhat were you about to honour me by observ- 
ing T 

" I was merely going to say," she replied, ** that I 
hope you will not quit my poor dwelling to-night.- Per- 
haps your brother may change his intention^, perh^s 
he may be brought to yield. I see," she added, with 
a heightening colour — " Tsee how deep is your affec- 
tion for him ; I see all that you would willingly sacri-^ 
fice for his welfare, and I love you, for the love you 
bear him. Stay then, Captain Masterton, stay, and 
once more join your efforts to mine. I will endeavour 
— indeed I will endeavour — to shake his determination." 

**I have known him. Lady Eleanor," I replied,^* for 
many years before you did; and I am convinced that 
his determination cannot be moved. I must now retire, 
to prepare the regiment for its march ; but I will have 
the honour of waiting upon you before nightfall, both to 
take my leave, and to hear my brotherV final resolu- 
tion." 

" Stay yet one moment, sir," she said, rising and lay- 
ing the long rounded fingers of her beautiful hand upon 
my arm, with a look full of dignity and fire, though the 
blush was deeper tlian ever on het^id-ce and neck. " I 
am abo^t to speak to you for myself, and of myself. 
You have shown yourself in every act that I have seen 
you perform, and by every word that I have heard you 
speak, a gentleman and a man of honour. Tell me, 
then, what should such a person do, if a lady's fair 
fame and reputation were placed in his hands by her 
confidence in his courtesy, and her efforts to second his 
noble purpose f ' 

^ Forget, as far as he can, madam,^ I replied ; *' and 
those things which memory mil retain sihould be for 
eyei as if forgottenJ*^ 
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** Then, sir, pledge me your honour,'' she said, ear- 
nestly, '^ that aU which has fallen this^ay from my lips, 
or from those of your brother conserning me, shall be 
as you say — a* if forgotten^ 

" I do, madam j" I answered ; " every thing but your 
energetic endeavours to make him do his duty.'' 

"You give me your promise?" she asked. 

" Most solemnly !" I answered, and bowing over the 
hand she extended to me, I quitted the apartment and 
the housie. The whole day was spent in making the 
necessary preparations for leaving the quarters we had 
occupied so much too long. As I now wished to de- 
tain Master Walter Dixon without entering into any 
discussion with him, I did not visit the barn in which 
he was confined ; but took care that he should be sup- 
plied with every thing that was necessary to his com- 
fort. The second messenger who had been despatched 
to Lord Norwich, and whose name, by-the-way, was 
Anthony Halt, had been less fortunate than William 
Fells, and had not returned at all. What became of 
him I know not, for I never saw him after. 

Notwithstanding the evil which our delay was likely 
to occasion to the royal cause, the regiment itself was 
recruited by its stay both in numbers and in condition ; 
and knowing the small force which Lord Goring com- 
manded — ^small even after the junction of the other 
forces — ^I contemplated with pleasure the thoughts 
of leading him so strong and-#vell-appoiilted a re- 
inforcement. J 

Such feelings, nevertheless, did not make me at all 
the less anxious that Frank should be moved from his 
unhappy resolution, which I knew not whether to at- 
tribute to the mad passion which had acquired such 
sway over his mind, to the obduracy of determination 
which he had always displayed, or to some circum- 
stances unknown to myself. I was rather inclined to 
believe thatthe latter was in a degree the case, though 
I doubted not that his insane love for Lady Eleanor 
made him gladly seize any thing which gave him a fair 
excuse for remaining near her. 

ir 
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The last efibrt, however, I was resolved to make ; 
and accordingly returned to the mansion-house late in 
the evening. It is useless to relate all the particulars 
of my visit, — ^the result was the same. Frank was 
still as inunoveable as marble; and though Lady 
Eleanor, drowned in tears, entreated him to go on the 
path of duty, he continued not only steady to his pur- 
pose, but seemed in some degree hurt at her again 
urging the request, saying that he should certainly stay 
if she would extend her hospitality to him olfb night 
longer. It was all painful and all fruitless ; and, feel- 
ing it to be so, I took my departure, leaving, at my 
brother's reqiiest, a guard of twenty men in the stables 
belonging to the house. As I descended the avenue 
alone, I sa\\^ a dark figure cross a distant part of the 
lawn, and pausing in the moonlight, seem to fix a 
meditating gaze upon the house. I determined to ap- 
proach it ; but before I could take three steps beyond 
the shadow of the trees, it was gone ; and I could dis- 
cover no trace of it in the brief space of time that I 
t '^onld afford to the search. 



CHAPTER XL 

Our trumpets sounded to hocT, and saddle at four 
o'clock in the morning ; and not long after, we began 
our march. The world was yet in all its young fresh- 
ness, and there was a soothing sense of tranquillity in 
the Y^hole scene that spread calmly over the heart. 
The early red of the dawn was still upon a flight of 
light feathery clouds that hung upon the zenith ; and 
the sky looked like the breast of some fairy bird, 
whose plumage was dappled of azur^, and pink, and 
gold. The same rosy hue seemed melted in the very 
air ; and as the slanting sunbeams poured more and 
more fully upon the world, every object diat tbejr 
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tottohed caught the lustrous tint of m<Nming, while the 
long blue shadows cast by the horizontal rays, con- 
trasted, yet hannonized, with the light whose absence 
gave them existence. There was a sound of wakening 
through the air too ; the matutinal birds, one by one, 
were bursting into song.; and a distant hum told that 
the busy world of insects had begun their daily labour 
and delight. The voire of thanksgiving for the bright 
gift of day seemed to rise from creation to the gates 
of hea^ ; and every thing, from the diamond dew- 
drops clusteied on the leaves of grass, to the effulgent 
sky under which they shone, appeared robed in splen- 
dour for the mormng sacrifice. 

The sound of our trumpets was harsh upon my ear, 
and, with all youth's dreams of glory^ I confess 1 would 
far. rather have enjoyed that calm morning in the woods, 
or by the sea-side, or on the brow of some wide-look-, 
ing hill — ^by myself, or with Emily Langleigh alone — 
than leading the brightest of mortal hosts to the most 
glorious of triumphant fields. Oh, how the pomp and 
the pageantry, the bustle and the display, were rebuked 
by the sublime glance of the early morning ! 

I could not but feel melancholy as I gave the com- 
mand to march ; and the words, '^ God bless ye. Cava- 
liers !" uttered by some loyal maiden, who stood to 
see us depart, with four or five other damsels who had 
risen with the sun for the same purpose, was the first 
thing that recalled to my mind the justice of the cause 
in which our swords were drawn, and reconciled me 
to the thoughts of war, under the reproving voice of 
the calm scene around. 

I had waited for some time after the first trumpets 
had sounded, with the faint hope that their notes might 
awake my brother from both his real and figurative 
sleep ; but he came not, and we were obliged to begin 
our march. Still, every step I took, I became more 
and more anxious on his account. '^ What could I say 
to Lord Qoringf I asked myself. '* What would be 
the inevitable consequences of the report I had to 
maker It was sad and terrible to think oft— thir 
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blasting of his own fame-^the agony it would bring 
upon his father. The soldiers themselves were evi- 
dently already commenting upon the absence of their 
proper commander ; and, as I rode back towards the 
rear to see that the prisoner, Walter I^ixon, was safely 
guarded, I heard the name of the colonel repeated more 
than once. Calling the captain of the second troop to 
me, a poor but honourable g:entleman in our neighbour- 
hood, I began to speak with' him on the subject ; and 
hinted, I am afraid rather insincerely, tliat bu Aess ojf 
a particular nature detained my brother behind us. 

"<0h yes, sir !" he replied, " we all know what the 
business is ; but we almost thought — ^I beg your pardon 
for speaking so boldly — ^but we almost thought it was 
a pity^ you did not prevent him from fighting this duel, 
for the king's service surely should not be postponed 
to a private quarrel.* 

^' A duel !" I said, musing, and taken somewhat by 
surprise. ^' How did it get abroad that he was going 
to fight a duel ?" 

" Why, sir," replied he, " I forgot you were away at 
the time ; but yesterday hot words were seen to pass be- 
tween the colonel and some gentleman in black, by one of 
the sentinels, in the avenue behind the house ; and both 
laid their hands upon their swords, but some one com- 
ing up, they parted. The same person in black we 
suppose it was who came to the village some hours 
afterward, and hired a man to carry a billet to the 
colonel. This got about in the regiment, and we never 
doubted that there was a duel toward, when we found 
that the colonel did not command us this morning.'' 

These were tidings indeed ; and tidings for which I 
would have given millions a few hours before. The 
story was not improbable, and many circumstances 
which I had remarked confirmed it. I had myself 
beheld a stranger in the woods, habited as described in 
black. No quarrel, it is true, could have taken place 
between him and Frank after our meeting, but it might 
have done so before ; and the note which I had seen 
put into my brother's hands had appeared, from th^ 
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manner in which he received it, to have been something 
very interesting, though nothing unexpected^ And yet 
I did not tlnnk that for any common affair of the kind 
— a thing that might at any time be settled in ten 
minutes — ^Frank would neglect his duty to his king 
and to his own honour. But then again I remembered 
how deadly pale Lady Eleanor had turned when she 
beheld that stranger ; and I doubted not that the quar- 
rel had some reference to her. I concluded, indeed, 
without much proof, that he was in all probability some 
rejected lover, and the cause of contention his preten- 
sions to the lady ; and I supposed that some peculiar 
circumstances with which I was unacquainted pre- 
vented its hostile discussion an hour or two earlier than 
the time proposed. 

What was to be done, became the next consideration. 
Had I known before that such a meeting was in agita- 
tion, I should have scrupled at no means to compel 
Frank either to hurry it to a termination before our de- 
parture, or to postpone it tit;8Qme future time. As I 
came to think further, it strujsk pe that even then it 
was not too late ; it wanted still « qitarter to six o'clock, 
and we were within seven miles of Kaidstone. My 
horse was as fresh as the daylight; andi^Jbad two led 
horses with the regiment, to mount me at ^ moment 
of need. In two hours and a quarter I cduld surely 
ride twenty-two miles, and do a great deal of business 
besides. My resolution was inst^tly taken, and de- 
volving the command on the senior captain, I called 
out William Fells and another resolute fellow from the 
ranks, bade them follow me, and galloped back towards 
Penford-bourne as hard as I could go. The road was 
good, and the ground easy, and we flew over it Uke a 
passing cloud. In five-and-thirty minutes we reached 
the low park wall, at about a mile from the house ; and 
I paused to consider whether my horse could clear it. 
As I did so, the clashing of swords struck my ear, and 
I was over in a moment ; a turn round the copsewood 
brought me to the end of a broad green alley, abou^ a 
hundred yards down which appeared four men two of 
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ivhom were deep in eager and desperate conflict, the 
others stdbd by, and at the coming of tnyself and my 
two followers, a sudden exclamation gave notice that 
the two lookers-on at least were aware of our approach. 
I dashed on, resolved at all risks to put a stop to the 
matter for a time, if for uo longer; but before I could 
reach the spot, in a rapid pass, one of the combatants 
lunged wide of his mark, reeled back, lost his balance, 
and fell. The other, followed by one of the two. spec- 
tators, dashed into the wood, exclaiming, '* Not enough 
yet; we must meet again !^' and on arriving on the 
ground, I found Frank lying on.the grass, and bleeding 
from two severe wounds which seemed to have been 
draining him of his heart's blood for long before he 
fell. A stream of gory drops towards the copse, told 
that his opponent had not passed unscathed ; and 
Gabriel Jones, who had made the fourth of the party, 
was now busily and skilfully stanching his master's 
wounds. 

" What do you here, Harry ?" exclaimed my brother, 
raising himself on his arm, as I rode up. '* Get you 
gone, in Grod's name! I am but little hurt. That 
cursed faintness made me fall ; but I am better now as 
I lie down. Get thee gone, Harry, to the regiment ! I 
am little huit, indeed." 

" Verily, God be praised, what his honour says is 
true," added Gabriel. ''By the special intervention of 
Providence, which never deserts those destined and 
elected to be vessels of grace, the sword of the un- 
righteous' man has not touched any mortal part, and 
tliough he be faint even unto death, yet shall he do 
well." 

I knew the rascal to be no bad chirurgeon, and there- 
fore derived great consolation from his assurance, es- 
pecially as Frank, even after having ceased to speak, 
motioned me to my horse again, and seemed anxious 
for my departure. No time indeed was to be lost ; and 
after endeavouring as far as possible to ascertain the 
truth in regard to the injuries he had received ; and 
having satisfied myself that they were only dangerous 
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from the immense loss of blood he had sustained, I 
gave directions to one of the troopers to stay with 
Gabriel Jones, and convey his wounded officer to the 
mansion-house. I then knelt by my brother's side, and . 
whispered the assurance that I had merely taken the 
command of the regiment as his second, and that the 
matter of the supersedure was unknown to any but 
ourselves. His present circumstances I added, would 
be a full excuse to Lord Goring for his absence from 
the regiment ; and that I hoped to see him both better 
and happier when I returned, if ever that took place. 

He pressed my hand afiectionately, though faintly ; 
and again motioned me to depart. I accordingly sprang 
upon my horse, and resumed with all speed the road 
towards Maidstone. 

For some time I rode on with my reveries uninter- 
rupted by any other sound than the clatter of my horse's 
feet : but in less than half an hour, the wind, which set 
strong in our faces, brought the report of artillery. 
Another and another dull, heavy roar succeeded the 
first, and although I had given especial orders not to 
quit the walk at which the troops were proceeding when 
I left them till I returned again, I feared lest they 
might hurry on at the sound, and, giving my horse the 
spur, never quitted the gallop till I came up with the 
rear of the regiment. The noise of the artillery was 
now incessant, and mounting a fresh horse, I put my 
men into a quick pace, and hurried forward towards 
the rendezvous, though the hour appointed had not yet 
arrived. 

As I passed backwards and forwards, almost all the 
officers found an opportunity to ^sk concerning my 
brother; "Sadly wounded, but not dead," was my 
I general answer; and I took occasion, as I rode a mo- 

ment by each troop, to notice the animating voice of 
the cannon, and to speak of the strife to which we were 
fast approaching, as the thing that all brave men must 
most desire. 

Both men and officers were all eager enough ; and 
there was a slight degree of rivalry between the troop 
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which had already gained some glory in the field and 
those which had been left behind, which premised emu- 
lation—one of the best roads to great success. 

The two miles which the regiment was distant from 
Maidstone when I rejoined it were passed as rapidly 
as possible ; and I am afraid that more than one pan- 
nier full of eggs and chickens were overturned by the 
troopers in their eagerness to advance, as they almost 
ran down a number of peasants and market-women, 
who were hastening away from a town Where hard 
blows were for the time the only marketable commodi- 
ties. Nearer and nearer as we came, the scene of con- 
fusion became greater, the roa^ of the cannon more 
loud ; but mingled and, as it were, supported by a thou- 
sand other ssrunds, which easily directed the ear to the 
scene of strife. Just as we were about to turn out of 
the road, upon the little green where we had been di- 
rected to wait, something loud whistled past my head ; 
and, at the same instant, as it seemed, a cannon-ball 
struck a young pollard elm-tree, in the hedgerow, and 
the upper part, with a tremendous crash, fell across the 
road before me. I was startled for a moment, I own ; 
but, knowing the effect of trifles upon large bodies of 
men, I made a great eflbrt to recover myself, and with- 
out, I believe, any pause, or perceptible change of de- 
meanour, I leaped my horse over the fallen mass, and 
pursued my way. The troopers followed, most of them 
with a tight laugh, and in a moment ailer we were on 
the green before the little alehouse called the Bush. 

The scene of confusion now before our eyes was 
tremendous. Clouds of smoke were rolling over the 
green, from the slope of the hill beyond ; on which, in 
dim and confused masses, we could see the forces of 
the Roundheads and the Cavaliers engaged in deadly 
strife. The ruinous effect of the cannon-balls' was 
visible in all the houses round about ; and overturned 
carts, dead bodies, wounded men, abandoned arms, and 
plunderers already pillaging the dead, showed that the 
struggle had changed its scene, and had passed over 
tht very spot where we stoody 
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. It stiU wanted ten minutes of the hpiur which had 
been assigned for my arrival ; but in such a case, it 
seemed to me that to stand idle waiting for orders 
would be worse than acting on my own responsibility ; 
but in the smoke and con&sion, I could not ascertain 
whether the dark masses ^iterposed between mp and 
the hill were rebels or Cavaliers. 

Halting the men for a moment* I rode forward to the 
other side of the green^ where it terminates at the sum- 
mit of a steep bank, under which passes the high road, 
and which commanded a better view of the field. But 
it was in vain I did so ; the smoke was so thick that I 
could only distinguish long rows of pikep, and dark 
column^ of troops, bodies of cavalry whirling here and 
there, like flights of plovers, mingled altogether with 
the sudden flashes of artillery and muajcetry, and the 
occasional glance of a steel cap or cuirass. I could 
jnake nothing^ of it ; and as I rode back towards the 
regiment, I was looking about among the wounded Ca- 
valiers who were strewed here and ther,e upon the 
green, for some one capable of giving me information 
as to which was the royal army ; when a little boy, 
apparently not twelve years old, without hat, or shoes, 
or stockings, ran u^ to the side of my horse, and eying 
me attentively all the way, followed me to the head 
of my men. The moment, however, that he saw me 
:ij)proach close to them, he said, in an inquiring tone, 
'' Colonel Masterton T 

"Well,. my little man," I said, surprised at hearing 
niy own name, with my brother's rank attached to it. 
" What is it r 

" From the general !" he said, in the same laconic 
style, holding up to me a litde bit of crumpled paper, 
in which* I found written with a pencil ; — 

"We are forced to retreat before superior numbers. 
If possible, make a circuit through the skirts of the 
town, and charge the enemy's left flank, while 'I extri- 
cate my infantry. At all events, make a diversion by 
a charge, cut your way through, and join me. 
^ "Norwich." . 

Vol. I.— G ^13 i 
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« The boy wUl lead you,''.was added below ; and 
thotigh such a guide seemed a very insecure trust for 
the safety of so many men, I had, of course, nothing to 
do but obey. " Can you bring me by some by-path to 
the left of the enemy's line, my man?" I demanded. 

« Yes !" was all the reply, and off he set before me 
like a shot. I had hardly time to put the regiment in 
motion and f(dlow, before he had made a circuit round 
the green to a spot where a narrow Istne led down 
among some dull houses at the back of the town. See- 
ing that our little conductor ran like the wind, I hurried 
our pace, and without a moment's pause for thought 
or reflection, lie threaded half a dozen intricate turn- 
ings, at every break in which we could hear the voice 
of the battle roaring on our righx-hand. At last he 
stopped at the entrance of a road which turned in that 
direction; and suddenly bounding up by my horse's 
side, as if to reach my ear, he said in a low quick tone, 
'* Now take care, you arc upon them." 

Almost as he spoke, I spurred forward and turned 
into the road. It seemed to have been but a cart-way 
between two houses into the fields beyond, and was not 
altogether twenty yards long ; so that at once the battle 
again broke upon my sight ; but now much nearer than 
before, and with my position reversed in regard to the 
field. The wind here set from me, and blew the smoke 
away, so that I . could distinguish plainly the objects 
that were in the foreground. The general plan of the 
field, however, and the positions of the two armies, I 
confess I neither saw nor understood. 

A small park of artillery, which seemed extremely 
well served, and a considerable body of heavy horse 
left to guard it, were the first things that struck 
my sight ; and the same glance informed me at once, 
by the plain, rude habiliments of the soldiers^that the 
horse I saw were Roundheads. They were placed a 
little higher on the ground than we were, and apparently 
left for the specific purpose of defending the cannon. 
The troopers were sitting idle on their horses, gazing 
ever the field with the long line of their backs and of 
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their horses* croups towards me. To charge them 
was of course my determinatioi^, and I brought up the 
regiment as fast as possible. 

The first thing that made the rebels aware of our 
presence was our foifming about a hundred yards in 
their rear ; and even then, more than one of them turned 
his head, and seemingly taking us for some of then: own 
regiments, did not give the alarm. At length a trooper 
more observant than the rest, remarked our colours f 
^nd there was 'an immediate movement among them ; 
but by this time we were read/ to charge, and were 
upon them before they could properly wheel. 

I saw a good deal of wavering and confusion along, 
their line as we came up ; and just as we were closing 
— ^when each man could distinguish his antagonist as 
perfectly as if they sat beside each other — when every 
feature, grim and tense, >vith the eagerness of attack 
and defence, was as clear as in a picture—- the hearts 
of some of their troopers, shaken by surprise and dis- 
array, failed ; and they attempted to turn their bridles 
from the shock. Immense confusion ensued ; and with 
a loud shout we poured into th^ broken ranks, cut 
down the artillery-men at their guns, and drove back 
the flying cavalry upon the picketmen of the left wing. 
Many of the ^bels, however, stood manfully in spite 
of the flight of their companions ; aifi one litde knot in 
the centre, refusing all quarter, were absolutely hewn 
from their saddles. 

The effect of our charge, I afterward found, had 
been great upon the fortunes of the day. The artillery 
of the enemy's left, which had thrown Lord Norwich's 
retreating infantry into confusion, being how silenced, 
order was restored in that part of his army; and at the 
same time, as the parliamentary pikemen were in many 
places trodden down by their own cavalry, an oppor- 
tunity was afforded of rallying the royalist horse >to 
keep the enemy in check ; while Lord Norwich con- 
centrated hia^ troops upon the road, and the retreat as- 
sumed a firm and regular order. 

At first, after having gained the height, and caught a 

12 
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glance of thc'^positioii of the various' forces, I fancied 
that a few brisk charges, while the Roundheads were 
still in confusion, would have turned the day in our 
favour, as on the former occasion at Wrotham. But 
the whole business, as I soon found, was of a very differ- 
ent nature. The part of the parliamentary army which 
I saw was nothing but their left wing, which had been 
extended for the purpose of turning the right flank of 
the royalists, and intercepting tjieir retreat. Lord Nor- 
wich had extended his right to counteract this move- 
ment ; but in doing so the superior numbers of the 
enemy, and the well-directed fire of their artillery, had 
nearly effected the dispersion of his whqle force ; and 
our arrival ia the rear of the rebels was only in time to 
save* that wing of the royal army. 

The confusion of their cavalry and the capture of their 
artillery was seen by the parliamentary generals as 
soon as by the Cavaliers : and white a small body of 
our friends came down to support me, a large mass of 
pikemen and a regiment of cavalry began to rise over 
the slope which concealed the main body of the Round- 
heads from my sight. Success gives boldness ; and 1 
was just about to charge them, notwithstanding the vast 
superiority of their numbers, when an officer rode up to 
me from Lord Goring. 

' " Yoii are to bring in your regiment, sir, with all 
speed," he said, *» in order to cover the retreat of the 
infantry." 

" Where is Lord Goring ?" I demanded. 

" Yonder, sir !" was the reply. " Just beyond that 
cuckoldy regiment of London horse, to the left of those 
coming up the hill." 

" Then my shortest way will be through them," I 
replied. 

" The shortest way, sir, but the roughest, perhaps," 
answered the officer, with somewhat of a sneer, which 
would have sent me ' through them if they had been . 
a legion of fiends, instead of a regiment of London 
buidiers. 

"You had better keep away to the lefl, young gen- 
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tleman; and so over the rise without meddling with 
them." 

" Take through the hollow way, and you will be 
upon them before they see you," said a smsill voice near 
me ; and looking down, I saw, to my surprise, the little 
guide who had brought me Lord Goring^s first com- 
mands. It was evident that he was right in his counsel. 
A way cut through the soil, to some lime-pits inter- 
sected a great part of the field ; and as the Londoners 
were retreating, they would probably be in the very act 
of crossing it at the moment I arrived in their neigh- 
bourhood. The poor boy who pointed it out, however, 
could not pass without some notice ; and throWing him 
some money, I bade him ge;t off the field as fast as he 
could. 

" I have been in .more battles than ever you were," 
replied the boy ; ^' but bid some one take me up, and I 
will show, you the way." 

He was mounted in a moment behind one of the 
troopers ; and betakmg ourselves to the hollow way, 
we followed the lime-road till it again opened o it upon 
the field. To my no small consternation, however, 
when we were again upon level ground I found the 
London burghers^ as I expected, it is true, between me 
and Lord Goring ; but my path had been marked, and 
the body of horse and pikemen which had been sent 
to reinforce the left wing was now wheeling on my 
flank, within a hundred and fifty yards of me. 

The situation was critical; but a moment's pause 
would have been ruin. The only hope was to cut 
through the Londoners before the others could come 
up ; and ordering the trumpeters to sound a charge, we 
dashed inamong them. They were taken by surprise : 
their line was extended and shallow ; ours was nar- 
row and deep ; and our whole purpose being to force 
our passage, we poured our squadrons at once upon 
their centre, and cleared ourselves a way by the very 
impetus of our course. . Not that the citizens fought 
amiss. Not a man attempted to turn his bridle, as they 
bud done in the first regiment we attacked ; and I do 

18* 
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believe that the two troops with which we came in con- 
tact were annihilated where they stood, — a great part 
cut down, and many trodden under the horses* feet. 
Nor did we ourselves suffer a little ; for we afterward 
found that nearly a hundred men had fallen in our 
ranks during the brief moment which was required to 
cut our way through. I was slightly wounded myself 
in the face and in the arm ; but not so much so as to 
' disable me in any degree ; and we continued the same 
rapid pace with which we had advanced, till we reached 
the foot of the hill from which Lord Goring was direct- 
ing the efforts of the cavalry that remained upon the 
field. The last companies of infantry were now re- 
treating easily along the high road ; and the firing had 
ceased on both parts. But dense masses of the par- 
liamentary horse were seen coming up in all directions ; 
and it seemed evident that we should still have a very 
severe and difficult task to effect our retreat before so 
superior an enemy. 

Leaving the regiment at the foot of the hill, I rode up 
to the general, who instantly welcomed me in the midst 
of all the orders he was giving. " Welcome, welcome, 
and a thousand thanks. Colonel Masterton!" he ex- 
claimed. "So your brother would not come?" he 
added, in a lower voice. 

" He is desperately wounded, my lord — " I replied ; 
but he would not suffer me to finish ray sentence, ex- 
claiming, '* I am glad of it ! I am glad of it ! Better be 
killed, sir, i;i a noble field like this, than throwing away 
his honour in sloth and inactivity. You have yourself 
done nobly ; but there is no time for long thanks. We 
must be now drawing off after the infantry. Fairfax 
thinks he has won a battle ; but I can tell him, with six 
thousand men, half raw recruits, to effect our retreat in 
such order before twenty thousand, is worth three better 
victories than ever he gained." 

The movements of the enemy were by this time 
slackening in activity ; and drawing oft* the regiments 
of cavalry one ]ff one. Lord CSpring continued his re- 
treat with comparative ease. The enemy's horse con- 
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tinued to Mow.iis, itiis ttvpT' fM» ^^^^ I received or- 
ders to face aboQt and char^Mi&(|t but before noon we 
could hear their trumpets of Tiqlll sounding in all di- 
rections ; and it became evident that the parliamentary 
generals had abandoned the pursuit. 

As soon as it was judged advisable to halt, I pro- 
ceeded to inspect the regiment as carefully as possible ; 
and in ascertaining our loss, which had been very se- 
vere, I found that the prisoner, Walter Dixon, had con- 
trived to effect his escape in the hurry and confusion 
of the events through which we had just passed. To 
tell the truth, I was not particularly soiry to get rid of 
him, now that our junction with Lord Goring had taken 
place ; but at the same time, we had gained an addition 
to the regiment, for the Uttle boy who had guided us so 
well had remained sticking close to the back of the 
trooper who had taken him up, and seemed quite con- 
tented with his quarters. What to do with him embar- 
rassed me a good deal, but I reserved that question for 
future consideration ; and, with the usual fate of all 
things delayed, it met with a thousand new postpone- 
ments, till accident took the affair into its own hands.* 



. CHAPTER XII. 

It is always a sad review, the inspection of a regi- 
ment after a battle, even when. the men gone were but 
little known to their officers ; the number of familiar, 
faces lost to his eye, the silence of voices whose tone 
had been heard a thousand times answering the roll- 
call, and many a little circumstance by which the 
dead were linked to memory must render it a melan- 
choly task. But in those instances where the regiment 

* A somewhat different account of these transactions is given by Lord Cla- 
rendon, but the passage fai which ho speaks of this encounter is so brief as to 
leave all the minor details in doubt ; nor indeed coiUd Us relation be taken in 
profersQcc to that of an eyewitness 
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has been raised almo^^^tveiy irom the tenantry or the 
neighbours of the person iyho commands it, where each 
face is jfkmiliar as his brother's, and where there are a 
multitude of common interests, memories, and affec- 
tions between his own bosom and that of every man he 
leads to the field, it is scarcely possible to tell how 

' painful is the examination which exhibits so many lost. 
These feelings of personal and individual concern for 
every man under my command made me perhaps hurry 
to the investigation before any of the officers of other 
regiments thought fit to proceed to the task. I found 
many missing, and among the rest the saddle of poor 
William Fells was vacant. 

* I had scarcely concluded when I was called to Lord 
Goring, and hastened instantly to obey the summons. 
I was directed by the corporal who brought the com- 
mand to a small inn with the sign of a bull's head painted 
in deep crimson over the door ; and entering the pas- 
sage, I made my way through a crowd of persons, some 
civil, some military, that were hanging about, with 
countenances in which both fatigue and anxiety were 
very manifest. At a small, rickety, unpainted deal do6r, 
whose thin and shapeless form but little impeded the 
sound of the discussion which was going on within from 
reaching the ears of those without, stood a sentinel with • 
musket in hand and match lighted, and that appearance 
of stolid deafness in his countenance which it behooves 
al] sentinels near thin doors and angry debates to as- 
sume. Whom he was stationed to keep out, and whom 
to admit. Heaven knows ; but he niade no difficulty of 
permitting me to enter; and, in a moment ailer, I was 

, in the presence of about twenty or five-and-twenty gen- 
tlemen, who seemed to be doing their best to forget 
the gifts of their station and education in the fury of 
dbcussion. 

One — a florid burly squire with no very military air 
or courtly demeanour — ^was standing up at the side of 
the table, round which the rest were seated, roaring 
away a heap of unconnected and hesitating sentences, 
with a face fiepjr between the anger of opposition ?t^d 
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the consciousness of talking nonsense. At a little dis- 
tance sat a more tranquil person, tearing to pieces a 
very good pen which he had gathered from an inkstand 
in the midst. He was not interrupting the other, it is 
true ; but he was muttering to himself from time to time, 
loud enough to be heard by every one but the speaker, 
— " That's false ! You're an idiot ! Blundering ass !" 
' and various other courteous ejaculations of the same 
nature. 

Three more gentlemanly men on the other side of 
the table appeared, with their heads close together, 
conversing in a whisper, without attending to any one 
else ; while Lord Norwich was sitting at the head of 
the room with a roll of letters and other papers under 
his hand. His countenance was full of anger and vexa- 
tion ; and from, time to time a scornful smile curled his 
lip while the other was speaking, which certainly did 
not improve the declaimer's oratory, or calm the pas- 
sion by which he was evidently affected. 

'* So 1" thought I, as I entered, " this is a council of 
war, is it ? it wants but little, it would seem, to become 
a field of battle." 

So absurd, indeed, was the whole scene to a person 
whose passions had not been worked up to the same 
pitch, that I could have laughed notwithstanding all the 
sorrowful details which I had been lately examining, 
had I not been restrained by the expression of deep 
anxiety and vexation which I beheld in some of the finer 
and nobler countenances around me. 

'* You may sneer, my lord ! you may sneer !" said 
the burly orator, just as I was entering ; " but ni tell 
you what,-^it does not at all signify,— the gentlemen * 
of Kent, I say, — the gentlemen of Kent will not be 
thrown away in this manner. Why, did not I now, and 
my brother, — ^diJnot we join the king's army willingly, 
with all the force we could make ? and did not I tell you, 
if you would march then, half the country would jom 
you as you went ? and did not you listen to Edwiird 
Hales there, instead of to iKie, and have we not now lost 
half our men and more ?" 

G3 
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«< Not by the course I pursued, sir !'* replied Lord 
Norwich ; '* had I listened to your advice, we should 
not have lost half, but the whole. However, sir, to end 
this matter at once, I am, I believe, commander-in- 
chief for his majesty, and in his majesty's name I have 
to tell you that, with thanks for your service, we do 
not want volunteers to command us ; we want men to 
fight, sir, and not to dictate." 

"Fight, sir! And have I not fought?" demanded 
the other, in the same outrageous tone. " Have not all 
my men fought? Did not my poor brother fight? ay, 
sir! did he not fight till he dropped at this cursed 
Maidstone ? and did I not see him, when last I saw him 
in life, waving his hand, and crying ' Long live King 
Charles r ay, when he was down beneath the horses' 
feet !" I 

" You had better dismiss the council, my lord," said ' 

one of the gentlemen on the general's right-hand. — . 1 
" This is turning out ill." .] 

Lord Norwich took his advice ; and cutting across ^ 

the person who was speaking, he sud, with a grave and | 

melancholy expression, " I am deeply grieved for your ^ 

brother, Sir Charles, and deeply grieved for the loss of 
your fine body of tenantry ; but I hope that matters 
may not be so bad, — ^your brother may only be wounded. 
In the mean time," he continued, seeing the other 
about to break in upon him, " in the mean time, I will . 

consider what every one has said, — especially what you ' ( 
have said, Sir Charles ; and in an hour or two, when we 
are all calmer,.! may perhaps again call for your advice. 
At present, I think it will be better for you all to go and 
refresh yourselves, and I will receive the reports of our 
numbers, and confer with yon hereafter, gentlemen." 

So saying, he rose, and his example was followed by 
the rest. Before they took their departure, however, the 
members of the council', if so it could be' called, broke 
up into two or three groups, and conversed in these 
separate. parties for some time. Lord Norwich him- 
self spoke quick and eagerly, in the recess oT the 
window^ with the two gentlemen who had sat next to . 
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him ; and the last words which were uttered by one of 
his advisers were, *' Most decidedly, my lord. It is a 
step that, depend upon it, is now inevitable ; and the 
i^sooner it is taken, the greater chance of safety to all 
conceited." 

** Well— well," replied Lord Norwich, ^owly, '< be 
it so ! Now, gentlemen," he add^, tummg to the 
others, " by your leave, I will receive the reports from 
the regiments." 

The whole party, with the exception of the two who 
had been speaking with the commander-in-chief^ took 
the hint he gave, and withdrew. I was about to fol- 
low, with another officer, who, like myself, had not sat 
down at the council board ; but Lord Norwich made us 
a sign to remain. After watching the rest out, he walked 
forward, and closed the door ; and then made two 
or three slow turns in the room, with the letters which 
he stiU held in his hand clasped with an intensity which 
bespoke more mental emotion than he chose to appear 
upon his countenance. At length he resumed his seat 
at the head of the table ; and calling the two who 
seemed his most confidential friends to his side, he 
begged us all to be seated ; and afler thinking deeply 
for a few minutes, he turned to me ^d the o£er offi- 
cer who had entered the room nearly at the same mo- 
ment as myself; and to hun Lord Goring first addressed 
himself. "Sir John Powel," he said, "your regi- 
ment, though one of the most gallant in the service, 
appears to have suffered less to-day than usual. Have 
you any guess how many men you can muster ?" 

" About seven hundred, my lord," replied the other ; 
" but it is only a guess. However, certainly not less 
than six hundred and fifty." 

" And you, Colonel Harry Masterton," rejoined the 
commander-in-chief, " what number, think you, can you 
bring into the field— effective men, I mean ?" 

" Certainly not more than three hundred and fifty, 
my lord," I replied, " if you do not mean me to include 
the badly wounded." 

"Good God!" exclaimed Goring. "Thty hare 
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thinned us indeed. I did not think I saw so many of 
your saddles empty, sir r 

*^ There are not so many killed as there are so badly 
wounded as not to be fit to sit their horses,*^ I answered. 
" I have just gone over the roll, my lord, and I 4ri cer- 
tain of my accuracy.'* 

'* I do not doubt, sir,*' replied the general ; *« I do not 
drubt it. Retire, genUemen, for a moment, but do not 
quit the door." 

' Sir John Powel andl inunediately obeyed, and were 
recalled almost as soon ; when my companion was dis- 
missed with commands simply to inspect his regiment, 
and take every care that the horses were supplied with 
forage, and the men with food. . I remained longer, and 
received orders to march, towards nightfall, upon a 
little hamlet which I had passed between Penford- 
bourne and Maidstone, taking with me a regiment of 
newly raised foot The enemy, Lord Goring explained 
to me, had established there an outpost, and it was the 
object of the royalists to conceal Uieir farther march, 
and make the Roundheads believe that they were 
endeavouring to force their way once more towards 
London. 

'* The worst partw of the story is now to be told you, 
Colond Masterton," the general added. ^* You will at- 
tack the outpost, and no doubt immediately make 
yourself master of the hamlet ; but after you have done 
KO, you may march on in what direction you please." 

So sudden and so strange an announcement forced 
from my lips the exclamation of " Good God !" But 
Lord Norwich proceeded without noticing my surprise. 

"The regiment of foot which I send with you will, 
beyond all question, disperse before morning ; at least, 
if it follow the plan that all our regiments here arc 
doing; for not a night passes but we lose three or 
four hundred men. The case, sir, I am sorry to say, is 
quite hopeless. Had all the friends who promised to 
join me brought up their forces as I was marching on 
London, the king, sir, would have been at this moment 

Upon liis throne ; but now I must abandon Kent, where 
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the nqralkto, as you may judge from the scene you 
have just witnessed, are more difficult to rule than the 
Roundheads are to beat I must then make the best 
of my way towards E^sex, and can only hope 4o cover 
my retreat by deceiving the enemy* Do as much as 
you can, therefore, to magnify the appearance of your 
forces. Extend your line ; keep your trumpets sound- 
ing ; send a troop round to the other side of the hamlet ; 
kill as many of the cuckoldy skum as 3rou can, but take no 
pnsoners, lest, by escaping afterward; they beti^y your 
real numbers. Neither must you halt longer at the 
hamlet than just to refresh yourselves. Then, if you 
lake my advice, you will retire into the fields, and dis- 
perse your foot ; fiur if a hundred or two do stay with 
you, they will only embarrass you. After that, you cfui 
either try to join me in Essex, if you hear that we are 
there having any success; or endeavour to reach 
Wales, and fight it out with the Cavaliers in ike moun- 
tains ; or force your way back to Devonshire, and keep 
quiet till a more favourable moment^' 

It appea]*ed to me that his lordship spoke very coolly 
of our probable iate. But I could paidcm him, as his 
own, if he fell into the hands of the Roundheads, was 
likely to be worse. As the line of march laid down 
for me towards the enemy's outpost was across the 
country, I ventured to ask for a guide ; upon whicli4he 
commander demanded, with no small animation what 
had become of the little messenger he had sent me in 
the morning. 

^ He is with the regiment now, my lord," I replied : 
^ can he serve to guide me to-night T 

'^ He can guide you to any part of the country," an- 
swered Lord Goring. '*Butif you carry him with 
you, Colonel Masterton, you must give me your word 
of honour that 3rou will take such care of him as if he 
were the child of a dear friend. His father, sir, was 
as true a Cavalier as ever drew his sword. Many a 
fiagon have we enqrtied together, and in many a hard 
fieki did he fight. This boy, sir, was bom and bred 
in the midst of scenes that tpeak one in to dangers and 

14 
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difficulties early ; and ia many a battle has he sat xsptXH 
a baggage-wagon before he could walk, clapping his 
little hands at the bra3ringiof the trumpets and the roar 
of the artilleiy. When he was five years old, Ihare 
seen him running among the ranks where the shot 
was ^jingVke hail, or mounted on the ponunel of his 
father's saddle, heading the charge against pike and 
gun. He never forgets either place or person that he 
has once seen ; he never forgets a word that he has 
once heard ; he never misunderstands what you mean ; 
and every inch of Kent and Sussex he knows as well as a 
geographer. His father was kflled about a year ago, 
and I lost sight of the poor lad ; but he came upon me 
suddenly at Maidstone, all in rags, and I vowed I would 
never let him quit me again. But, God help me ! *tis 
not the first vow 1 have broken ; but he will be safej 
with you than with me. We used to call him Little 
Ball-o'-fire. But his true name is John Marston HalL" 

I willingly promised to be kind to the dead soldier's 
boy, as far as circumstances would permit me to be 
kind to any one ; and then, having been forced to drink 
a cup of strong waters, which had been circulated pretty 
liberally among Lord Goring's council on their first ar- 
rival, I took my leave and returned to the regiment. I 
discovered little Ball-o'-fire in the midst of the troopers, 
questioning them with short, sharp interrogatories, which 
I fbund, ly a casual word or two, referred to myself. 
The account given by the soldiers was, apparently, not 
very unfavourable ; for wlien I asked the boy if he 
\vould go with me, he looked up with his bright black 
eyes glistening with eagerness, and replied, *' Yes, — 
over the world." 

Unhappily, by this time there was many a vacant 
sad^e in our ranks ; and many a poor fellow Ivhom, it 
was evident, I should be forced to leave behind, to fol- 
low as they could when their wounds were whole again. 
There was no difficulty, therefore, in mounting poor 
little Ball-o'-fire ; but the care of my wounded men took 
me up till it was nearly tiifte to depart. I succeeded, how- 
ever, in getting them carrjiii out of the line of the high 
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road, and distributed among some cottagers, "who, for a 
trifling gratification, midertook to guard and take care 
of them; and although this was but frail' security for 
their comfort and protection, I could do nothing better, 
and was forcefl to leave them, after having added as 
much as I could to their purses from my own little 
store. 

Whenpall this was done, the regiment numbered 
about three hundred and forty-seven effective men, and 
about forty more who conld sit their horses, but were 
unfit for any active duty. 

/ Our qprps, however, was singular in one respect. 
. Having come a length of way, and being all united in 
one community of feelings and remembrances^ there 
was not one man had deserted ; while the rest of Lord 
poring's forces — either entirely levied or principally 
recruited in Kent — ^were spreading over the country by 
hundreds ; and, indeed, as he proceeded on his retreat 
through the native places of his soldiers, the march of 
his army was like the progress of a carrier, who drops 
a part of his charge at every village by which he 
passes. 

At the hour appointed every thing was prepared to 
set out; and having ascertained in person that the 
commander-in-chief had no further orders, I took my 
final leave, and gave the word to march. 

Nothing of any consequence occurred during our 
progress.' We arrived at the hamlet just at that dim 
moment of the night when the sun has quite set, and i 
before the moon has risen, so that we were upon the 
outpost of the lebels before they were aware. Seeing 
little or no object in destroying the handful of men which 
the place contained, I endeavoured to restrict our efibrts 
to making a great show and a great deal of noise, 
without spilling much blood. But the soldiers, e'spe^ « 
daily the foot, were savage with the events of the 
morning, and the loss of their companions; and in 
despite of orders and entreaties, they gave no quarter. 
Some one also, either accidentally or intentionally, set 
fire to the hamlet ; and a cruel piece of useless bar- 
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bariiy remains generally atuibtited to me, which I would 
have given my right hand to prevent But such, I am 
afraid, is our general fate, either in good or bad. The 
things we strive with our whole strength to aceoinpltsh 
bring* us no renown ; and we, nine times out of ten, 
owe our fame or our infamy either to a trifle, an acct* 
dent, or a misunderstanding. 

The effect of our attack, nevertheless, was such iis 
Lord Goring desired ; and was perhaps more than he 
had expected. The fugitives from the burning hamlet 
magnified our strength, and for two days afterward, it 
was generally believed in the parliamentary army that 
the whole royalist force had pushed past their right; 
and much anxiety was entertamed for the result. In 
the mean while, Lord Goring, with his companions, 
effected their passage into Essex; and after a time 
threw themselves into Colchester, on the memcnuble 
siege of which place I need not pause. 

From the flames of the burning hamlet I drew ofl" 
the forces with all speed ; and crossing the fields, fol- 
lowing the courses of the brooks and streams, and 
practising a thousand other manoeuvres to conceal our 
line of retreat, I at length brought my men safely to a 
spot about six miles south-west from Maidstone. 
There I communicated to the remnant of a regiment of 
foot which had accompanied me the commands of Lord 
Goring ; and though I heard a good deal of grumbling 
and profane swearing, I believe from my lH»art there 
was not a man in the ranks that was not very well 
contented with the order to disperse. Nay, more ; I 
do not believe that there would have been one of them 
with me by the following morning. The next con- 
sideration became, how I might best eflRect my retreat 
with the cavalry to Penford-boume, the dkection of 
which I had by this time very nearly lost. Here, 
however, little Ball-o'-fire proved of no small service 
by his counsels. 

*' You will soon have the moon,** he said, when he 
heard my difficulty ; *^ and she must rise nearly behind 
the old castle. Till then, follow that star, and which* 
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ever way the road winds, turn back to the star again ; 
by which, at all events, we shall be getting nearer.** 

The character Lord Goring had given Mm made me 
mist much more implicitly to his advice than his age 
seemed to warrant ; and I did not find myself deceived. 
There were one or two dull clouds upon the edge of 
the sky, which cut off whatever portion of the evening 
light still lingered, at that period of the summer, about 
the line of the horizon ; but in a short time those clouds 
began to be tinged with red as from a fire, and I felt 
some alarm lest any part of the enemy's force should 
have been detached in that direction ; but, a few minutes 
after, some luies of silver mingled with the red on the 
edges of the vapours, and then the round disk of the 
summer moon, looking fiery and large through the 
horizontal mist, came forth above the clouds. The 
moment she did so, the whole scene was clear. The 
castle, with the rocks and woods among which it stood, 
rose in dark masses a little to the right of the beautiful 
orb, whose beams, pouring over the large old trees in 
the park at Penford-bourne, came gently down the val- 
ley through which we were advancing, picking out with 
bright li^ a thousand marks to guide us on our onward 
progress. 

^ Oh, but that's a nice old castle !" cried my little 
guide, who now rode by my side, mounted on an im- 
mense trooper's horse, which he managed like a giant. 
** Oh, but that is a nice old castle ! I know places in 
it would conceal a thousand men." 

'* Indeed!" exclaimed I, remembering all that had 
passed when I last visited it. ^* Indeed ! Whereabouts, 
my boy?" 

*•! cannot tell; but I can show," replied the boy; 
^ and I would not like even to show without occasion." 

" We may have occasion but too soon, for aught I 
know," replied I : ^ and besides, John Marston, I may 
have many reasons for wishing to know." 

** Call me Ball-o'-fire," answered the boy, " if you 
love me, gallant sir, and I will show you all the places 
with my whde heart ; but it is a pity that all the world 
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should know of a place which has hid many a brave 
and hbnest man, and may hide many another.^ 

*' It has hid many a rogue, little BalW-fire/' I re- 
joined, " and of that I have had good proof; but, how- 
ever, by it for our landmark we shall soon reach Pen- 
ford-bourne.". * 

«< Ay, and the fair Lady Eleanor Fleming," said the 
boy ; *'*' she was kind to me, two or three years since, 
and patted my head, and looked gentle at me ; but her 
dark husband. Sir Andrew Fleming, frowned like a 
thundereloud all the time I was there." 

'* And how long has Sir Andrew Fleming been dead, 
my boy T I demanded, 
^m^ ^*' Is he dead ?" asked the boy. *' Th^y said he was 

jealous of her ; and they parted, never to see each 
other again ; but he did not die ; and he went across 
the sea with Monsieur du Tillet, who had once been 
as badly wived, I've heard my father say, as Sir Andrew 
himself." 

" And why do you say he was*badly wived, little 
Ball-o^'-fire V* I demanded again, anxious to get all the 
information on this subject I could as we marched on. 
^^ Perhaps it was his own fault he was unha Af." 

" Still he was badly wived," replied the l5oy. " If 
I were to mingle honey and salt, would you not say it 
was ill mixed? He was as stem as a piece of artil- 
lery ; and she was as light and as gay as a twinkling 
lark : and thatkwas the reason I have heard them say 
that she hated mm as much as he loved her : and love 
and hate in one house, you know, are like gunpowder 
and ball in a cannon, — the one is sure to drive the 
other out of window. But, oh, he is not dead; no, 
no, he cannot be dead. I heard of his being alive the 
other day," 

" Pray God he be !" I mentally exclaimed ; for I 
felt certain that Frank knew not of his* existence ; and 
I calculated strongly on that piece of news ending at 
once the mad and hopeless passion vnth which he was 
possessed. 

Various and unconnected were the meditations tQ 
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whicH the boy's words gave rise in my Uiindr Frank 
had himself told ^e that Lady Eleanor Fleming was 
a widow ; and, although I had heard the speakers at 
the old castle allude to the husband of the lady of 
whom they spoke, as soon as I became convinced that 
the one I had imagined to be Gabriel Jones was in fact 
;iot him, I had nearly forgotten the circumstance. I 
had some doubt, I had some fears indeed, that my 
brother's attachment had gone so far ai» to leave deep 
and painful impressions behind ; but I knew the princi- 
ples in which he had been educated, and I was not 
afraid that he would continue to nourish feelings .such 
^B those which he now experienced, when he learned 
tbat they were not only hopeless, but criminaL I felt 
sure that, on the belief of Lady Eleanor's perfect free- 
dom from all ties, Frank had encouraged a passion 
which, however likely to meet with the most decided 
opposition from his father, was pure and honourable. 
Her conduct had not a similar excuse ; and I concluded 
that much of the agitation and anxiety which her man- 
ner had so oilen betrayed had arisen in the conscious- 
ness of that fatal secret which must blast for ever the 
hopes sl^ was encouraging in my brother. I trusted 
also that indignation at having been deceived might do 

' something to deliver Frank from his thraldom ; and I 
resolved to state the matter boldly to him, and rely on 
his better angel to make him willingly accompany the 
regiment in its retreat to Devonshire. * 

At all events, I saw that if he remained, he remained 

^ to destruction, in every sense ; and I was determined 
to use means, perhaps unjustifiable under any other 
circumstances, to force him from a situation so perilous 
to himself. Then came' remembrance of the severe 
wounds he had received, and the chance of his not 
being able to sit his horse, mingled with various wild 
spec^ulations on the cause of the duel in which he had 
been engaged. But, before I could give all these 
whirling thoughts a tangible form and regular ord^, 
we were challenged by the sentry at the gates of the 

?ark, and once more hsi$td our horses on the green at 
^enford-boume. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ALTHOUGHKjeTery consideration which ever in this 
woiid iirged men to speeclfHow followed our footstiips 
to impel us on ^ course, yet by this time the horses 
werei so fatigueS^ that to proceed was out of the quos- 
tion ; and, obliged to pause for a day at Penford-boume* 
I took what care I could to provide for the refreshmeat 
of the troopers and their chargers ; and casting myself 
down in the cottage which had first received us there* * 
yielded to pure weariness and fell asleep. 

Scarcely two hours' repose was allowed me, when I 
was awakened, according to my previous orders, at fiv« 
o'clock. LeaviUj^f^e regiment still to take what rest 
it could,'! rose ^id walked up towards the mansion, 
the servants of which were generally early risers. I 
found the doors open, and one of the lackeys was 
showing me into the withdrawing-room, when we were 
met by Lady Eleanor herself, in such guise as led me 
to imagine that ehe had not pressed her pillow during 
the whole night. A faint exclamation of pleased sur- 
prise, and^look of joy that could not be mistaken, 
annifailateRn||. c(^^^ and unfriendly feelings which had 
b^ln gathering. ^fegjwsr^b^er in my bosom, and I could | 
not believe that^Rb ow acting towards my brother on 
any systematic prin^le of evil, but chose rather to 
think that, carried away, like himself, by strong and 
irresistible passion, she sa^ ^ot, she would not see, the 
^[uilt of flourishing it, and the gj^ater guilt to which it 
tended. •* 

So I judged of her ; and, whether I judged right or 
wrong, as I knew that it would be^difiicult to remove 
^rank from her dweUing, notl^St his duty no longer 
called him to the field, and fim ^at his wounds gave 
him 2^ fair excuse for lingerin^ehind, I resolved in th^ 
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first place to strive for her co-operation ; and as the 
means o( gaining it, to show her if I could, that how- 
ever strong she might feel in her own innocence, how 
great soever she might believe her own powers of re- 
sistance to be, the very encouragement of such a passion 
^9 as criminal in itself; and but too sure, in the end, to 
undermine every virtuous principle. 

The task, however, was one of course of difficulty 
and delicacy, which my youth and inexperience were 
scarcely qualified to attempt; and I paused long in 
considering how to begin. Holding the hand she had 
given me at our first meeting, I led her into the with- 
drawing-room, and closed the door, but still kept silence, 
«v^ry moment of which seemed but to increase my 
difficulty. ' 

At length, after gazing at me anxiously for some 
minutes, she spoke herself. *' I am afiraid to ask," she 
said, in a low fearful voice, " the occasion of your 
speedy return. Your irilence speaks but too plainly.'* 

** The king's #ause, madam," I replied, ^ is lost, at 
l^ast in Kent. The numbers of the rebels have pre- 
vailed against honour and loyalty ; and, after a cevere 
struggle at Maidstone, yesterday morning, Lord Goring 
was again forced to retreat, though not without glory, 
'tor he repelled, during several hours, the fourfold force 
of the rebels ; and then marched from the field in order 
and good array." 

•' *Tis bad news, indeed," said Lady Eleanor, " but, 
thsshk God, jrou have returned yourself, though, as I 
see, wounded. We have been very anxious for you 
h^re, ever since we heard the cannon yesterday. Your 
brother tells me," she continued, in a timid and faltering 
voice, ** that he has seen you since the misfortunes of 
yesterday morning." 

"He has, lady," I replied. "As soon as I heard 
the likelihood of such an event, I returned, in order to 
prevent it ; but returned too late. For him, now, is my 
great anxiety. How he is to be removed to Devonshire* 
which must be done witk all speed, \» a matter of no 
fmall difficulty." ^ 
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*«Removed«. Captain Masterton!** she exdainiel. 
'* Impossible ! You know not the state of weakness 
to which the loss of blood has reduced him.** 

^ To leave him here, Lady Eleanor,** I rejoined, 
<' wojild be leading him with my own hand to the scaf- 
fold. The Roundheads will be here, probably, before 
two days are over ; and do not suppose that they will 
be very careful in their mode of removing him* to thcs 
Tower, where the block and axe will be as certainly 
his doom, as they would be mine if I were caught by 
the rebels." 

**But I have interest among the parliamentary 
people," she replied, anxiously. '* Essex was m/ 
cousin; Sir Willian^ Waller was my father's dear 
friend. I have other interest besides — great interest !" 

" If, lady, you can take upon yourself the respon- 
sibility of ensuring my brother's life and liberty," I re- 
plied, **' if you have the power to command his safety — ^* 

^ No ! no ! no !" she exclaimed, *^ I dare not risk it. 
I think I could ; bat if I were to fail, I should never 
forgive my boldness ; death itself," she added passion- 
ately, ^ could not wipe out the memory of haying de- 
voted him to such a fate. Take him rather, sir — ^take 
him with you, whatever it may cost. Yet, stay ! there is 
still a way. Could he not be concealed here till he la 
more fit to journey ? You do not know that there is a ^ 
private passage from the cellars of this house to the 
old castle on the hill. A chamber might easily be 
fitted up, where I could tend him myself, and where he 
might remain hidden from eveiy other eye." 

** I am afraid, lady," I replied, now seeing at once 
that .Gabriel Jones might very well have been the 
speaker on the hill after ^, and have returned by tlie 
passage 40 which she alluded, *' I am afraid that the 
secret communications of that old castle are known to 
many other persons besides yourself. Might I suggest 
also," I added, '* that your ladyship's husband migh^ 
not perhaps — ^ 

The blood rushed up to her face like fire, an4 
euddenly covering her eyes %ith one bandy she heU 
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fbtth the other towards me, as if imploring me to stop,* 
The first agitated movement had broken through my 
sentence, but l felt now that the time was come forme 
to say what I had intended, if ever ; and entirely alter- 
ing my tone to one of the utmost gentleness, and taking 
the ^air haivd she had extended with the purpose of stay- 
ing me, I proceeded : 

^ Listen to me, dear lady," I said. "' Far be it from 
me to wish, for one moment, to hurt your feelings, or 
to pain your heart You cannot suppose. Lady Elea- 
nor, that any young man of gentle breeding can see so 
&ir and amiable a creature as you are, with the desire 
of wounding her for a moment. Believe me, . then, 
when I say that I feel every interest in your happiness, 
and the more from the deep regard I see you have for 
my brother. But, lady, I cannot but feel also that, for 
your welfare as well as for his safety, his speedy re; 
moval from this place is absolutely necessary. Yoii 
cannot become his wife ; and though I doubt not that 
you believe you coiild ever remain his devoted, kind, and 
affectionate friend,— nay, that you could love him more 
deeply than any thing else on earth, without becoming 
criminal, — ^believe me, lady, that such a state is some- 
what more than dangerous. It can but end in the de- 
struction of both." 

While I spoke, through the fingers of the hand which 
, remained firmly clasped over her eyes, the tear-drops 
rolled like rain ; and the agony she seemed to endure 
was terrible. At length she rose, and still turning 
away her head, " Stop, sir !" she said, « stop ! Your 
motive doubtless is good ; but you take somewhat too 
great an advantage of my situation. Speak witlt* your 
brother yourself. Try to persuade him to go with you. 
If he refuse I will see him, and endeavour to use such 
arguments as may most effectually move lu% And 
now, sir," she added, dashing the tears fisher eyes, 
and turning round upon me with a glanliir of beautiful 
indignation — <* and now, sir, having v^i^d those un- 
worSiy drops away, I will .beg you to leave me. Yo^ 
brother sleeps, but I can tell you, fc^ I have watchecl 
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the night by his couch, that he has enjayed iminlar-^ 
rupted slumber; and therefore, if you think fit to wake 
him, do. Should you find your reasoning vain, as I 
said before, have recourse to me, and fear not I will 
do my part. Though let me tell you. Captain Master- 
ton, that had I felt sure of being able to protect him, 
or to ensure his life myself from the parliamentarians, 
no weak doubt of either myself or him would have 
made me 3rield him to a long journey, after such wounds 
as he has met with." 

She bowed, and signed me te the door with an air 
of majestic command, wj^ch I felt no disposition to dig- 
obey ; and returing from the withdrawing-ioom, I pro- 
ceeded to the apartments of my brother. 

On entering the dressing-room I found Gabriel Jones, 
as usual, with the Bible on his knee, and apparently 
deeply busied in reading the Holy Scriptures ; from 
which employment, however— ^s I knew that he grossly 
perverted, in his own foul mind, the pure words of ever- 
lasting trath that he there found written — ^I did not 
scruple to disturb him. In answer to my inquiries after 
my brother, he informed me that none of his wounds 
were at all dangerous ; and that though he was very 
weak through loss of blood, when he had fallen asleep 
the night before, there was litde doubt that he would 
wake much stronger, from the long and tranquil repose 
which he had enjoyed. On inquiring still iiirtjlier^n- 
ceming the possibility of removing him, I found, toray 
surprise, that the valet was not at ^ unwilling to second 
my efforts in regard to the journey of his master. 
There was nothing, he said, to prevept his travelling. 
Men. much worse had been carried longer journeys. ; 
and in a litter he would answer for it that all would go 
well. 

' As Frank continued to sleep, I went down to the 
gate, and gave orders for preparing a machine with all 
speed for carrying the object of our care with as little 
motion as possible ; and on my return, I found him just 
awake. 
I Our^oniyersatiqn was long* and he was much 3pft« 
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ened in character by the languor of his frame ; but all 
I had to tell him made little impressioain regard to his 
journey, and his determination to remain, though ex^ 
pressed in a weaker voice, was couched in terms as 
firm as ever. Lady Eleanor then became my only re- 
source ; s^d though she received me on my return with 
the same air of cold displeasure which she had assumed 
before we last parted, she instantly rose to fulfil tho 
promise she had given. 

" You will have the kindness to wait for me here. 
Captain Masterton,'' she said. " On my return I hope 
to bring you such tidings as yon desire, — your brother's 
servant is with him, I suppose T' 

I replied that he was ; and she left the room* For 
near an hour Iremained in expectation of her return;; 
but at length I was sent for to my brother's chamber* 
where I found Lady Eleanor sitting at a little distance 
from his bedside, and Gabriel Jones standing by. Fresh 
tears had evidently overflowed the lady's eyes, and ray 
brother's countenance was flushed and agitated. 

He did not speak himself, but left Lady Eleanor to 
communicate to me that he would not further ^pose 
the measures I thought necessary for his safety. As 
it was improbable, however, that the parliamentary gen- 
erals would immediately detach any considerable part 
of their forces in the direction of Penford-bourne, we 
determined not to set out till the cool of the evening ;; 
and during the course of the day, both Lady £Ueanor 
..and Frank recovered greatly their composure ; although 
from the moment I had mentioned her husband's name, 
a degree of coldness, I might say haughty reserve, had 
come over the lady's manner towards me» which did 
not at all wear away during the day. 

At the appointed hour the litter we had prepared was 
brought to the door, and Frank was carried down and 
placed safely in it. A fedymg that the last words which 
could ever pass between my brother and the fair being 
in^vhose bosom he had inspired such deep interest 
must be spoken then, made me draw a little away, and 
also, on some excuse, send the guard dowi^ the .avenue, 
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as Lady Eleanor approached to bid him farewell. She ' 
had by this time gained perfect command over herself, 
and she spoke to him for some minutes withput a tear 
dimming her eye, without a trace of agitation appearing 
on her countenance. At length seeing her raise her 
head, I again approached, and as I did so, Frank re- 
peated, in a hasty voice, ^ Then I rely on you ! You 
will not — ^surely yon will not fail me !" 

" By all I hold dear on earth, and beyond the earth !" 
she replied, in a low, thrilling tone, and drawing back, 
she bowed slightly to me as I came up, and ascended ' 
tlie steps into the house. She was very pale, but 
seemed perfectly composed ; and she walked stead- 
fastly onward into her dwelling, without once turning 
her head. I thought I heard a heavy sob as she passed 
the door : but if it were so, that was the only thing 
which marked emotions that were far more powerful, 
I felt sure, than those she suffered to appear. 

The horses were now placed to the litter, as had been 
arranged ; and at the end of the avenue I put myself at 
the head of the regiment, and we began our march. 
The flNt day's journey was a painful one : Frank never 
opened his lips to me, though he spoke several times 
to Gabriel Jones ; and it seemed that he attributed to 
me all the necessary pain he felt at leaving a person 
he so dearly loved. I had made up my mind, however, 
to bear all that the peevishness of sickness and the 
anger of disappointment could produce ; and I relaxed 
not a moment in endeavouring to sooth and console 
him by every means in my power. ' The journey he 
bore even better than I had expected; and when we 
halted, he forced himself to thank me for the pains I 
had bestowed upon his comfort. The night passed 
well, and nothing occurred to give us either disturbance 
or apprehension. No enemy appeared to be in the 
neighbourhood, and the people were in general loyal ; . 
though one saintly preacher, whom I met in the streets 
6f the little village where we halted, called me '^ a rusty 
hinge and a creaking door.'* 

Frank passed the night quietly ; no fever resulted 
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from his wotmds ; and in the morning he was mi^ch 
stronger than the day before. His mind seemed more 
reconciled to his situation also ; and he did not appear 
to view me with the same cold dissatisfaction which 
the whole of his conduct during the previous day had 
displayed. ^ Before we began our morning's march, he 
spoke long with me on the events at Maidstone ; and 
the assurance that the circumstance of his supersedure 
still remained locked in my own bosom appeared to 
afford him infinite relief. 

From this time, as we advanced on our way towards 
Devonshire, I was almost constantly by the side of his 
litter, till his strength was sufficiently recovered to 
permit of his mounting Ms horse; and he felt deeply, 
I am sure, all that I did to relieve and solace him. 
Even after he had quitted the litter, however, as he 
could not bear any extraordinary fatigue, the command 
of the regiment remained with me for several days ; 
and during that time, various difficulties and obstacles 
obstructed our progress. An occasional rencounter with 
different bodies of the militia served to keep our parties 
in constant activity ; and in more than one large town 
our advance was threatened with interruption by mul« 
titudes of the inhabitants, who Collected to call us 
<' Malignant dogs, hungering after the saints, to devour 
them." 

Our reception, indeed, was very different at the 
several places through which we passed. In some we 
were hooted, and even pelted by the n^b; and in 
others we were welcomed with joy, supplied with all 
we could want, and suffered to depart with God's 
benison. But on the whole, out, passage through the 
country was more favourable than perhaps we had a 
right to hope for ; and in almost sdl cases where the 
magistrates or other civil authorities showed any dis- 
position id impede our movements, I found that they 
were in general soon brought to reason by bqing in- 
formed that we were retreating quietly, for the purpose' 
of dispersing ourselves in our own homes ; that if suf- 
fered to pass unopposed, we would injure no one ; but 
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that being resolute men, we woula cut our way through 
at all rislu, on the slightest show of resistance. Nor^ 
indeed, could they have attempted to stop us with any 
prospect of success, for a great many circumstances 
combined to leave the country nearly open for our 
march. One large body of the parliamentary forces 
was still pursuing Lord Goring and the rest, in Kent. 
A second was (hrecting its march towards Essex ; a 
thirdi under Cromwell, was advancing to meet the 
Duke of Hamilton, and Sir Marmaduke Langdale, in 
Lancashire ; and at the ss^me time, troops were neces- 
sarily left for the defence of London, as well as for 
com^eting in Wales what Cromwell had by this time 
begun by the reduction of Pembroke Castle* Thus, I 
do not believe that in any county through which we 
passed five hundred men could have been collected to 
oppose us at less than a week's notice. Our retreat, 
therefore, I may almost say, was uninterrupted ; and 
long before the knowledge of our passage had spread 
through the country, we had nearly reached the place 
to which our movements tended. 

Frank had by this time recovered his strength ; and 
with pleasure I resigned to hini, on the borders of 
Devonshire, the command of the regiment.' Gradually 
as his health was restored, his mind had seemed to 
recover its tone ; but still he was silent, absent, grave. 
On approaching his home, all his old feelings and habits 
appeared to return. The same reserve^ the same calm 
self-possession was resumed ; and, though I could see 
a change — though I perceived and knew that the fire 
which had been lighted up in his heart was any thing 
but really extinguished, yet I do not think the most 
attentive observer, who had not watched him as I had 
watched^ would have known any difference between 
th^ Cavalier who had quitted Devonshire two months 
before and him who now returned. 

ToweU'ds mci indeed, there was a decided alteration 
m some respects* He was as reserved as ever ; he 
never mentioned a thousand subjects that busily em- 
ployed the memory of each, every hour of our exist- 
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ence ; he never told me his thoughts, his feelings, his 
plans for the future : but he was softer in his manner ; 
evinced more deference for my opinion; and would 
often mingle his conversation with some kind and en- 
dearing word, that, went sweetly home to my heart, and 
won all its best sympathies for him. 

Such was the state of affairs, when a messenger 
whom we had despatched to Masterton House re- 
turned with^ letter from my father, containing direc- 
tions to disperse the regiment, and let the troopers return 
home to their houses with as little parade as possible. 
He informed my brother, to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed, that he had already entered into an under- 
standing with the parliamentary commissioners, who 
were at Exeter, that on the disbanding of all forces, no 
further notice should be taken of the part we had acted 
than the infliction of a small and almost nominal fine. 
He, at the same time, sent us letters of safe-conduct 
for our own security in traversing the country, and di- 
rected us to limit our escort to twenty men, as he had 
bound himself not to receive more into Masterton 
House. His word was so habitually considered law 
by my brother and myself, that even had not the terms 
he had negotiated been half so favourable, we should 
have submitted without hesitation; and, accordingly, 
selecting the twenty men whom we thought best quali- 
fied to accompany us, we informed the rest of the 
troopers of what had been done, and dismissed them, 
well satisfied, to their homes, giving them security for 
the discharge of their pay, under our own hands. 

We thought it best to do this at night, at a little vil- 
lage on the confines of Somerset and Devonshire ; and 
I could not help feeling a strange sensation of regret, 
as troop by troop of men, with whom I had taken .so 
much pains; whose comfort and security had been for 
weeks and months a matter of so much interest to me, 
who had shared with me so many fatigues, and accom- 
panied me through some perils, passed before my eyes 
for the last time. I turned away somewhat sick at . 

l^eart, for it was one of those moments when a thon- 
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sand hopes and anticipations blasted for ever rise sud- 
denly from the void of the. irreversible past, like the 
mournful spectres of the loved and dead, that crowd 
into some dark and painful dream, and seem to presage 
new tvoes and sorrows for the time to come. 

Most of the soldiers waited for nothing but leave to 
depart ; and before next^ morning we were left with but 
few besides the twenty whom we had selected for our * 
escort. Those whose cooler spirits had chosen to re- 
main we sent by different roads, and selecting for our 
own journey the least frequented path that we knew, 
we traversed our native country towards pur home. 

As we proceeded, the world of our early remem- 
brances grew upon us. A total interruption of all old 
accustomed thoughts had taken place during our wan- 
derings ; but now eveiy furlong of the road had its 
memory ; and there was not a tree, or a rock, or a 
strieam, or a hill, that did not recall the soft days of 
youth, and the things that never return. The very 
breeze seemed full of early days; and cloud after 
cloud, as the summer air drove them across the blue 
heavens, looked lilie the phantoms of all my young 
dreams, hurried far across the expanse of life by the 
wild uncertain breath of fortune. Perhaps it might be 
some fitful caprice of my nature, or perhaps disappoint- 
ment at the ill success of our expedition ; but there was 
a deep gloom came over me, to which every step seemed 
but to add ; and all the memorials of my early years 
excited only a sigh. 

My brother also was grave : but by this time he had 
recovered fully, as I have said, his former self; and 
within the last two days even I had not been able to 
distinguish whether the passion which had fof a time 
so stirred his soul, was really passing away to the. 
world of bright things forgotten, or whether it was 
only that he mastered its expression. If it were the 
latter, he enacted his part most wonderfully well ; and, 
as if he strove to try his own poweys over himsdf, he 
more than once mentioned Penford-bourne, and Lady 
Eleanor Fleming, as things almost indifferent. Th^ 
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first time he did so, I thought I could detect, by a quiver 
of the lip, that all was not quite calm within ; but the 
second, and the third time, his countenance betrayed no 
emotion. 

I felt discontented at his calmness. Why, I did not 
know. I had been the person to strive to withdraw 
him from temptation. I it had been who had warned 
him to beware of the criminal passion which he had 
encouraged, to beseech him to cast it off, and to tear 
him almost forcibly from its object. My endeavours 
had been successful. He had quitted the dangerous 
neighbourhood— he had recovered his serenity — he 
seemed to have thrown away, or forgotten, the feelings 
which had betrayed him ; and yet I was not contented. 
No ! not though his demeanour towards; myself was 
gentler, kinder, more affectionate. 

I could not account for my own sensations ; and I 
would not, or I dared not, look closely into my own 
heart ; but one of those trifles, whicli are in some sort 
the lightning-flashes of our dark nature, showing us in 
one moment of bright light all the dim objects that flU, 
unseen, the world of the human breast, was destined 
soon to blaze it all upon my sight. 

My father met us, on horseback, at the gates of the 
park, near a mile from the house, and received us with 
a tenderness and afiection which he had never dis- 
played before. He gazed anxiously on my brother's 
worn and thoughtful countenance ; remarked the two 
deep gashes on my brow and cheek ; and pressing us 
alternately to his bosom, gave free course to a father's 
feelings for the first time for twenty years. We turned 
to the house on foot, followed by our little escort. I 
was absent and agitated, and my father noticed it ; but 
added that it was not extraordinary that I should be so, 
on returning to my early home, after passing through 
scenes of such danger and anxiety. 

As we came near the house, the sound of trampling 
horses and many voices gave notice of our approach; 
and the^hole household issued forth to welcome us 
back. Emily Langlei^h, lovelier than ever, was first 
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on the terrace to greet us. Her eye turned towards 
me ; but Frank stepped forward to receive the welcome 
of his promised bnde, ^d pressed lus lips upon her 
cheek. 

Good God ! what was it that I felt ! It passed 
through my heart and my brain like lightning ! It was 
madness! madness itself! but it mastered all other 
feelings. Common sense, reflection, every thing was 
at an end ; and dashing past every one, I entered the 
house, rushed up stairs to my own bedchamber, locked 
the door with violent haste, and cast myself upon my 
bed in prostrate misery. ' 

I have passed through a long life; I have known 
many sorrows and many cares ; but I never felt, or 
saw, or dreamed of any thing that equalled the agony 
of that moment. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

That We, creatures of dust and ashes, should dream 
of happiness, — should hope for enjoyment! 'Tis a 
madness ! — ^'tis a folly ! The very j^rfections of our 
corporeal frame render us peculiarly susceptible to 
bodily pain ; and the refined essence of our other being, 
which commands, but cannot govern, our clay, raises, 
us above all the insects of the earth, chiefly by the 
fearful supremacy of mental agony — and yet the mind 
may do much, if properly exerted. It cannot remove 
the evil, but it can teach us to bear it : it cannot assuage 
the pang, but it can enable us to suppress its expres- 
sion. If it be the noblest effort of the reflecting soul to 
conquer the p^assions of the animal, and even the finer 
yearnings of the heart, to compel ourselves to do our 
duty in despite of opposing circumstances and our own 
desires, surely the triumph can never be complete when 
the victor oyer himself writhes under his own conquest 
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Sttch Were the reflections that grew out of my gri6f, 
ailer an hour's indulgence had exhausted its first vio- 
lence ; and the resolutions which I took at that mo- 
ment, and which ladhered to long, with unshaken per- 
severance. Were such as those reflections might naturally 
inspire : to \6onquer and to command myself; to see 
my hopes torn from me — ^not without a pang, but with- 
out a murmur ; and by neither word nor action to be- 
tray to any one the agony of spirit under which I 
laboured. 

I had at length learned what were my real feelings 
towards Emily Langleigh. I had at length discovered 
how — and how deeply I loved her. But while 1 made 
the discovery, 1 felt the double pang of knowing that 
she could never be mine ; and that she was destined to 
wed a man who could not value her as she ought to be 
valued^— who cotdd not feel towards her the only afiec- 
tion that ought to make woman happy. Frank could 
not but admire the young and blossoming charms of 
her person ; he could not but esteem the sweet and 
gentle nature of her heart; he could not but respect the 
fine and powerful qualities of her mind; but he could 
not love her as I could love — and I felt that nothing 
less ought to be her lot. Had I believed that the same 
intense and ardent feelings could exist within his bosom 
which existed within mine, I could have yielded her — 
not without a sigh — ^but with less pain. But to dream 
of her wedding a man who loved another was misery 
indeed ; and yet that man was my brother, and I was 
bound to silence. His passion for Lady Bleanor, how- 
ever open and undisguised it had been to me, was in 
the guardianship of my honour, and my lips were 
sealed by every duty ; I resolved therefore to sufler. 

It were almost useless to inquire j^ow or why I had 
remained so blind to what was passing in my own 
bosom in regard to that dear, beautiful girl, during all 
the time of our early fkmUiarity^ and durmg all the 
eflbrts I had made to detach my brother from another 
pursuit. I had been taught from our first acquaintance 
to consider her as destined to him : nor had I Well 
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known 'what love is. In my endeavours, too, to win 
my brother fix>m his passion for another woman^ my 
mind had been tck) much engaged in the cause oif his 
honour and his happiness to remember myself, or to 
connect what I was then doing, except very remotely, 
with the idea of Emily Langleigh. I did not forget, 
indeed, that at some distant period she was to be his 
wife ; but it was a contemplation far gS and indistinct ; 
something that remained upon my mind more as ' a 
matter of habit tlian of active memory or thought. 
But in those scenes at Penford-boume I had learned 
to know what love reaUy is. I had seen it in its most 
liery and most overpowermg for(n ; and it wanted but 
an impulse to make me apply the key which I had 
there acquired, to read the passion in my own heart. 
I had never seen Frank kiss the check of Emily Lang- 
leigh in my life beTore ; and now, when he did so at 
his return, it passed like fire along my veins, and the 
secret of my own feelings was spoken to me at once. 
And now, too, I felt that I had to resign it all ; for 
to me the future communion with that dear and Beloved 
being must be ever mingled with bitterness : the spes 
animi credula mutiti must be <it an end ; and, like the 
awful warning written above the Persian's throne, to 
keep in his mind that death was the end of all his 
glory, the words she can never be mine were destined 
to sadden each moment that I passed beside her. The 
long, drea^iy conversations, — the wild enthusiastic 
rambles, — the pauses on the hill to mark the beauty of 
the, scene, and to pour the rapturous overflowings of 
our young feelings into each other's hearts, — or the 
morning spent by the sea-side, enjoying the repose of 
the sununer air, and the murmur of the soft unwinded 
waves, and creatyg for ourselves an atmosphere of 
visionary happiness, must now, if ever indulged in, be, 
on my part, full of the miserable knowledge that the 
sweet companion who gave sunshine to the world of 
my existence could never, never be mine ! — that she 
was destined to be the bride of another: — ^that the 
common competition which was allowed to the meanest 
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hind was denied to me ; — that I must yield her without 
striving, and lose her without hope. 
• Oh ! how truly yet in some instances, even in ordi- 
nary life, does the tree of the knowledge of .good and 
evil betoken the loss of happiness* Had I never 
known that I loved her — ^had that conviction never 
flashed across my mind, I might still have been happy 
for long — I might still have enjoyed to the full all the 
pleasures that could honourably have been mine — and 
only learned to be wretched at last. But now I felt 
that continual sorrow must follow my steps, and that a 
drop of poison was mingled for me with the cup of life, 
pervading it all from the brim to the very dregs. 

My detefmination, however, was to drink It off with- 
out a shudder; and when that determination was once 
formed, I paused but a few miiiutes to collect my 
thoughts, and prepare for the task. Aware of the 
powerful nature of example, but wanting knowledge 
of the world to yield me those tangible and living types 
which might have afforded me a better strength than 
my own, I strove to place before my eyes some model 
for imitation from what I had read. I called up to my 
mind" the ancient philosophers of Greece ; I thought of 
Socrates and his bowl of hemlock ; I pondered a mo- 
ment on the Stoic, and a moment on the Platonic phi- 
losophy ; and out of both I worked up a sort of system 
for my future conduct. There was in it a degree both 
of the puerility of a schoolboy and the visionary 
strength of an enthusiast; but yet, as I paused and 
pondered upon the firm and unshrinking nature of the 
great of other days, I found a new vigour spring up in 
my heart^—a power of commanding my own emotions, 
which I had sadly wanted before. I remained a few 
moments longer to think calmly over my fate, and to 
let my resolution fix itself by the contemplation of the 
greatest evils that could ultimately befall me; and 
then, unlocking my door, I went down to the common 
apartment where the whole family usually met. They 
were now all assembled there ; and when I came in, 
all their eyes turned upon me. 
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>* I can easily understaiid, my dear Hany^ 9ai4 my 
father kindly, *' that your return to your home andyow 
native place, after so many scenes of danger and diffi- 
culty, must agitate you greatly; but, really, you ought 
not to giv^ way to such sudden bursts of feeling* He^e 
is the Lady Emily has been not a little anxious for you. 
You should learn to command yourself.** 

^' I have been tutoring myself to do so, mylovd,'' I 
leplied ; and advanced towards Emily, to take the hand 
she held out towards me. The eye of my t|fpther 
Frank rested oil me as I did so, with a calm, satisfied* 
but peculiar expression^ which made me almost fancy 
that he saw into my bosom. From my manner, haw* 
ever, I do not think he could detect any ^ling ; for I 
strove strongly-7-and, I think, successfully — ^to cover 
the feelings of which I had become so lately aware, 
under precisely the same manner which had before 
concealed them from everybody, while they had been 
hidden firom myself. Nevertheless, there was some- 
thing of agitation in Emily herself, which I dared w^ 
scrutinize, for fear of shaking all the resolution I 
had built up. I saw her colour come and go ; I saw 
her eye look brightly up, and then fall ; and, after a 
few words of kindly greeting, I turned away. 

It was a relief to me when my father began to speak 
of the various incidents of our short campaign, and to 
ask, in his brief, generalizing manner, the particulars of 
those events which tended to the greatest political re- 
sults. Not so, however, to my brother, who with some 
precipitation answered Lord Masterton's first inquiries, 
by telling him that he had been wounded in such a 
manner, and at such a period, as to be obliged to leave 
me to command the regiment during the more inxport- 
ant events of the enterprise. He reddened while he 
spoke; but this piece of insincerity passed current; 
and my father, after asking the nature of Im woundsi 
without inquiring where or how they had been i^eeeived, 
proceeded to speak with me upon the coiduct of 
the regiment in battle, and all the circumstaniees in 
which I had been placed. 



Itold my idle m well asl eould; asd i«ldt«dth«i iit- 
cidents of the rising in K^t, more ad ai youth reeenuit- 
ing hifr first exploits than either offieer or politician. 
My own feelings I dwelt upon, and all the objects as 
they had stmck me, during the new seenes through 
which I had passed ; but I aoa afraid I left my father 
the trouble of drawing all his own c(meltisions in regard 
to the consequences of the erents whieh I narrated. 
There was one person, however, whom my history 
seemed to interest deeply^ for, as I spdte, Emily drew 
nearer and nearer ; and though she kept her eyes upon 
her embroidery, I could see that she was listening to 
every word* by the irarying colour in her soft eheek, 
which chang^ from pale to red and then td pale 
agaiut like a light cloud as it comes near and passes 
by the evening sun. My father was particularly stmek 
with my account of little Ball^*-fire, and ordered him 
to be brought in, that he might see him. While the 
servant charged to fetch him was gone to the stable, 
where the boy had already quartered iSmself, my brother 
left the room ; and fortunate it was that he did so. The 
servant was absent only a few minutes, during which 
time Lord Masterton drew from me all the little I 
Icnew concerning the state of parties, and ihe political 
movements in the counties near the metropohs ; and, 
at the end of that period, the soldier's child was 
brought in, clothed nearly as I had first seen him ; for 
I had not yet had time to make any great addition to 
his very scanty wardrobe. 

After asking several questions, to which the boy 
replied with the keen brevity which he had learned in 
scenes of haste and danger, and with a degree of 
irreverent boldness, to which Lord Maeterton was not 
very nroeh accustomed, my father demanded, " Well, 
litde Ball-o^ftre, are you of gentle birth T 

** As gentle as the king," replied the boy ; ** and as 
hungry as the Prince of Wales." 

*'That may well be hungry enough, poor b<^," 
replied my^atber. ^ But we most feed yoit at all events, 

le 
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aiidcloth« yoQ too^I thinL Wotild youliketo be page 
to my eldest son, little Ball-o'-fire V* 

" I wonld rather be lackey to his younger brother,** 
replied the boy, boldly ; and Emily, looking up, fixed 
her eyes upon him, with a surprised and . inquiring 
glance, while my father demanded, 

" Why so, my lad ]" 1 

What the boy might have answered I do not know ; 
bat he was the most rapid catcher of a glance I ever 
beheld ; and, after turning his eye for a single instant 
to my face, which was frowning pretty severely I own* 
he replied, 

^ Because I know Captain Harry best ; and because 
I saw him send his sword through the black-hearted 
Roundhead that shot my' father at Bolton le Moors/' 

Something in the boy'ft answer made Emily's eyes 
fill with tears ; and my father seemed struck with it 
also. 

^ Ha ! those are good reasons, in truth," replied he ; 
*' and he shall make his page of thee till better times. 
- Send for the village tailor, Harry, and get rid of those 
rags of his, that he may not shame thy service." 

^' Those rags have not shamed the service of the 
king," replied the boy quickly, with a sharp and per- 
haps indignant tone. *^ Yet nevertheless," he added, a 
moment after, *' they are old friends that I am not loath 
to part with, for they are every hoi^r threatening to deny 
me their good company the next" 

As my father was not in general fond of such free- 
spoken companions, I took httle Ball-o'-fire out of the 
room ; and, after giving him strict directions in regard 
to his behaviour towards both my brother and Lord 
Masterton,! delivered him over into the hands of one 
of the servants, who, aided and abetted by the tailor of 
the neighbouring village, in a few days produced him 
in a page's dress, looking as handsome a boy as ever 
I beheld. There was an air of bold freedom and of 
dauntless courage in his whole demeanour, that might 
have become a prince ; and though he strictly followed . 
my commands to show reverence and respect to both 
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my father s^ brother, he still retained the air of easy 
independence that had grown up with him from his 
earliest years. His activity of body and mind was 
astonishing. He slept little, and that at any accidental 
hour that he found most convenient ; but I never knew 
him absent when I wanted him, inattentive to my com- 
mands, forgetful of what he heard, or incompetent to 
execute any thing that was asked of him. Of course 
I ne^d not say that I did not demand any thing very 
unreasonable, though sometimes, to try all the manifold 
strange accomplishments which he had acquired in his 
wandering, existence, I would occasionally require him 
to perform offices very different from those with which 
he might have been expected to be familiar, and yet I 
never found any that his skill and ingenuity did not 
contrive to accomplish. On all occasions he showed 
himself gay, and shrewd, and good-humoured, but 
somewhat hasty in temper; and I would not have 
suffered him to wear a dagger, which he always did, 
had I not been aware that he had been accustomed to 
the possession of such an implement from his youth. 

The quick movements and the rapidity of speech 
and manner of the soldier^s child seemed, in some de- 
gree, to enliven the dull routine of our dwelling ; but in 
other respects every thing soon appeared to sink back 
to the state in which it was before our unsuccessful ex- 
pedition; although several circumstances contributed 
to render the house more gloomy than formerly. My 
own feelings had changed me from a gay and lively 
youth to a grave and rather churlish young man. My 
brother, too, was more by himself than ever, and my 
father ftdl as much so ; while every day some of the 
widows, or orphans, or parents of the men who had 
fallen beside us in battle would come up to the house, 
either for tiduigs of their relative's fate, or some account 
of his death, or some consolation under their afflictions. 
It was in general Master Harry that was asked for on 
these sad occasions ; and such interviews did not tend 
lo remove the gloom that had fallen o\^er me. 

Emily Langleigh, however, was all that was kind 
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and gentle. It formed no part of my plan to dhun her 
soeiety, or to endeavour to forget my love by flying 
from its object. I strove so to conduct myself that, to- 
watds her, the slightest shade of dijSerence should not 
be apparent ; but she saw that I was sad ; and with but 
too dangerous kindness she Endeavoured to win me 
from myself by every endearing attention. We were 
almost always together, Frank was seldom if ever 
near ; and, indeed, when he by chance met us walking 
or riding, he seemed purposely to avoid joining us, so 
that my days passed in that commune which did far 
more to nourish my affection than all its hi^elessness 
could do to diminish it. 

Thus passed more than two months, during which 
time my brother^s conduct remained unaltered; re- 
served, silent, constantly alone, riding, shooting, walk- 
ing by himself, he seemed to hold little communication 
with any one but his servant Gabriel Jones. Never- 
theless, if chance ever threw us together for any length 
of time, I found that he was gentler and kinder in his 
mood towards me than formerly ; and I could not but 
remark that oilen he fixed his eyes upon me, as if there 
was something in his bosom that he wished to speak; 
Once, and only onee, he spoke to me of Emily Lang- 
leigh, in tQrms of such high and ardent praise that, feel- 
ing I could hear no m(Nre, I left the room. He followed 
mo to the door, and I heard Jhis voice pronounce my 
name, as I was proceeding along the passage ; but I 
knew that the command over myself which I had 
stnven so powerfully and so painfully to obtain was, 
for the time at least, lost : and I affected not to hear 
his call. I have regretted through the long course of 
many years that I did not pause at that moment, and 
' lisleii to what he was about to say. It was but a trifle 
it is treCf but trifles are the pivots on which turn all 
the vast wheels oi that complicated machine, society ; 
and he who has no trifles to regret will^ probably find, 
on memory, few great errors for which to compound 
ifitb remorse. 

With that smgle exception, nothing oecurred during 
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those WO months to recall to my mind the fearful mem- 
ory that Emily was to be his ; and I began to grow ac- 
customed to my fate, , 

At length, one day, as I returned from sailing in my 
boat on the bay, I met Frank suddenly in the wood. 
He caught my hand the moment we met, and fixing his 
dark eyes upon me with a look that seemed destined 
to read my very soul, he sSid, ^ Harry, my father has 
just announced to me that this day month — ^ 
, ■ Before he ended the sentence I knew what was to 
come. His gaze was upon me — ^bis suspicions I saw 
were excited. But I nerved myself with all my strength, 
and by the time he had concluded— -'^ that this day 
month I am to receive the hand of Emily Langleigh,*' 
I had obtained the power to reply calmly, with the 
single word, " Well !" 

He held my hand a moment longer in his ; and his 
eye ran over every line in my face, till I could feel the 
blood beginning to rise into it, in spite of all my efforts. 
But at that instant he loosened his hold, and, echoing 
my word " Well !" turned into the wood and disappeared. 
He said not a word — ^he made not a comment — ^but he 
echoed that word Well^ in a tone in which astonish- 
ment, and indignation, and grief had all their share. 

My calnmess was but of a moment. - Nor could I 
have commanded that moment had I not been raising 
up and combating the same evil spirits in my solitary 
sail across the bay, that my brother's communication 
was calculated to call forth again. I had thought of 
Emily Langloigh as his bride— of my own dear, beau- 
tiM Emily as the wife of my brother ; and though not 
a word had reached 'my ear to indica^te that the time at 
which that sacrifice was to be made was now approach- 
ingi a strange, indistinct, painful apprehension that such 
was the case had weighed upon my mind during the 
whole day. While it was but apprehension, however, 
I had dared to meet and to steel myself against the 
worst. But, oh ! what pure unmingled agony of spirit 
trere my communings with myself after the forebodings 
were confirmed— when I found that it yr^ decidocl-^ 
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that the day waa named to put the iaefitable Anier 
of fate between me and Emily for ever! 

I sought out the deepest part of the wood — ^I easi 
myself down* in despair— I writhed amid the dewy 
grass like a crashed worm, for nearly two long hours, 
and was only roused at length from the tumultuous 
dream of my agony by the approach of a footstep. I 
started up, but not before the quick eye of my now page 
had fallen upon me. 

♦« Well, boy !•* I exclahned, in somewhat of a hasty 
tone, " what brings you now f* 

" Nothing, but to tell the news," replied the page. 

" Tell it to some one else, then," I said ; " I know it 
well already.** 

" She is a gallant sloop,*' replied the boy, without ap- 
pearing to take any note of the agitation which I felt 
must have been erident to the blindest eyes ; *♦ she is 
a gallant sloop, and half her cargo is by this time slowed 
among the rocks. 

" What do you mean, wild lad T I asked. •* What 
sloop are you speaking off* 

" The smuggling French sloop that lies so well at 
anchor in the cove," replied the page ; then suddenly 
changing his tone, and coming nearer me, he said, " how 
well she would carry us all to France !" 

"Carry us! Whom do you mean ?'* I asked. •^You 
are mad, boy !" 

"Not so mad as many!" he answered: **rmean 
yon and me, and one person more ;" and he gazed up 
in ray face with a glance which, translated by the feel- 
ings that were then newly wakened in my bosom, re- 
ceived but one interpretation. 

He touched upon a dangerous subject; and, without 
another word, either of the questions which my heart 
prompted me to put, or of the rebuke that his boldness 
well m^ited, I turned and walked towards the house. 
A child, a very child had seen into my heart. Could 
I then dre^m that what I felt had escaped the keen 
eyes of my brother? The boy followed me as I 
WBJked on ; but my own consciousness made a cowsurd 



of me ; and without daring to question him further* I 
bade him begone and play. 

I shall never forget the meeting of our family at 
supper that nights What I said I hardly know— what 
I felt was torture. Emily was as pale as death. In 
one single day the bright and beautiful eolour of her 
cheek had faded entirely away ; and when she smiled, 
or rather strove to smile, it was like one of those faint 
and fitful beams that sometimes struggle through a 
stormy day, tipping for a moment some distnit cloud ; 
but lost again in gloom, long ere it reaohes the eiarth. 
Frank was as i^ilent as the tomb ; and our meeting was 
rather like that of a family after the recent loss o£ one 
of its members, than on any more joyftil occasion. A 
stranger coming among us then might well have looked 
round to see if he could behold some vacant seat-^ 
some of those new dark blanks in the domestic circle 
which — ^when death has lately been busy in a house, 
and time has not yet robbed memory of her 8ting-*-^aIl 
up so mai^ thoughts at every time of meeting. 

My father saw that embarrassment at least hung 
over us all ; and before he retired for the night, he told 
Emily that he had sent an- invitation to her father's first 
cousin, the Lady MargaretLangleigh, to spend the ensuing 
month at Masterton House. The motive and the propo- 
sal were kind and judicious. Rightly judging that under 
such circumstances the presence and support of an elder 
person of herown sex would be of the greatest comfort 
to Emily, he had fixed upon one whom none of the 
family had ever seen, indeed, but of whom every report 
was favourable. 

Her husband had fallen in the civil war ; his estates 
had been sequestered. She herself had once suffered 
severe imprisonment ; but fame said that she had borne 
all with exemplary patience, fortitude, and cheerfulness ; 
and lived in penury with the same unchangeable seren- 
ity which she had displayed in her highest fortune. 
To Emily's mother she had been a dear and valued 
friend; and in Emily herself she had ever taken a pro- 
found andiiBvarying interest. I found altenyan} thai, 
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ia prosperity or adversity alike, she had never ceased 
to demand and receive news of her young cousin ; and 
though at that time I had hardly ever heard of her be- 
fore,' she had ^never ceased since the death of Lord 
Langleigh to correspond with my father. Such a per- 
son was well calculated to give confidence, hope, and 
support to us all ; and, in truth, we all seemed to need 
it ; but had she been the exact reverse of what she was, 
none of Lord Masterton's family would have presumed 
to differ ;^m his opinion or murmur at his will. 

For the next ten nights it seemed as if the balmy 
angel of sleep had forgotten me for ever. During the 
day a thousand eyes '^ere upon me ; but that part of 
existence generally devoted to sleep was my own, un- 
watehed, unrestrained ; and I lay and deluged my pillow 
with tears — ^bitter, weak, infant-like tears. But after 
suiting all day, with the iron rigidity of a stoic, the part 
of calm contentment while my heart was on fire, it was 
a relief at night to be a very child, and to humour my 
grief to the overflowing. Still the want of rest, and the 
continual agonizing struggle in my bosom, had nearly, 
I believe, overset my reason. I formed, before I could' 
conquer my own thoughts, a thousand wild schemes 
for carrying off Emily Langleigh. The words which 
the boy had casually spoken wandered continually 
through my mind ; and I more than once went down 
to the smuggling vessel, spoke with the skipper, and 
ascertained that a small sum of money would bribe him 
to more deeds than I should be ever tempted to require. 
Let me not be misunderstood. I never in my waking 
eoDsciousness formed or suffered such a thought. I 
banished them whenever I discovered, such imaginations 
rising up in my brain. But I felt like him of old — as 
if I had two spirits ; and while the better angel slept, 
the more watchful dimoh would lure me on vrith wild 
visions, towards deeds that the nobler soul condemned 
as soon as any thing called it from its momegtary 
alumber. 

And what made me dream that Emily woul^ con- 
pent to fly with me ? it may be a^ked, I io not mU 
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know ; and yet it was a dream that haunted me» Her 
fading cheek, her dimmed eye, which spoke of sleep- 
leas nights too hifi my own, a sort of sjurinjung from 
the attentions which my brother now began to pay, 
even an anxious and trembling agitation, when I was 
with her alone — all made me feel that hier heart was 
not in that which was going forward, and dream that 
perhaps her wishes were not unallied to mine. And 
yet to think so only added, torture to what I felt al- 
ready. It was madness — ^it drove me to madness — 
and one day, when the oonvio^on had eome more 
strongly upon me than ever, in a fit of wild despair I 
> ran hastily down the narrow and labyrinth4ike path 
that kd to the cove where the smuggler lay ; and in a 
few minutes I had hired the sloop to be at my command 
for the next thirty days. 

It wanted now five days of that appointed for my 
brother's marriage ; and with a sort of gloomy deter- 
mination in every step, which bordered on insanity, I 
trod back my way towards the house, mmrmuring to 
myself broken fragments of what I purposed to say to 
Emily, in communication of my love and my design. 
When I entered the withdrawing^room, however, I found 
her seated beside an. old but still beautiful woman, 
though her beauty was like that of a ruin, something 
lovely falling fast to decay. There were the lines of 
exquisite features ; the broad high fwehead, the straight 
faie nose, the small mouth, the rounded obin, the long 
blue eye ; and even the fine complexion' remained. 
But the snowy hair braided across the brow, beneath 
the close wimple, and the deep marks which time and 
care can only furrow, spoke of both age and sorrow. 
, Emily had been in tears ; whether at the tale Lady 
Margaret — ^for it was she — ^was teUoig, or at her own 
feelings, I do not know ; but after ner introduction to 
myself, the lady went on, and spoke of woes so en- 
dured, temptation so resisted, and agonies so subdued, 
by the one chastening principle of true piety, that I 
felt ashamed of. my own macbiess, and began to look 
to some higher source than that from which I hltd 
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hitherto endeaTOured to draw false strength to master 
the expression of my feelings. 

She spoke-in a gentle and a soothing tone of herself 
and her sorrows — ^in a manner which gave consolation 
'without seeming to console ; and with such topics she 
mingled many a truth gathered by long experience in 
the world, which told the better as they bore evident 
the stamp of the place whence they came. '^ Religion," 
she ended^ by saying, " was the only thing she had 
found on earth, which, like the bee, drew from the bit- 
ter and the sweet the same honeyed juice ; and though 
many ways had been devised for man to govern his 
nature, she had seen but that one principle which ever 
could raise him above it." 

Emily listened, and then lifted her eyes to mine with 
a look that seemed almost of entreaty. I had listened 
too; and turning to my own chamber, I knelt and 
prayed ; and cast from me at once the unworthy designs 
I had entertained. I was not happier, it is true, but I 
was betted; and I felt that I had acquired a new prin- 
ciple of endurance. 

Still, as the ship was hired, I resolved to detain it 
there, to see Emily's hand placed in that of her hus- 
band ; and then, without a moment's delay amid scenes 
that I dared not trust my mind to dwell on, to seek in 
secret some other land, and give myself to the wide 
current of accident It was a wild and rash purpose, 
it is true ; but those were days in which every kind of 
mad scheme was so familiar to the mind that it was 
nothing extraordinary. 

The skipper then remained in the cove; his mer- 
chandise was already dispersed over the country ; and 
the magistrates had too much occupation, between 
fanatics! dreams and political disturbances, t^ notice 
with energy his illicit traffic. My father, indeed, de- 
clared .that after his son's marriage, he would take 
measures for putting a stop to the system of forbidden 
commerce wMch had established itself all along the 
coast during the civil war ; but long before he did so, 
I thought I should be many far leagues away from my 
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onc^loved native land ; and, in the mean time, h^ vna 
too fiill of his own thoughts to give much attention to 
the transactions that were passing around him* He 
seemed not to perceive the haggard wretchedness which 
my countenance must have spoken too plainly. He 
saw not those signs on the cheek and the eye of Emily 
Langleigh, that told of douht, and fear, and repugnance 
towards the union that was about to take place. ^ He 
remarked not even in my brother a sort of stern but 
restless anxiety, which showed t&at his heart was not 
at ease. . 

Nevertheless, Frank played the part of an attentive 
suiter in some degree. He was more with Emily than he 
had hitherto been ; he spoke to her, I believe, tenderly and 
kindly ; though I took good csure seldom to be a witness 
to their conversations ; he kept his man, Gabriel Jones, 
continually on the road between our dwelling and 
Exeter, bringing rarities and ornaments fi)r the person 
of his bride ; and by a thousand little acts of the same 
kind, he strove to cover oyer a degree of cold abstrac- 
tion which would too often fall upon him. 

All this satisfied my father in regard to him ; and 
doubtless, in the case of Emily, Lord Masterton at- 
tributed to native modesty and girlish fears all those 
signs of ieYncUince which had their origin in still more 
powerful feelings. From me, however, none of those 
signs were hidden-; and if I did not construe them 
aright, it was not for want of seeking their interpreta- 
tion. All my perceptions, all n^ thoughts, were 
confined to what was passing between those, two. 
Every thing else had become to me merely mechanical. 
.1 may say that I saw nothing, that I felt nothing but 
what they did and said ; and all those rambling thoughts 
and fancies which in other days used to go forth from 
my mind to wander truant-like about the wide universe 
nnguided, unrestrained, now seemed totally annihilated. 
The only way in which imagination exercised her 
powers was in giving a thousand varied constrqctionfl 
to every look and word of my brother and Emily 
Langleigh. 
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Still my father saw not« or seemed not to see« that I 
was altogether changed. The only notice he ever took 
of the gloom thai hung over me was when« two days 
before my brother's marriage^ay, he gave into my own 
hands the disposal of the estates which had. descended 
to me from my mother, together with a sum of money 
which had been accumul^d dirring the last year and 
a half, but .had not been invested as usual in land. 

** I hope, Harry,** he said, ^ that you have not sup- 
posed I was going to makeover to your brother a large 
portion of iny property, withput assigning to you su£- 
cient income to hold- your rank in society. Your 
raother*s fortune will be enough for the present ; and 
your late conduct has ^own, that though not yet of 
age by law, you are quite competent by reason and in- 
tellect to manage your own estates. I have only to 
hope,** heproce^ed somewhat gravely, ^^ that we shall 
see yon soon resume the cheerfulness which has lately 
left you.** , 

I was about to reply ; but I feh that if I did,,! should 
say dangerous words that could never be.recalled ; and 
merely thanking him for the trust he had in my judg- 
ment, I left him without explanation of my feelings or 
insight into my heart. I avoided as far as I could all 
the miserable preparations which were made to give 
splendour to a ceremony that was to doom me to 
wretchedness for ever< by seeking almost solely the 
conversation of Lady Margaret Langleigh; and in 
doing so, 1 won the regard pf one who was destined to 
be deeply serviceable to me in after-life. 

Thus passed two more days of misery ; but the third 
I must speak of by iti^elf. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

It dawned at last — that day of exqmsite wretched- 
ness which centuries of either joy or sorrow could 
never wear away from my remembrance, if Time were 
to fly over my head for ever, with all the blessings and 
the curses that drop continually from his shadowy 
wings. It dawned at last ; and I quitted my bed, how 
changed from what I had been, when I used to wel- 
come the bri^ morning light streaming unclouded into 
my chamber, as the harbinger of a day of joy to the 
eager and hopeful mind of unblighted youth. It is an 
/often-used figure of speech to say, I rose hke a crimi- 
i nal to execution ; but in my case it was so indeed. I 
; rose to a day on which I was to die to hope and happi- 
ness for ever ; and I prepared to meet my fate.with the 
«ame calm, stead&st determination with which a brave 
man eneounters death itself. Like many I have heard 
of, why, when going to the scaffold, have dressed them- 
s^ves with painful attention, I trimmed my new-grown 
beard with care; I spread my long hair down my 
shoulders; I chose the gayest and most splendid 
colours horn my wardrobe; and placed the hi^est 
plume I could find in my hat. 

My page stood beside my dressing-table ; but the boy 
was sad and gloomy ; and of all the news with which 
he i£sually strove to divert me in the morning, he had 
iHily to tdl me that ^ holy Gabriel," as he had chris- 
tened my brother's man, ^' had brought his- master a 
letter fnus Exeter, which had made him right glad and 
happy." I was thiidiing of somethSg else ; and I 
took no notice of what he ssdd, when, a moment after, 
ny brother entm^ with some degree of eagerness m 
his countenance. ^^ Send away the boy? Harry l" he 
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said ; ^ I want to speak with yotu" I desired the boy 
to go ; but, at that moment, my father entered also. 

** I am glad to see you dressed, Harry^'' he exclaimed. 
** Hasten down with all speed to receive Sir Charles 
Mostyn, who is now dismounting in the court. Keep 
him, and whatever guests may arrive besides, in con- 
versation till I come. Fy, Frank ! fy ! not prepared 
on your wedding-day! Quick, quick, and dress 
yourself!" 

Frank bit his lip till I thought the blood would have 
started forth ; and I was unfortunately obliged to de- 
scend to receive the few guests who had been invited 
on the occasion. How I fulfilled the task Heaven 
knows; but it certainly was as bitter a one as ever 
was imposed on man. Several of those who came 
remarked how deadly pale I looked ; and, attributing 
the fact to the wounds I had received, asked kindly after 
my health ; but all and each tortured me with congrat- 
ulations on my brother's wedding, and praised the bride 
to one who too deeply felt already how beautiful and 
excellent she was. One had seen her here, and an- 
other there. One lauded her for this, and another ad- 
mired her for that ; but the story still ended with what 
a handsome couple she and Frank would make ; and 
none seemed to perceive that the rack and the thumb- 
screw would be nothing to that which they were inflict- 
ing upon me. 

At length^ — as the ceremony was to be performed in 
the private chapel attached to the mansion — ^arrived the 
clergyman of the parish. He had been our iutor in 
pur earlier years ; and soon after Frank came down, 
they spoke together in a whisper for two or three 
minutes. The worthy divine looked up in his face with 
evideQt marks of surprise, as I heard him reply to 
somet^il which the other had said, *« Certainly ! cei^- 
tainly ! aalonjks possible ! but on what excuse T 

^ You shall have one," replied my brother ; and,' as 
I passed. on to another part of the room as quickly as 
possible, I heard no more. 

My father appeared the moment after, and unbend- 
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ing in some degree from his usual stately coldness, he 
now welcomed one, and now addressed another, with a 
few graceful but commonplace words of courtesy, and 
a smile, which perhaps was little less so. ** I would 
have been with you earlier, gentlemen," he said; '^but 
of three swords which I hung by my side successively, 
I found two rusted to their sheaths. In truth it is little 
likely,'' he added, laughing, ''that I should have to 
draw a blade again in this life, but however I did not 
choose to come to my son's wedding with a rusty sword 
by my side." 

'' It is strange — ^it is mighty strange," said an old 
cavalier, with an oipinou& shake of the head ; '' I fear 
it augurs badly for the king, my lord. It is mighty 
strange — ^ 

*'ijid still stranger," said my father, '' your spoiled 
dog Rupert, Hany, came fawning on me^at my cham- 
ber-door, as I opened it ; and in truth would scarcely 
let me pass. He held me by the gloye so long, that 

'unwilling to strike the beast on such a morning, I let 
him keep it." ^ 

'' Strange, indeed !" replied the old cavalier again ; 

^ and though the conversation turned the momei^t afler 
into another course, I could see him standing by him- 
8^ in the window meditatmg over what had passed, 
and marking the minutes by the same foreboding shake 
of the head. 

I took little notice of any thing, however. The hour 
^appointed for the ceremony speedily approached, and 
every moment came with gathered agony upon my 

/ heart ; at length one of the doors opened, and the 
whisper of ''The bride! the bride!", ran through the 
guests. I just caught a glimpse of family as she en- 
tered the room, accompanied by a group of ladies who - 
had collected in her chamber. She was still as beau- 
tiful as light ; but all the decorations dT her bridal array 
eQuld not conceal that she was as pale as ashes ; and 
it was evident that if she had not leaned upon the arm 
of another, she must have fallen, so weak and tottering 
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were her steps. She raised her cjres ht a 
and a qoick sharp blush mshed over her ftee, wfaBe> 
if bjr instinct, her g^anee first mel miiie amid all those 
that sunoonded her. Icoold bearthe throbbing of my 
heart no longer ; and taming away siek, siek as death, 
I walked on into the narrow passage that led towards 
the chapeL It was a sort of corridor, that went on lor 
some way, with windows on one side, bm no door m 
its whole length till it came to a private one oommimi* 
eating with my father's bedcluunber. Be3roiid that 
again it opened into a little vestibnle, from idienoe a 
broad ilignt of steps descended to the western door of 
the chapel, which had besides two other entrances to 
the north and south, and a small door under those Teiy 
fitairs communicating with the lower part of the house. 
I paused near the door of my father's chamber, and 
strove successfully to call up new courage, to so oh 
through the bitter day as I had determined. I know 
not well how, but it seemed as if the very intensity of 
the agony I suffered gave me new powers of enduranee 
to bear it all to the very close. I felt that it could not 
last long-*that the moment for which I had been sum- 
moning all my fortitude had now arrived ; |aid a Ibw 
moments' thought restored me to calmnes8-*-though it 
was the calmness of despair. After pausing a minute 
by the door, I heard voices within, although I had lefi 
my father with the rest in the withdrawing-room ; but 
concluding the speakers to be servants, when I found 
the bridal party were approaching towards the chapel, I 
endeavoured to open the door, in order to let the first 
persons eo by, and then join Uiose that followed. 
The key, however, had been turned on the other side ; 
the lock resisted my efforts, and I was obliged to pass 
my father, as he led on poor Emily, who could not in- 
deed have followed bis steps had not Lady Margaret 
hold her other arm. She did not raise her eyes, but 
wlicther she was conscious of my presence or not, I 
could see her tremble like the aspen as she came near 
the place where I stood. In scarcely a better frame 
myselfi I joined those that followed, and we entered 
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the chapel ; but just as Emily set her foot upon the 
altar steps, I beheld a sort of wavering sinking of her 
whole figure, and the next moment she fell back fainting 
into my father's arms* She soon recovered, and, open- 
kig her eyes, looked round her with a glance, in which, 
if ever X beheld despair, it was there. 

At that moment, however, Frank, in a low and hur- 
ried voice, proposed that, as she seemed so ill, the 
oeremony should be postponed for a short time. 

** No, no !" rephed my father, *' she is better now ! 
Are you not, my child ? She will not be well till the 
ceremony is over.** 

His word was law, and the whole party were now 
arranged round the altar ; but the book of prayer was 
not to be found. It was sought for through the chapel 
in vain ; but ailer a time, another was procured, and 
the service was begun. The clergyman read slowly ; 
and he marked every word of the service with a painful 
distinctness, as if he purposely sought to wring my 
heart. If I might judge, too, from the countenance of 
my brother, his feelings during those solemn sentences 
were by no means sweet ; for every other minute his 
eyts wandered fearfully round the building, as if his 
mind were anywhere but in the vows he was about to 
take. At length,, after having read and paused upon 
every word of the preceding exhortations with a so- 
lemnity and a slowness which seemed to me at least 
unnecessary, the clergyman proceeded to ask tliat 
question, the reply to which seals the most solemn con- 
tract which can bind human beings together ; but at 
that moment some steps were heard running down the 
stairs by which we had entered. My brother paused, 
and my little page — ^for it was he that came in so un- 
ceremoniously — whispered to me something about 
** armed men." 

My father heard both the irreverent step with which 
the boy entered the chapel, and the half-whisper in 
which he addressed me ; and turning round, he looked 
angrily towards me, as if to command silence ; but my 
bjrvther, without replying to the question of the clergy* 
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man, anxiously pointed to the boy, exclaiming, ^ What 
does he say ? what does he say t Speak, boy ! What 
news bring you? What were you saying?** 

" I say," replied the boy boldly, " that the corridor is 
full of armed men, and they are round the chapel too! 
There ! there ! Don't you see their steel caps above 
the window-sills ? Look ! here they come !" 

Almost every one started at such tidings, and in' 
stinctively turned then* eyes towards the casements and 
doors of the chapel ; though one or two of the younger 
cavaliers present recovered themselves quickly, and 
assuming an air of unconcern, hummed a few notes of 
some blustering air, as the readiest way of covering 
the temporary surprise into which they had been 
thrown, and which they considered all unworthy of 
then- warlike nature. The old gentleman alone who 
had seemed to draw such evil auguries from my father's 
anecdotes of the rusty sword, now appeared perfectly 
prepared for whatever might occur; and, drawing on 
liis right-hand glove, he hitched his belt a little forward 
from the left side, so as to bririg his hilt round towuds 
liis grasp, almost at the first words the page uttered. 

As the boy ended, the southern door of the chapel 
burst open; and Habaccuc Grimstone, the Exeter 
magistrate, accompanied by an officer apparently of 
some rank, and followed by about twenty musketeers, 
made his appearance. The clergyman shut the book^ 
and an expression of surprise, but <;ertdnly not of dis^ 
pleasure, came over the countenance of my brother. 
Emily clasped her hands, and turned towards me ; and 
in a moment all was confusion. The parliamentary 
officer advanced straight towards us ; and, to my aston- 
ishment, I beheld, as he came nearer, the countenance 
of Walter Dixon. 

''Major-general Dixon," cried the Exeter inagis- 
trate, who hung a little behind, with the air of a bully 
at a bear-baiting cheering on his dog, and qtiite ready 
to stave and taU, as it is called, but not at all willing 
to come within the grasp of master Bruin himself, '* I 
charge you execute your duty towards these prelalio 
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malignants, ivho cast from them the bread «f life, and 
like dogs return to their vomit. On! godly Jacob 
Wilson, and saintly Flee^from-the-wrath-to-come Bil- 
kins I On ! and second your commander !^* 

Walter Dixon advanced till he was within about two 
steps of the altar ; and then, unrolling a paper he held 
in his hand, he read, ^ Master Francis Masterton, com- 
monly called Colonel Masterton, a malignant lately in 
arms in the county of Kent !*^ 

As he spoke, the two first soldiers who had followed 
him laid hands upon my brother, with a degree of vio- 
lence sufficient — ^although he offered not the slightest 
» resistance — to tear open his vest ; and I saw resting on 
his bosom the picture of a woman-^it was not that of 
Emily Langleigh. 

All this had passed in a moment — almost before any 
one was aware. My brother, as I have said, made not 
the slightest opposition to the arrest, nor appeared in 
any degree to resent the rough treatment of those who 
seized him. Such things indeed were common in those 
days, and Walter Dixon proceeded, as a matter of 
course, afler his fellows had secured the first upon his 
list, to read the names of those next to be taken ; but 
my father now drew his sword, and the blades of all 
the gentlemen present sprang from their sheaths. 

" What is the meaning of all this T exclaimed Lord 
Masterton. «« Grentlemen, this must be resisted ! I am 
superior to aiiy magistrate that I see present ; and I 
will not have my Vi«arth invaded by every Jack who 
chooses to cant at Exeior. King the bell, boy ; and 
we shall soon have bills and blades enough to show 
these gentlemen another tale.*' 

In the same lustant the terrified women were hur- 
ried behind us, and little Ball-o'-fire, catching the bell 
rope, rang out such a peal that hill and dale echoed it 
for miles around ; while facing the door with our swords 
in Qur hands, we opposed ten gentlemen, with four or 
five servants, to the musketeers who were crowding in 
by the way which had first given them admittance. 

^ Advance the file above, Matthew Hutchinson t" 
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shouted Walter Dixon ; " down with your muskets !*' 
and in a moment the top of the staircase, at the other 
end of the chapel, was crowded ivith musketeers, while 
at their head appeared Gabriel Jones, or rather Hutch- 
inson, as he was now called ; and at the first word 
of their commander, their arms, with the matdies lighted, 
were brought to bear upon our little group below. 

'* Lord Masterton, it is in vain to resist !** exclaimed 
General Dixon. *'I have orders, here in my hand, 
from the council .of state, whose authority you dare 
net deny, to arrest every member of the present party, 
I believe, except some of the lackeys. Will you sur- 
render ?" 

My father paused, and turned his eye from the 
formidable array of muskets that in some degree sur- 
rounded us, to the group of trembling women behind 
him ; but his suspense was soon brought to an end by 
the old cavalier I have before mentioned, towards 
whose bosom one of the soldiers had advanced, some- 
what too near, the muzzle of his piece. 

"Surrender!" exclaimed th§ old man; "never, ye 
cuckoldy scum !" and putting aside the musket with 
his left hand, he struck die man vehemently with the 
hilt of his' sword. 

" Fire !" cried the voice of Gabriel Jones from 
above in a thundering tone, such as I had never befbre 
heard issue from his h3rpoc]itical lips. " Fire !" and 
at the same instant the sound of a voll<^9 and a wild 
scream from the terrified ladies of ovi party, shook the 
roof of the btdlding. One of the soldiers who held my 
brother was in the line of fire of the troops above, and 
he fell by the shot of his comrades. 
, At the same moment, before I was well prepared to 
act, I felt my father catch my arm. Thmking he did 
80 to withhold me from any rashness, I turned towards 
him. He was ghastly pale — ^there was a fearful want 
of meanmg in his eye ; and for a moment or two I 
gazed ^t him in surprise, for he stood firm upon his 
feet — ^but the next minute he reeled ; and after raia^- 
ing his band twice to lus head, he fell dead at my feet 
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without a word or groan Co speak {he passing of the soul 
from earth. 

There was no lime for wo. All was now strife 
and confusion. The musketeers broke their ranks in 
pouring down the stairs, and in at the door. The 
cavaliers mingled with them; and clashing swords, 
detached shots, screams, and groans echoed through 
the wails dedicated to tlie God of peace. It was 
evident, however, that our efforts were vain, for the 
superior numbers of the Roundheads put serious resist- 
ance out of the question. My brother was already 
in their hands ; two or three of our guests and ser- 
vants had fallen ; two or three more by this time had 
been hurried through the door as prisoners; and 
my only hope was to force my way through, and to 
save Emily Langleigh from the fate which threatened 
us all. While five or six of the gentlemen present 
werg striving with one party of the soldiers, I sprang 
upoii the musketeer opposite to me ; and after a me- 
mentos struggle, wrenched his piece from his hands, 
and dashed him to the ground with the butt-end. His 
right-hand m^ fired at my head, but missed me ; for 
almost at the same moment that he levelled his piece, 
the dagger df little Ball-o*-fire was in his throat 

" Follow ! follow ! quick !" cried the boy, whose 
presence of mind never deserted him, springing towards 
me while he spoke, and pointing towards die stairs by 
D^ich he had lately entered ; " catch up the lady I the 
way under the stairs is clear.'^ 

What he ,said was true. The chapel was full of 
smoke, which, carried slowly upwards, rolled in thin 
clouds of bluish white above our heads: but by 
the open door under the staircase I could see through 
a number of vaulted rooms beyond, on the long per- 
spective of whose floors the calm light of a September 
morning was sleeping peacefully. A quick glance 
around showed me Emily clinging to the altar, before 
which the good clergyman had cast himself down in 
prostrate terror. All form or ceremony, imder our 
present circumstances, was of course out of the ques* 

13 
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tioiL A moment's delay would have snatched from us 
our only chance of escape; and throwing my arm 
round her, I caught her up, a|id hurried across the chapeL 

A soldier instantly started across my path to stay 
me ; but that daring boy again came to my aid, and 
stooping down, plunged his knife into the tendons of 
his leg. The man fell headlong, with his steel cap 
ringmg against the stones of the pavement ; and Emily 
besought me, at the same moment, to loose my hold 
of her. 

**I but embarrass you, dear Henry," she cried*- 
" I but embarrass you» I am strong enough to fly, If 
you will lead me. I am terrified, but not overcome. 
I can fly, indeed r 

I did as she bade me ; all passed as quick as the 
lightning. The boy was already through the door ; 
and we were crossing the threshold, when GkU>riel 
Jones marked us as we passed ; and darting forward 
witli a look of triumph, and hatred, and mockery, 
mingling in a sneer that would have done honour to 
the countenance of a fiend, he seized Emily by the arm* 

*' Stay, stay ! my pretty mistress," he cried, " not so 
fast ! You must wed a better — ^ 

Those words were the last he ever spoke. The 
musket I had wrenched from the soldier was still in my 
right hand ; the match was yet lighted ; and leaving 
my hold of Emily, I turned upon him, brought the 
muzzle within an inch of his head, fired ; and, spring- 
ing up nearly three feet in the air, he fell lifeless, wnh 
a cry something between a groan and a scream, too 
fearful even for memory to dwell upon unnecessarily. 
Again I drew Emily forward, closed the door, 'locked 
and double-locked it, and catching her once more in 
my arms, bore her rapidly through all the well-known 
passages of the house. 

" Where are you going T" cried the boy, as he saw 
me' opening the door of the library. *^ There is no 
other door ! — ^they will soon find you there !" 

But I hurried on, locked the door behind me ; and 
after a moment's search, found one of the bookcases 
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which, as I well knew, moved upon its centre, in the 
manner of a door. I threw it open, and we all passed ; 
hut just as I was closing it behind me, I heard the 
voice of Walter Dixon shouting, at the end of the far 
passage — 

"Where is Hutchinson now? Send him hither, 
quick ! They have escaped by the secret passage he 
spoke of: bid him show me where it is." 

I thanked Heaven that I had so effectually silenced 
the miscreant who had betrayed us ; and shutting the 
' door, I barred and bolted it with all the means which 
seemed to be left there for the purpose. Knowing, 
however, that our farther flight might soon be stopped, 
by placing sentries round the house, I besought Emily 
to hasten after me down the small staircase that opened 
before us. 

" As quickly as I can, Harry," she replied ; " but I 
am rather faint with ail I have gone through. Still, go 
on ; I will follow you to the last." , 

This private way into the woods had been shown 
me by my father in former days ; and though — as the 
library was his peculiar room, on which no one was 
permitted to trespass — ^I was not very familiar with all 
the particulars, yet I knew that the door which gave 
exit from it was surrounded by the thickest part of the 
ibrest ; and once there, I calculated surely on setting 
all pursuers at defiance. 

We reached the bottom of the staircase, and unlock- 
ing the little postern door which opened in the angle of 
one of the buttresses, issued out into the wood. We 
were at that moment not twenty yards from the chapel ; 
but the strife seemed over now ; and all that we could 
hear through the open windows was several people 
talking within, interrupted every now and then by a 
deep groan, or the clang of a musket grounded on the 
stone pavement of the building. I felt Emily tremble 
as she leaned on me ; and putting my finger to my lip, 
to enjoin silence, I again raised her in my arms, and 
carried her as fast as I could through the windings of 
the forest paths,* In this manner we reached the top 
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of the cliff, which commanded the cove where the aloop 
lay. My intention was immediately to set s^il for 
Prance, and put the wide ocean between us and par 
suit ; but what was my surprise, on reaching the point 
from which I had a view over the whole bay, to behold 
the smuggler standing out to sea ! . 

Immediate security however was the great object^ 
and carrying the dear girl I held to my heart down the 
face of the crag, by the zigzag path which led .to the 
shore, I turned across the bank of loose stones, about 
half-way down, and pushing through some straggling 
bushes that had rooted themselves on the rock, entered 
one of the caves with which I was familiar. I then 
bade the boy mark well the cave, and by running down 
to the shore, ascertain whether the smugglers had left 
any boat behind, or whether the way to my own boat 
was clear. 

In an instant he sprang down the steepest pan of 
the cliff, and Emily and I were left alone. The tumult 
of strange mingled feelings that came through my bo- 
som at that moment is impossible to del^cribe. I had 
seen my home deluged in blood-^I had seen my brother 
carried away a prisoner — ^I had seen my father iall 
dead by my side ; and yet — strange human nature ! — 
the predominant emotion oC my heart was joy at be- 
holding Emily Langleigh standing there by me, rescued 
from the perils of that fearful morning, and free from a 
union that was worse than death. I make it as a con- 
fession, as a painful confession. Among all the many 
causes I had for sorrow, my first feeling was gratula- 
tion ! — selfish gratulation ! 

'^ Emily, you are safe!" I cried, as I placed her 
within the cave. " No one will find us here !" 

" Thank God !" she said, " thank God ! and next to 
God, I must thank you, dear Henry ;'' and as she looked 
at me the tears started up in her eyes. I felt that there 
was no cause for longer resisting my own feelings ; 
the picture of Lady Eleanor Fleming that I had seen 
hanging round my brother's neck set me free,^r-die 
long-repressed deep feelings which had a thousand 
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times before risen to my lips, liowbrdke fbrth in the 
expansive gladness of our deliverance* Had the em- 
pire of the world — ^had my fate here and hereafter de« 
pended upon my silence, I could not have refrained ; 
and throwing my arms round her. I loved, I poured 
forth the passionate tale of my deep affection in words 
of iire. 1 mingled it strangely and Wildly with all the 
recollections of that '«ad morning; but those very recol- 
lections — ^the dangers from which I had saved herr~ 
the agonies I had myself undergone— 4he uncertainty 
of the fate before — ^the darkness of the scenes we had 
left behind — all gave a power, and a fervour, and a ve- 
hemence to the expression of that long, long silent pas- 
sion which swept awa||the common idle forms of life, 
like straws before a hurricane. She strove not to un- 
clasp the arms that held her^— sh^ withdrew not her 
cheek from the kisses I printed on it — she spoke not a 
word,-i^but I felt that she loved me as I loved her ; and 
my heart was saCtisfied* Her face was bent down, now 
as crimson as ji rose, and her eyes were pressed upon 
my shoulder, (Ringing my bosom with tears ; but they 
were dn^ of agitation, not of sorrow, and I knew for 
the first time the^j#e|rpoweriDg joy of being loved A 
few mintttes cabpecriKi ^an d gently disengaging her- 
self, she aske^ ^' ^^^^^1^^ Harry, why did yon not 
tell 4ne this before f '^5m had I known it, I would 
sooneVlave died than consent to the sacrifice I had so 
nearly Ynade this momjf^ Why, why did you not 
speak?" ' ^^t 

^ Because, aearest f^^V' I answered, ^ my father 
had pledged liis word to^urs to wed you to hu eldest 
son ; and beqause I knew that he would sooner discard 
us all for ever than see that promise broken ; because, 
dear girl, I would not become the rival of my own 
brother, so long as I thought that in any degree his 
lieart went along with the vows he was about to pledge ; 
but now, Emily, I am convinced that it did not." 

^ And so am I, Hatry !" she replied, *' and so have I 
been long. He never, never loved me ; but now I am 
convinced he loves another. Did you see that picture V* 

18 
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the asked, for even in the scenes of terror we had just 
gone through, such a circumstance cpuld not escape the 
eye of a woman. ** Did you see that picture ? No, no ! 
he never loved me ; and loving another, he was going to 
marry me ! But yet I must not hlame him, for was 
not I about to do the same ? Still it was different, for 
I did not — ^I would not — ^know what I th^ felt. Wo- 
men, indeed, have a power of feeling very miserable 
without striving to discover all the reasons why. I 
knew that I was wretched, Harry — I knew that I was 
dooming myself to wretchedness for ever ; but I did not 
know that I — ^that I, too, loved anCrther. And yet,'' 
she continued, drawing a step back, ** ought I even now 
to say so ? Am I not nearly y^for brother's wife — ^too 
nearly to retract, Henry? Besides, remember the 
promise I made your father ; and promises to the dead 
ought, if any thing, to be more sacred than promises 
to the living. Oh, Henry ! let us not indulge in dream- 
ing of what is wrong. You have always been a brother 
to me — ^a dear, kind brother, and you shall be a brother 
to me still ; and I will love you as a si8|er." 

Such a sudden change of thought — a change, too, 
so blighting to all my hopes, was not to be listened to 
without remonstrance ; and I w^s endeavouring to prove 
to Emily — ^though God kn^A the ultimate fate of all 
was most uncertain-^that sr was in no degree bound 
to my brother by any tie, moral or religious^ The 
passion which animated mfl^d been so long familiar 
to ipy mind — so all-engros^^Lo consuming, that now 
it was spoken — ^now it wa^^Ve breath^ beyond the 
dark sanctuary of my owr^^som, it flashed with the 
impetuosity of the lightning to its object, careless of all 
that intervened. I remembered past griefs and future 
prospects alone, as they favoured or opposed the love 
that was thrilling at my heart, and I forgot entirely the 
dangers that still sturounded us, while 1 urged with un- 
controllable ardour a thousand arguments in opposition 
to the scruples which had suddenly seized her. I had 
c<mvinced her, indeed, that the promise which my 
father had, I fpuod, cbrawn from her to wed xny brother 
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could only be effective so long as Frank was desirous 
that it should be so ; and I was proceeding to argue 
that his evident attachment to another person set her 
free froxn the engagement, when loud shouts of pursuit 
upon the hill above us called our minds forcibly from the 
first outbreaking of those passionate feelings whieh luid 
80 long been painfully imprisoned in our hearts, to the' 
consideration of the peril in which we still stood. As the 
shouts and cries came nearer and nearer, Emily crept 
close to my side, and clung to me with a dear twining 
fold that made my heart throb with happiness. 

•*Pear not, dear girll" I whispered, '< fear not! a 
single arm could defend the mouth of this cave against 
a host." 

** O may it never be tried !'' replied she, in the same 
low tone 'f and at that moment the voices sounded so 
close that I could not doubt the parliamentarians 
had traced us, at least as far as the top of the cliff in 
which the cave was hollowed. It seemed strange to 
me that they should have so soon discovered our path 
through the midst of a perplexed wood, in whiph a 
thousand ways crossed and re'crossed each other in 
eveiy different direction ; and I could not but conclude 
that they must have found some means of tracking me 
of which I was not aware, as I heard their voices fol- 
lowing without deviation every turn I had taken in my 
flight from .the house. Leaning a little forward, I lis- 
tened ; and it all became plain in a moment. 

♦' Hie on ! hie on, Ranger !" cried one voice. " Hark 
forward ! hark forward !" shouted ano^er. *^ What, at 
fault I Try back again, Ranger !" said the first. *^ He 
does not answer to the name of Ranger," observed a 
third. " The old forester said his name was Rupert." 

It was indeed my favourite and faithful dog Rupert 
which the villains had set upon my track. The poor 
beast would have discovered me anywhere. If I lost 
him in the deepest forest, or the most frequented tho- 
roughfare, he would not miss a step of the way till he 
rejoined me ; and now it was clear that he wa(k tracing 
my path before my pursuers, and even by ihe impulse 
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of loud affection dooming his master to impriaOBmAiu 

and death* 

What was to be done? There was no earthly 
meana of staying his progress, or repelling him from 
the cave. If taken, death would probably be ray fate 
for the resistance I had offered, in common with others, 
and for the blood which had been consequently spilt 
And then what would become of Emily ? the dear be- 
loved girl who, in the simplicity of young and innocent 
love, had just dizzied my very brain with the happiness 
of acknowledged affection ? What would become of 
h& io the hands of a set of brutal villains, who, nine 
times out of ten, affected superior sanctity but as the 
hypocritical cloak of foul and unruly passions. 

I heard the feet of one of the soldiers rushing down 
the last turn of the zigaag that led near the mouth of 
the cave, and the eagemessk of the dog, as its peculiar 
instinct taught it that it was nearing its master, I 
looked at Emily ; and I contemplated, as the only re- 
source, to hurl the animal over the edge the moment 
it approached, as if it had fallen from the narrow ledge, 
along which it must run to reach the cave. But then 
it was a terrible task to slay the poor dog for its very 
affeption, and my mind was still undecided v^hen it 
turned towards the cave. One soldier alone seemed to 
keep near the dog,' for the path was too steep and 
rugged to be trod rapidly by any but bold and daring 
climbers ; and even he^was only just in time to mark 
the place where it turned off from the beaten track and 
crossed the bushes. 

*^ Here ! here l" he cried, pausing upon the scanty 
space afforded by a giddy shelf of rock, and shouting 
to his companions above* ** Holla ! here !*' and as he 
cried, the dog ran into the cave, and sprang fondling 
upon me. **' Holla ! holla ! Come on ! come on ! They 
are here !** eried the soldier. 

It was all over 1 We were discovered !-^but at that 
very moment there was the ringing sound of a gunshot 
from bdow i and while Emily with instinctive judg- 
msn% caught vp tbo spapied in her armsi and stilled itf 
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joy at finding us, in the deepest part of the eave, I 
sprang forward just sufficiently to see through the 
brushwood. The Roundheaded fanatic was within two 
steps : but the shoe we bad heard had silenced him for 
ever ; and after reeling for a nfoment drunkenly on the 
edge, without power to utter a word, he fell headlong 
down the rock to the beach below. Directly after, 
three of his comrades followed along the path, shout- 
ing imprecations against the slayer of the first. They 
{Caused on the same ledge where he had stood the mo- 
ment before — ^lo6king down— -and oh ! what an instant 
of dreadfhl suspense it was while they stood there, as 
if in doubt. There are some minutes that feel like a 
lifetime, and that was one, but it was but a minute afler 
all ; for Walter Dixon, who was one of the three, al- 
most immediately pointed downward with his hand, ex- 
claiming, '* There ! there ! Quick ! and we shall have 
them yet," and dashing onward down the open path, 
they were immediately lost to my sight in the turnings 
which the road necessarily took in descending the steep 
face of the crag. 

I breathed at ease; but I still both listened and 
gazed ; and in a minute after, I saw my own little skiff 
put out to sea from below the cliff, with two persons 
on board, and under all the sail she could carry, steer 
direct for the sloop that was standing off and on in 
the bay. 

Whoever were the persons in the boat, one of them 
wa9 evidently mistaken by the fanatics for myself, and 
their pursuit was over when the boat got out to sea. 
A minute or two afler, another soldier came down from 
above ; and, after a short interval, the four returned, 
bearing up among them the body of the man who 
had been shot from the beach. They passed again 
within ten yards of the mouth of the cave, and I could 
hear the trail of the dead man's feet, as they half drew, 
half carried him up the steep. Their steps receded 
however, were lost, and once more, in the joy of * se- 
curity, I clasped EmUy to my heart. 

We were now indeed safe for the time ; but oautioii 
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and patienoe were wanted still to effect our ultimate 
escape. If, as I believed, the two persons I had seen 
iiV' the boat were my little Ball<-o'-iire and one of- the 
boatmen he had aceidentally met with, beyond doobt 
they would return to seelc us ; but equally beyond doobl 
they would not return till night. All that we could do 
then was to remain calmly where we were ; and seating 
ourselves in the farthest part of the cave, we talked 
^'long and earnestly over all that had passed, and ^1 that 
was to come. 

In truth, it was as strange a sight to see as ever man 
beheld, — so lovely a creature as Emily Langleigh, 
dressed in all the splendour of her bridal attire, sitting 
on the damp ground of a cold dim cave, and weeping 
over all the dreadful scenes of her marriage day. 

As the hurry and the tumult passed from my brain^ 
and the first selfish gratulation on^ my own and her 
security gave way to other memories, in good faith I 
could have wept too ; but ^ seeping was in vain, and the> 
important consideration of our future fate presspd mo- 
mently upon us. We were both calmer. The inter- 
ruption which had takei^place in our conversation, and 
the moments of anxiety and danger that had intervened 
since our mutual feelings had first found utterance, 
seemed to have familiarized us with the theme. It 
appeared as if several days had passed instead of 
minutes, and I spoke of all my wishes and all my hopes, 
not coolly indeed, for that I never could do, but without 
that wild and impetuous confusion which had attended 
the first out-burst of the passion which had before cost 
me so many daily struggles to suppress. Emily was 
all that was gentle, and kind, and affectionate. She 
had owned her love, and there was nothing more to be 
owned. But still in regard to the promise she had made, 
I found her firmer than I expected — firmer than I 
wished. That promise, she said, my brother*s conduct 
and her own feelings jw^tified her so far in violating 
that she would never wed a man who did not love her, 
and while she loved another. But still, she said, she 
would never give her hand to any one till Frank had 



himself freed ber from that promise. She feared not, 
she said, to write to him, or to tell him all her feelings, 
if she ever met him again ; and she doubted not, that 
both for his own sake and hers, he would at once set 
her at liberty ; but, till that tune, she would hold herself 
bound as if by a vow. 

I reasoned, I argued in vain ; and at length, when I 
pointed out that she must travel far with no other pro- 
tection than mine, when I spoke of the injury her fak 
name might sustain by such a circumstance, she laia 
her hand confidingly in mine* 

" I do not fear, in the least, Harry," she said ; " there 
are but two beings in the world to whom I could be 
held in any degree responsible, your brother and your- 
self. As my resolution is fixed never to give him my 
hand (nor does he desire it)> he cannot complain ; and 
surely when you are the witness, the guide, and the 
guardian of all my steps, you too must be satisfied. 
As for doubting you, Harry, or for dreaming tliat I 
should ever have cause to draw one sigh for your con- 
duct towards me, when my whole reliance, and hope, 
and, confidence are in you, I do not believe that you 
would form a thought to the injury of Emily Langleigh, 
for all that the whole earth could give." 

She knew nothing of mankind in general, or pf any 
world but the pure world of her own thoughts ; and I 
felt that I could not tell her of half of its baseness 
without woimdjng her feelings, and lowering myself. 
Determined, therefore, to act as she wished, and be to 
her as a brother, till I could gain from Frank the 
renunciation which I doubted not he would willingly 
give, I ceased to oppose her further. We now waited 
impatiently for the coming on of night ; and though I 
twice ventured a few steps among the copsewood, to 
see if I could perceive any person in the vicinity, I did 
not go near $e open path till the stars began to look 
out through the clear blue sky. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

The night came on calm and clear ; and the star 
Jupiter,.with his soft sweet light, shone more and more 
distinct every minute in the opposite sky. Every 
bosom, I believe, has its own peculiar sort of supersti- 
tion ; and, in spite of reason, I have always connected 
in my own mind that star with my fate. When it has 
looked dim. and dull, I have tried not to feel depressed ; 
and when, ais that night, it has shone bright and clear, 
I have always drawn hope and consolation from its 
aspect. It looked out for some time quite alone in the 
sky, which remained full of the radiance of day long 
after the sun had set ; but at length, one after another, 
the fixed stars began to appear ; and the blue robe of 
heaven was all genuned with shining light. Running 
my eye, from time to time, over the darkening bosom 
of the sea, I strove to discover whether any boat came 
off from the sloop, which lay a dim black mass about 
three miles from shore. None, however, appeared; 
and, after waiting some time, I left Emily, holding poor 
Rupert in the cave ; and, promising not to go far, ven- 
tured out to see what was passing around. 

Pausing and listening every now and then, as I 
advanced, I came down within about twenty yards of 
the seashore ; but the tide was flowing in, with rather 
a full swell; and I could see nothing, but one dark 
mass of waters, as, partially relieved by the white foam, 
it came rolling in dim waves, one billow over the other. 
A moment after, however, I thought I heard voices 
borne along with the rSzt of the waters. After a time 
they became more and more distinct ; and I could see 
a boat heaving up oyer the waves not far from the 
shore, and making for the cove where the smuggler had 
landed his goods. As there might still bti 9 doubt, I 
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drew cautiously back to the cave, to which place my 
little meesenger was sure to direct his steps ; and, as 
I ascended the path, I heard the rush of the boat into 
the cove, the unshipptng of the oars, and the landing 
of the men. . ,. 

Worn out by fatigue and agitation, Emily was asleep 
when I returned; and her fair beautiful face, which 
looked like that of some lovely statue, had fallen down 
upon the silky black spaniel that lay sleeping also, on 
the little ledge where die dear girl had rested her arm. 
In the dim light of the cave, she looked as if she were 
dead; and as my mind turned to the events of the 
morning, when a thousand chances of death had sur- 
rounded her, a cold shudder came over me, at the 
memory of what had passed, and the risk that she had 
run. The ideas thus galled up were any thing but 
agreeable ; and yet Tcould not wake her. There was 
a sort of fascination in those contemplations, sad as 
they were, that I could not conquer; and I stood and 
let my mind range on into time., 

*^ If she become mine," I thought, '* and fate should 
destine me to survive her, even thus, sometime or an- 
other, must I contemplate her, lying in death, when a 
thousand endearing memories, accumulated cluring life, 
have attached her still more to my heart. Thus must, 
I gaze upon that fair pure brow for the last time eife I 
consign it to the earth. Now, the lightest touch will 
wake her into being and animation, and brightnes» and 
love ; but when that day comes, the fondest kiss from 
her husband's lips will fail to call her into recollection. 
I must then gaze without any hope, but thai which 
comes from beyond the grave." 
^: Oh, it is a sad and solemn thing to look upon one 
* that we love dearly, in so deep and still a sleep ! 
There is an awful something in it beyond repose. 
The strange mystery of sleep itself, that extraordinary 
suspension of the souFs commune with external things, 
that temporary extinction of being, so like death itself, 
— an ^ttmotion which would render death too fearful 
in th« contemplation, if we did not escape from it iath^ 
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hope of immortality, — ^is not alone that which makes 
the sight nearly allied to pain. It is not the picture of 
our own death we see, so much as that of the beloved. 
It is the prophetic spirit within, speaking of. ties to be 
broken, and of hopes to fail, and of affections to wither, 
while a thousand dienshed memories twine funeral 
iiowers to decorate the bier of the future. The only 
thing whose slumber doeis not seem to speak of death 
is an infant. -^ 

As I was still gazing, I felt some one pull my sleeve 
behind ; smd turning, beheld Uttle Ball-o'-fire, who had 
glided in perfectly unperceived. 

'* The boat is here,'' he whispered, ^ and the peojde 
ready to obey your commands.^' 

'"What made the sloop get out into the bayr I 
asked, in the same tone. *' Its absence had nearly lost 
our lives." 

My voice instantly woke Emily from her slumber ; 
and starting up, she gazed wildly at the boy for a mo- 
ment ; but his presence explained itself; and he pro- 
ceeded to answer *my question by informing me that the 
smugglers had been alarmed by the passage of soldiers 
through the country that morning; and, fearing that 
they were betrayed or discovered, had put to sea, 
leaving a man on a hill near Masterton House to make 
a^gnal when the troops were gone. 

Notwithstanding all the news which the boy brought 
to them, and his desire that they' should return and de- 
liver us even by force, they could not be persuaded even 
to send a boat on shore till that signal was made. It 
was to be a fire lighted on the hill where the man was 
posted ; and about ten minutes before the boat left the 
ship, the beacon had been kindled ; in consequence of 
which, the captain of the sloop had not only sent a boat 
well manned on shore, but. had also determined on 
bringing his vessel again into the neighbourhood of the 
cove. 

This information changed all our plans. If the 
soldiers had indeed left Masterton House, I. determined 
immediately to. return thither myself, and aseertain 
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more cleairly the whole events of that unfortunate day; 
but Emily, who had heard the whole of the boy's ac- 
count, entreated that at least I would not venture thither 
till I had taken means to assure myself that the house 
was cle^. In my little page, however, I had a ready 
messenger ; and he at once Undertook to go and gain 
all tidings from the man who had been left to watch 
upon the hill. 

To the praises which I bestowed upon him for his 
courage and his conduct he turned almost an inattentive 
ear ; and only asked in return, 

*^ Was not that a neat shot at two hundred yards, 
which tumbled the robustious Roundhead over the cliff? 
I found your long gun loaded in the boat-house ; and 
once I thought of shooting the dog, as I saw it leading 
them down the bank ; but then, when I perceived that 
to bring down the parliamentarian would do just as 
well, I whizzed him the bullet just under the bandoleer, 
and sailed away with old Tom the boatman for the 
sloop. I made myself as big as I could, and folded my 
arms, and cocked my hat, thut the fools might take me 
for you ; and so I believe they did, for with a fair wind, 
we were half a mile from shore before they got down 
to the beaclu" 

Such was the habit of danger and bloodshed in which 
the lad had been brought up, that his own life, or that 
of a fellow-being, seemed to him a matter of very little 
import; and such were the inveterate prejudices h» 
had acquired by living from his birth alone with* one 
party, that he spoke on all occasions of the slapng of 
one of the parliamentary partisans but as the death of 
some noxious animal. 

While he started away up the hill, I proceeded to 
speak with the smugglers at the cove ; and found them 
perfectly ready to obey my commands in every thing, 
provided they were paid for it. The means of satisfy- 
ing them fortunately I possessed ; for on the morning 
of that very day — ^with the intention of quitting England 
for ever as <BOon as Emily Langleigh was the wife of 
ano4ier*-^I had loaded my purse with all the money 
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which my father had placed at my diaposal two days 
before. Part was in bills on goldsmiths in London ; 
but near two hundred pounds was in gold ; and a few 
pieces, as an earnest of future payment, made the 
smugglers my men for ever. I now stationed two 
abpve the ledge that led to the cave, and two below ; 
and procuring from them the means of arming myself 
more completely, for hitherto I had possessed nothing 
but my sword, I waited for the return of little Ball*o*- 
Hre, to set out myself with three of the sailors to as- 
certain the events which had taken place after I quitted 
the chapel. 

The boy was not long in coming — ^for his activity 
was most extraordinary ; and in the short time he had 
been absent, he had gathered more intelligence than a 
common scout would have brought in a day. The 
man on the hill, he said, had seen no body of people 
ride from the house till nearly sunset. An occasional 
horseman, indeed, had come and gone ; but it was not 
till late that he saw the whole troop, as it appeared to 
him, quit the place, carrying with them a number of 
prisoners. This was the sum of his news ; but, after 
quitting him, the boy had made his way to the house, 
where he had seen through the wood a sentry at the 
front door. Proceeding thence to the back of the 
house, he had climbed unperceived to the windows of 
each of the rooms in the lower story, and declared- that 
only one, besides the, servant's offices,. Was tenanted. 
In that he had seen two of the fana^cs carousing after 
their day's exploits. Neither of them, however, be- 
longed to the order of military saints ; and, from all 
that he saw, he judged the house but slightly guarded. 

Such news immediately determined my movements, 
although Emily, I saw, would fain have had me aban- 
don my intention. She did not oppose me, indeed ; 
but she clasped her hands with a look*of mingled fear 
and resignaticm, which had almost turned me from my 
purpose. t 

At the mouth of the cave I leil little Ball«o'-fire, as 
the best guard that I could assigQ her, Mdflciottt upon 



an expedition of some off Whose (brents i own I «a 
heartily ashained. I mustt)lead, however, befordiandy 
that no man was ever placed in a sitaaiion more fitted 
to e^eite violent and aiigry pasmons in hia brea^ than 
that in which I stood. 

Approaching quietly through the wpodst followed by 
the tlu*ee wdl-armed s^lors from the smuggler, I soon 
came in sight of the man who was placed to keep 
guard at the door^ and 8A the first glattce perceived 
that noting military could posfsibly form any part of 
his real pit)fession. Little precaution was necessary 
to surprise him. We were upon him m a momem : 
the fii^look was snatched from his ha&ds ; and silence 
being enfweed by a pistol held to his head, he stood 
giiping in terror and astonishment* We now tied him 
hand and foot with scmie ropes that had been brought 
from the boat ; and ascending the st^s I pushed open 
the door, and entered the great hall. 

I never remember to have seen it before without find- 
ing some of the retainers of the family ready to answer 
a summons, or to welcome a guest ; but now it was 
totally vacant, and the dini lamp, whose feeble rays 
twiidded along the rusty suits of armour, and the 
branching trophies of our forest sporty looked like the 
last poor heir of a decaying famHy, endeavouring to 
increase his own faint lustre by reflection from the proud 
memories ci ages past. 

The room where the boy had t^ejpresented Uie two 
fanatics as carousing was at the o^r extreme of the 
house ; but it was not thither that I turned my steps in 
the first place. Leaving one of my new followers to 
guard the door, I proceeded with a hasty pace towards 
the chapel. There was a light burning widun ; and I 
listened at the door, as it stood ajar, hik there was no 
sound, and I ^tered. 

, Oh, what a sight it was 1 Someone hkl lighted the 
great lamp in the middle ; and its beams, spreading all 
through the place, fell upon a thousand objects, swch as 
seldom, I believe, have been minted iit one spot. In 
twenty places, the fine oak carving and gilded rwlwoA 
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were torn and perforated with ' musket-balls. The 
marble pavement was soiled with struggling feet, and 
stained with gore. Two dead bodies were stretched 
at length on the benches where we usually sat when 
service was there performed ; while from pillar to pil- 
lar hung the garlands of -late flowers, which had been 
collected at great expense for Emily's marriage-day ; 
and trampled and bloody on the pavement lay a multi- 
tude of the same frail blossoms which had been strewed 
upon her path that morning. A hat and plume lay 
here ; a cloak was cast down there ; and, as I advanced 
through the aisle, I kicked a rapier from my way, and 
set my foot upon a discharged pistoL The whole place 
remained as the fray had left it ; and the only sign of 
care, or even t>f decency that was visible, appeared in 
the arrangement of those who had fallen, whose limbs 
had been composed, and whose bodies had been re- 
moved from the exact place where they had died, and 
were now laid out in different parts of the chapel. 

With an aching heart, and a shuddering frame, I ad- 
vanced among the dead towards two bodies that were 
stretched upon the steps of the altar. The one every 
fibre of my whole frame told me, long before I was near 
it, was that of my father ; and beside it the indecent 
villains had placed the traitorous, detestable slave who 
had betrayed us all. Good God !-^the canting fanatic — 
the low, base, abborred carcass of the hypocritical me- 
nial, whose whole life had been a lie, and who died in 
the midst of his own treachery, to Ue beside the upright, 
the noble, the inflexible lord to whose death he was 
accessary ! 

It was too much for human nature to bear; and 
striding up to the altar, I spumed the body down the 
steps with my heel, as if it had been the carcass of a 
dog. As I did so, a voice near me said, — ^*' Forbear! 
— ^Henry Masterton, forbear !" 

I am but little- a believer in spectres, notwithstanding 
the arguments of our good friend Glanville; but, I 
acknowledge, I started witli some feelings of awe at 
those wordsi pronounced so suddenly beside me, at 
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such an hour, and in such a place. But the"^ matter 
was explained in a moment ; for, on turning] round, I 
saw that the door which led into the wood was open, 
and in the dark portal, over which the branches of the 
old forest-trees *cast a deeper gloom than night itself, 
I beheld Lady Margaret Langleigh. 

** Forbear, my dear young gendeinan, foroear l>" she 
sai^. ^ The offences of that clay are over ; the of- 
fences of the spirit which inhabited it are judged by the 
only Just One." 

. I felt ashamed that any one had seen the unworthy 
act of hatred I had committed ; .and. hastily demanded^ 
how she had escaped from the horrible scenes of the 
morning, and from the imprisonment to which all the 
rest -who had been found in the chapel had apparently 
been subjected. 

'' I found refuge in the wood," she replied. ^ I saw 
you and our poor Emily fly through the door beside 
the staircase. Those who rushed in pursuit of you 
cut off the same path from, any one else; but in a 
moment after, I remarked that the door into, the forest 
was comparatively free, and with what little strength I 
possessed, I made my way to it, found it open, and got 
into the park. There, amid the brushwood and the 
long grass, I contrived to conceal myself, even while 
they were searching for you through every part of the 
forest. I have been too much accustomed through life, 
my dear Henry, to such terrible scenes, not to have all 
my faculties at command, to remark every thing that 
passes ; and I soon gathered, by one sign or another, 
that those who pursued you had been baffled in their 
chace. I might have got away on foot ; but as my 
name is probably in the warrant from the council of 
state, they would soon have found me if I returned to 
my own poor dwelling ; and I also had some hope of 
seeing you and our dear Emily again. I remained 
therefore concealed till about half an hour ago, when, 
on approaching the chapel, I saw some one engaged 
in lighting the lamp, and apparently about to rifle the 
dead. He saw me too, and took me, I believe, for 
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something unearthly, for he fled with ne small speed ; 
and I remained watching neav the door, (earltil'of en- 
tering, lest he shcHild return, yet sufficiently overcome 
with fbtigue and exhaustion to covet repose even by 
these poor silent things of day.'* 

My story, as far as I thought fit to tell it, was soon 
told ; and Lady Margaret, without absolutely promis- 
ing to accompany Emily and myself to France, agreed 
at once to return with me to the place where I had ieft 
one so dear to us both. 

tt.Oome and rest in the great hall, dear lady,^ I said ; *< I 
have yet some duties to perform here, and I have to drive 
back some of the wolves to Exeter. After that, we will 
rejoin our Emily, as you so kindly call her, and deter- 
mine the plans to which this terrible day must drive ns.'* 

After supporting Lady Margaret to the hall, I led 
my two sailors at once to the little parlour as it was 
csJled, where my page had seen the fanatics through 
the window ; and wi£ pistols in our hands, we entered 
the room at once. Habacuc Grimstone, with his nose 
glistening from the streams of the strong waters before 
him, sat at one end of the table ; and another of his 
tribe — I neither know nor cared who — at the other. 
Both started upon their feet ; but their feet, from the 
godly potations in which they had been indulging, 
were any thing .but steady beneath them; and though 
Habacuc, unsheathing his sword, exclaimed, ^^ Lo ! I 
will go forth against the Philistines,'* a blow with the 
butt-end of the pistol brought him to his seat, both 
more sober and more pacific. 

The other worthy showed no signs of pugnacity 
whatever. His first exclamation had been, '^ It is the 
spectre !** but we soon furnished him with very con- 
vincing proofs' of our substantial existence. 

It is useless to dwell upon what followed ; I found 
that Grimstone and his companion, and a clerk, who 
hfid enacted sentinel, had courageously remained after 
the soldiers had carried off their prisoners, in order, 
as they said, to keep the house and all that ii contained 
for the Parliamentaiy oonunissioners, who were expected 
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late the.next evening. What part of the spoil of the 
Philistines, as they called us, they intended to appro- 
priate to themselves as the reward of their bravery, I 
do not know; but I am sorry to say, that I ordered 
their hands lo be tied behind their, backs, and made the 
sailors impel them for a mile on the road to Exeter 
with horsewhips, which were applied most dexterously. 
The bellowings of the&natics rang in my ears for long, 
as they were driven on the road, roaring for mercy, and 
cursing Walter Dixon for the precipitancy with which 
he had thought fit to withdraw his troops, and march 
his prisoners towards London. 

I have blamed myself since for the treatment that I 
showed them ; but, at the time, believed myself to be 
highly merciful in not hanging them over the gate, 
to welcome the Parliamentary commissioners the 
following day. 



CHAPTER XVH. 

My next task was to examine whether any of the 
old servants had been left in the house ; and oh ! what 
a feeling of desolation — ^what a sense of the breaking-. 
up of old. associations — of the eternal destruction of 
that sweet thing home, came over my heart, as I pac^d 
through the lonely chambers of my patenial dwelling, 
and the wide echoing of my footsteps spoke the dead 
vacancy of all. Every room had its memories and its 
feelings. The places where I had played in infancy, 
and ranged in boyhood, and dreamed in youth, each ' 
with the melancholy voice of silence, told that all I 
remembered, bright joys and transient sorrows, the 
sports of my earher, the visions of my latter days, — 
belonged to the solemn, the unchangeable past. The 
old fsmiihar faces too, that had surrounded me from my 
hinh to my manhood, were all gone; and the only 
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person I could discover in the house was «n old man 
who had been butler in former days, but had resigned 
biff keys a year- before, to a younger ^d more active 
man, and had since enjoyed ease and dignity as a re- 
tired officer of the household. 

After his first surprise at seeing me was over, I 
learned from him that bHI the servants had been either 
carried away to Exeter as prisoners, or driven out 'of 
the house, except a party of women, whom Habacue 
Grimato])e had locked up in an upper room, praying all 
the while that he might net be led into temptation. 
The old butler had . been left to serve the magistrate 
and his companions ; and after making him open the 
door for the poor girls, whp came out of the dark 
room where they had been confined, one after another, 
like pigeons out of a dovecot; I chose the two eldest 
of the bevy, and with the old man returned to the 
chapel to perform the most painful task of all. As I 
crossed the hall, however, to my surprise I found little 
Ball-o'-fire, Who had been sent by Emily .to ascertain 
that I was safe ; and charging him to tell her that the ' 
house was clear of all enemies, and that I would join 
her in an hour, I loaded him with some refreshments, of 
which I knew she must stand much in need, and bade 
him conduct Lady Margaret Langleigh to the cave. 

The sailors had by this time returned, and I proceeded 
to the chapel, in order to deposite the remains of my 
father in the vault which contained the dust of many 
of. our ancestors. It was a sad and terrible task ; and 
though he had been stem and reserved towards his 
children, as towards every one, yet as I gazed upon 
the marble countenance of the dead, on which death had 
left scarcely a change of expression, and felt that my 
eyes beheld that countenance for the last time, every 
land word that he had spokeri in his life rang in my 
ear — •eyery fine and noble quality rose to my mind ; 
and the spirit of Lord Masterton, purified from every 
' blemish by affection and regret, was present to the 
memory of his son, even as that spirit, I humbly trust. 
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Stands before the throne of mercy purified by the love 
of his Redeemer. 

The bullet whicji had earned his death alwg with it 
had passed through his chest from side to side, but little 
of his blood was spilt ; and his limbs lay calm and 
composed, as if the body had sqaicely felt the parting of 
the soul. With my own hands I wrapped his head in 
his cloak, and raising the stone that covered the steps 
into the vault, we bore him down among the dusty me- 
morials of a past race. The coffins of the dead stood 
round about us on every side ; and the consciousness of 
all the many tears which must have b^en shed over that 
spot seemed to justify and yet repress my own. We 
dug a grave under the pavement of the vault ; and placing 
the body within, I slowly, and with feelings that are 
difficult to tell, laid the first earth upon my fadier's head. 
The drops burst forth as I gave the mattock to another 
hand ; and I too added the tribute of my tears to the 
sad record of that vault, where generation after genera- 
tion had wept the broken ties of kindred affection. 
When all was finished, I laid my father's star and riband 
upon the grave, to mark the spot for future years ; and 
reasoending to the chapel, we replaced the stone above 
the v^ult. 

As we did so, I observed lying near a folded paper 
in the form of a letter, which had evidently dropped un- 
noticed in the struggle of that morning ; and taking it 
up, I looked for the address. There was none upon 
it, however, and it had been apparently enclosed in a 
larger packet, for it Vas without a seal, and open. 
Occupied with other thoughts, I held it in my hand for 
a moment; and it was a chance Whether I threw it. 
down without further examination, or sought for the 
contents. At length I unfolded it as I walked from the 
chapel, and what I saw soon made me pause. It con- 
tained but a few lines, written by a female hand, but 
they were to this effect : — 

*^ Do not doubt, beloved ! I am ready and willing 
to sacrifice all for you. Let every thing proceed as tf 
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you consented to the whole. Let the ceremony begin* 
if it be necessary. I have the promise of one who 
never yet foiled me, that it shall be interrupted. How- 
ever, mariL well, that, whatever you do, and whatever 
occurs, you make no resistance, for though what takes 
place may seem to menace your safety, remember that 
your safety has been taken care of by your 

<' Eleanor." 

And was it my brother— coul^d it indeed be my 
brother, who had drawn down upon his fapiily all the 
misery which that day had produced? Such was the 
first question I asked myself, as I saw that the billet I 
held in my hand was evidently the writing of Lady 
Eleanor JPleming, and doubted not for a moment that 
it had been addressed to Frank Masterton. 

The joy which the page had remariied, in his coun- 
tenance on receiving a packet that morning, the fre- 
quent journeys of Gabriel Jones to Exeter, amd a thou- 
sand circumstances in my brother's conduct which had 
appeared strange, were at once explained by the sup- 
position that lady Elleanorhadimdertaken to free him 
from his difficult situation with regard to Emily, and 
had fatally fulfilled her promise. Yet what, I asked 
myself, could she hope by the means she had used — * 
what but destruction even to the person she loved? 
Or had she and Frank both been deceived by some 
deeper plotter still, of whom Gabriel *J9ne8 was but 
another tobl.? To this opinion my mind turned more 
and more strongly, as I rememifered Frank's anxiety 
to speak with me alone that veiy morning. Such a 
. formidable display of military force as had been brought 
against us, the despatch of a major-general from Lon- 
don, the azrest or^'oSath of some of- the noblest men in 
Devonshire, could not be all done to please a woman — 
could not be all the machinations of a rascally valet. 

Still it was evident that the correspondence between 
Lady Eleanor and Frank Masterton had never ceased 
since he had returned to his paternal dwelling. Still it 
was clear, that a passion which could lead him only into 
crime and sorrowy^a passion which I had fancied was 
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dying away, had been nourished and encouYaged« e^m 
while he was affecting courtship towards the- dear pure 
girl of whose hand he had so nearly deprived me ; ^^ 
I could not but shudder when I considered the mastery 
which that passion must have attained over his once 
strong and commanding miujlj to make bini stoop to 
such deceit, and fancied the agony that he must feel 
from the great share which that deceit had h^d m his 
father's death. 

J doubted, not, however, that punishment — severe 
and bitter as it must be, wh^ mingled with the scourg- 
ing of their own conseieQce-r-had by this time overtaken 
both my unhappy brother and her who had led him on 
to destruction. I felt sure ths^t both had been deceived ; 
and that while Frank was at this time a prisoner, des- 
tined perhaps to be one of the many sacri^ces hourly 
making to political rancour, loaded with the reproaches 
of his own heart, and the consciousness that to gratify • 
a criminal passion he had contributed to his own fate, 
to the death of his father, and the ruin of his family* 
Lady Eleanor Fleming would have before her the sad 
spectacle of him she loved so passionately, mined, and 
perhaps £flaint by the very means she had taken |o with- 
draw him from his own^duty, while she ran headlong 
into the breach of her most sacred obligation?. 

How much better, I thought — ^how mucli better would 
it have been for Frank to have boldly told my father 
that he could not love Emily Langleigh — ^to have ac- 
knowledged that he loved another, but that his love 
was hopeless, and to have sought counsel and sup- 
port frQm yhim, placed by nature to aiflbrd it to Ms 
children. /Oh, that fatal want of moral oourage, to 
how many sins and miseries does it not lead the tshil- 
dren of earth ! If we dared but encounter our weak- 
nesses, how many more terrible enemies should we 
escape in our crimes ! . 

Yet while I thus reasoned, I felt that I had not be^n 
myself quite sincere. Had I openly informed my 
brother or my father of my love for Ehnily Langleigh* 
perhaps some portion of what had beHallen, might }iave 
been averted. But still, though I took to myself ^oipe 
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blame I felt that ray motives and intentions were right ; 
that I had made deep sacrifices, and that I had been 
actuated by no base or selfish principle. 

Such may be considered the summary of the thoughts 
to which the letter I had discovered gave rise ; but 
other more immediate considerations now forced them- 
selves upon me. I found that a double seal had been 
placed upon all the door? through the house ; and 1 
doubted not that it was the purpose of the Parliamentary 
commissioners, who were to arrive the next day to appro- 
priate and divide every thing that they couM discover in 
the place ; and I feared that those valuable family papers, 
which nothing could restore, might be lost or destroyed 
amid the rapacious pillaging that was likely to ensue. 

To carry them with me, in the uncertain and ad- 
venturous ^ life to which I was probably destined, 
would be as great a risk as leaving them where they 
were ; and though the house, like all the' houses of its 
epoch, contained many places constructed for the pur- 
poses of concealment, yet the official plunderers of the 
Parliament had, by frequent priictice, become wonder- 
fully skilful in detecting all such repositories. Feeling, 
however, that a change of times must come^ when very 
probably every document of our present state might 
prove invaluable, I made free with the Parliamentary 
seals on my father's cabinet ; and taking out the deeds 
and titles which it contained, I proceeded alone to one 
of the most remote and petty bed-chambers in the 
house,. where, raising a square of the oak floor, I de- 
posited the papers, covered them over with a heap of 
flue and dust, which had collected there during many 
years, and replacing the board, took care to leave no 
trace of its removal. 

. The thought crossed my mind of carrying away 
with me what plate and jewels I could transport to the 
ship ; but I could not bear the idea of pillaging my 
father's house, though I knew that all I left would fall 
into far more unworthy hands. I contented myself 
therefore, with sending one of the servants to the apart- 
ments of my dear Emily, to bring me the jewels which 
belonged to her, and such part of her wardrobe as 
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inigh be most useful to her. Here* however, I found 
that the plunder had already proceeded far/ The girl 
indeed brought me a quantity of her mistress's clothes, 
but not a jewel was to be seen; and in my own cham- 
ber I discovered that the same rapacity had been 
exercised. The very hilt had been wrenched off one 
of my swords, for the gold with which it was decorated ; 
and one or two trinkets that I possessed, su^^h as rings 
and ha^buttons, had been swept away with the rest of 
the moveable plunder. 

There was something in this reckless disregard to 
every thing that is at other moments held sacred, that 
made me sick at heart ; and bidding the «ervants, who 
had all parents or relations among our tenantry, disperse 
with the morning light, I loaded the sailors of the sloop 
with the different articles of apparel which I thought 
might prove useful in our flight, and once more crossed 
the threshold of my paternal dwelling. 

The moon had by this time risen high, and I could not 
forbear descending the steps, and walking to the far ex- 
treme of the bowling-green, to take one more glance of the 
old mansion as a whole, before I lefl it, perhaps for ever. 
' Oh what a place of mepoiories is the home of our 
youth ! the. spot in which we have passed that time of 
life when every fresh idea, won by the young mind 
from the world around it, is a positive joy ! Those 
are the days in which we gain ; manhood is the time in 
which we use — ^perhaps abuse — the store ; and age is 
the period when every hour is a loss. Look at what spot 
of earth we will, there is none that we shall see with such 
tender feelings as the passing place of our early hours. 

There it stood before me with its tall dark mt^sses, 
. rising calm and clear upon the solemn moonlight of the 
sky ; while round about, the immemorial trees swept 
far. and wide a sea of green waving branches, on 
whose rounded heads the clear light of the planet 
I poured in efiulgent gentleness. From every pinnacle 

and tower, under each old oak and heavy chestnut, 
from the careihl garden with its trim straight rows, 
from each glade, and grovC} and avenaey and kwoy 
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locrfced forth phantom rtimembrances of the past. The 
iirhole Mene Was liTkig with thrcmged. associations; 
bttt th^7 Were associations that for every smile called 
down a shower of tears^ The wringing yearning of 
the heart for the return of hours gone for ever, was 
more than I eoidd long bear) and plunging into the dark 
path that led towards' the cliff, I left that place of 
many memories behind. 

.The two sapors that I had left to guard the ro€^ were 
firm upon their watch ; and as I passed on to the cave, I 
found that my provident page had added lights to the re- 
freshment that I had bidden him carry thither; and 
under their influence the plaee of our retreat formed 
a wild 9Xid singular scene, of which the boy himself, 
scarce twelve years old — standkig at the mouth of the 
cavern, with a pistol m his hand, backed by the dim 
half-lighted exoavatloH, on whose damp and ragged 
roof and sides the rays of die lamps caught with a 
fitful g^stening— ^formed not the least extraordinary 
feature. I found Emily's head resting on the bosom of 
Lady Margaret Langleigh, whose sad experience in nus- 
fortune well qualified her to counsel and assist us in 
our present state. Each had been weeping; and I 
saw at once, by Emily's eyes, that all our mutual feel- 
ings were now known to her companion ; but I saw 
also by the smile of joy that lighted up the countenances 
at both on my return, that those feelings were likely 
to meet with no opposition, from even the maturer 
judgment of Lady Margsuret. 

" Ydu have acted nobly, my dear Henry," she said, 
as I advanced towards them ; and those were words of 
no small consolation, for at moments when we find the 
noblest and best minds failing around us, it is but natu- 
ral that we should doubt the very motives of our 
hosomsi ** You have acted nobly, my dear Henry, and 
well deserve your reward," said Lady Margaret ; " and 
I thank God that brought nte near you, for I hope to be 
of comfort and assistance to you both. Let me be as 
a mother to you, my children. This land is no longer 
a land for me. I have nodiing to bind me to it, and it 
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wiU be wisttTfer qb all to spend a season in France, till 
the storms that de^olati^ our native country are passed. 
My presence, too,%ill be a protection to this dear girl, 
till such time ^as chrcunistances permit you, Henry, to 
be her lawful protectee." 

^And do you then, my dear lady," I demanded, 
** do you then improve of the too severe scruples which 
Emily— I will not say unkindly — ^but at least some- 
what harshly, places between us I Would it, not be 
better., for tins dear girl to yield me her hand at once, 
as soon as we arrive in France ; and give me that 
right to guiCrd, to support, and guide her, which no 
other title but that of her husband can bestow ?" 

^* I do not say that she would not be justified in so 
doing," replied Lady Margaret, '* but her not doing so, 
my dear Harxy, proceeds Irom a delicacy of feelings 
which the man who seeks her for his wife should be 
the last to wish lessened even by a shade. Bo not 
suppose, Henry Masterton, that during the time I have 
spent in the same dwelling with you, and Emily, and 
your bit>ther, that I have been blind to what was pass- 
ing ilMimd me. Do not suppose that I did not see 
youf^^^Msionate love towards her, or her affection for 
you, unaeknowledged as it was even to her own heart ; 
and still less imagine that I have not seen all along ^ 
the coldness and apathy of your ^brother towards the 
woman he was going to wed. That apathy was diffi- 
cult to account for. It surprised, it distressed me. I 
mentioaed it t6 your father ; who replied coldly that 
it was all manner, that he had had it from a boy. The 
(mly other person vrhom I could have coni?ulted was 
afar ; but still I was unsatisfied ; and had more than once . 
nearly demanded of you— -yes, of you yourself, Henry 
Masterton— whether, in the course of your expedition 
into Kent, your brother had formed any connexion that he 
was afraid or ashamed to acknowledge to his parent." 

She fixed her eyes keenly on me .as she spoke, as 
if the question were fully as much present as past, and 
I felt that I reddened under her scrutiny. 

^^I feel myself still bound, Lady Margaret," I an- 

20 
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swered, ^ as I felt myself bound even when it almtet 
cost me existence, to reftain from divulging any thing- 
I may casually know of my brother's private affairs ; 
but it is very evident to us all-^" 

^ You need say no more, Harry," replied Lady Mar- 
garet. ** I see and understand it all. Before I came 
to Masterton House, Captain Charles Watson, who had 
once been one of my dead husband's attmidants, and 
who commanded a troop in the regiment 3rou raised, 
informed me that your brother halted so long at a vil- 
lage in Kent, where he spent his whole days with a 
fair widow, that the soldiers murmured loudly at his 
delay ; that your brother was not wounded in battle, 
but in a duel; and that you commanded the regiment 
on all occasions of active service. I ask you not 
whether this be true, my 4efir young gentleman ; but I 
tell you that I came to your dwelling grieving that the 
hand of my poor Emily was to be given to the elder 
instead of the younger brother. How much more did 
I grieve when I found that for that purpose the course 
of mutual love was to be crossed in every way ! But 
to speak no more of what is past, I now feel sure from 
all I have seen, and he^rd, and pondered, that your bro- 
ther will willingly resign to you a hand which he does 
not value at its desert. As soon as he does so, Emily, I 
am certain, will not hesitate a moment. But till then, 
Harry, do not press her to violate what she regards as 
a duty." 

" I will not, Lady Margaret," I replied ; " I will not, 
dearest Emily : but under such circumstances, my be- 
loved, you must let me take the speediest measures to 
bring my happiness near. Duty and inclination both 
call me now towards London. I cannot, I ought not, 
to leave my brother without aid or assistance, under his 
present circumstances. I must strive, if possible^ to 
set him free, and at the same time I will undertake to 
gain his resignation of a hand that is mine by a thou- 
sand better rights than his. I will first accompany you 
to the coast of France ; and then, after having left you 
in security and comfort, I will disguise my person, and 
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under a feigned name make my way to London. Few 
people know me^ if any, in that part of the country ; 
and though I may lt>e forced to d^emble, my dissem- 
bling in such a cause is more than justifiable/' 

Emily seemed not a little alarmed at the idea of my 
venturing into the very vortex of political strife ; and I 
almost believe that, had I pressed her to recant her 
scruples at that moment, she would not have persisted 
in awaiting my brother's formal resignation of her hand. 
But the anxious and painful scenes through which I 
had lately passed, gave me a sort of thirst for that final 
and complete certainty which would admit of no doubt 
or change ; and I would have encountered difficulties a 
thousand-fold greater than my proposed enterprise pre- 
sented, to remove every shade of fear or regret from 
my union with Emily Lan^eigh. 

I was sanguine also, and full of hope. The con- 
sciousness of being beloved gave a new spring to my 
courage and my expectations ; and I felt in my bosom 
that spirit of enterprise which, when it is strong and 
permanent, contributes even a greater share than ge- 
nius to the accomplishment of great designs. 

I now informed Lady Margaret that the sloop was 
at my command for the next month, and inquired 
whether it might not be wiser to tumour prow towards 
Holland, whose jealousy of the Parliamentary power 
was avowed, and whose internal circumstances were 
tranquil, rather than to France, which, under an infant 
king and a weak regency, was threatened with disorders 
as terrible almost as those which convulsed England. 

"As I go with you," repUed the lady, "my voice 
shall be for France, for many, many, many reasons ;" 
and, seeing some surprise in my countenance at her 
strong predilection for that country, she added, " in the 
first place, French is as famiUar to us all as our own 
tongue, which. Heaven knows, Dutch is not. In the 
next place, I hold a small pension from the French 
government, given to me by our unhappy queen ; and 
believe me, my dear Henry, we shall need to husband 
all our resources ; for though, doubtless, you believei 
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in the blessed confidence of youth, that with your high 
spirit, and your good sword, you can win wherewithal 
to support yourself and Emily at any time ; yet I, fitNii 
the sad experience of age, know that such hopes are 
often deceitful, and can tell you, that dull want and 
carking care are hard to be bome, even when lore 
lends his light pinions to aiid us in supporting the loadAz:^ 

Emily looked as if she doubted the hard truth ttm^ 
the good old lady spoke ; but by assuring Lady Mat^ 
garet that I had enough to bear our expenses for some 
time, if managed with frugality, I did more to calm her 
fears on that score than any professions of my powers 
of endurance would have been able to effect. 

I now proposed that the sailors, whom I had left 
with their, companions on the watch, should bring in 
the packages with which I had charged them, and 
which tiontained the means of ibrming a temporary bed 
in the cave for Emily and Lady Margaret ; but to this 
the elder lady, objected. 

*» Nay, nay, Henry," she said, " in five years of ttti^ 
bulence and danger, I have learned that in nothing man 
should lose tlie moment, and that of all moments, the 
most necessary to seize is the moment of escape. 
Many a noble head has rolled upon the scafifold by de» 
laying till to-morrow. Let us, my son, depart to-night. 
Under such a moon as that which is now shining with- 
out, we shall be half-way to France before to-morrow 
morning. Hie thee th^ down to the water, and let us ' 
put the green waves between us and danger before an- 
other sun rises above the friendly sea." 

Emily too, though exhausted and fatigued, Vf^ eager 
to depart; and I was not unwilling* On going on 
board, and speaking with the skipper, I found that he 
also was anxious to quit a shore where he had accom- 
plished all that he wished, and where all that he could 
expect further was difficulty, if not danger. The ap- 
pearance of the soldiers in the morning, had awakened 
fears in his bosom, wMch were not yet allayed ; the 
wind was favourable, the sea was calmer than in the 
evening, and every thing was prepared to set sail. 
V, I accordingly communicated these tidingst Xq Emily 
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and Lady Margaret ;* the packages were sent down to 
the bdit, the sailors were recalled, and I led Emilyoift 
into the open air. A mingled sensation of terror and 
agitation seized her as she came forth from the mouth 
of the cave, and she had nearly fainted ; hut a mo- 
ment's pause recalled her courage and renewed her 
strength, and proceeding slowly down the path to the 
cove, we entered the boat, which immediately pushing 
off, we reached the ship, after rolling for a few minutes 
over the roimd unsteady waves. 

When we were all on board, orders were instantly 
given for getting under weigh for St. Malo. The only 
cabin that the ship contained was appropriated to Emily 
and Lady Margaret; and, at my request, they went 
down to rest before the' vessel got out into the more 
turbulent waters that rolled beyond the sheltering arms 
of the land on each sid^ of the bay. For my own 
part, sitting down on the deck, with little Ball-o'-fire 
coiled up almost like a dog at my feet, I gazed now at 
the electric waves as they flashed in living fire by the 
side, and now at the moonlit line of coast that kept 
slowly receding from my view. Ere an hour had 
passed, we had issued forth from my own sweet bay. 
The wind freshened in our favour, and, holding on a 
steady course over the wide sea, we put league after 
league of the dim waters between us and the merry 
shores of England. 



CHAPTER XVffl. 

Wje mil pass over the voyage, which offered no in- 
cident of any mome^t• The wind was high, but full 
in our favour ; and the sea, though rough, was not so 
much so as might have been expected. About seven 
o'clock the next morning, we caught a distant view of 
Guernsey ; and about twelve, the long line of the 
French coast, with some low sandy ground in front, 
and a range of high rocks and cliffs to the left, ap- 
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peared in sight. Emily, who had been accustomed 
horn very early years to sail about the bay in n^ boat^ 
did not suffer at all .from sea-sickness ; and leaving 
Lady Margaret below, who, after a terrible night of ill- 
ness, had now fallen asleep, she came up to watch with 
me our approach to ibe shores of France. 

For two hours sh» sat beside me, as the i^op glided 
on over the blue waters, towards the port,' that every 
moment grew more and more distinct; and those two 
hours were the shortest that my 'remembrance can 
recall through life. Our conversation was desultory 
and dreamy, but full of hope and love, and not the less 
sweet, perhaps, that it was tempered by painful me- 
mories. All the dreams of our early days came up 
before us — all the dear sports of our youth. We called 
up every scene in the past ; and tracing out the long 
progress of our mutual affection through the gone years, 
now that we knew and understood our feelings, we 
wondered that we had not known them before. Living 
almost entirely alone, $ind seeing very little female 
society, Emily had retained all tl^ beautiful delicacy 
of a woman's feelings, unmingied vriih any of the 
artificial reserve which so often mixes with, or perhaps 
I might say, supplies its place. Her affection was 
acknowledged ; and she felt no fear in letting me know 
the extent of that affection. She sat beside me, and 
aided me to recall a thousand bright moments of hapi. 
piness that we had spent, together ; and on the pictures 
of the past thus brought be^e our eyes, the sunshine 
of love poured full and strong, and lighted every object 
with a splendour not its own. 

Thus time flew ; and almost before we knew it, the 
mouth of the river Ranee opened before us, with the 
beautiful bay into which it expands, iind the multitude 
of rocky islands starting out of the pure waves, and 
glistening in die lustrous atmosphere of noon ; while 
high upon our left rose the stem fortifications of St* 
Malo, and the isthmus of sand which connects — and 
hardly connects it, with the main land. The moment 
the ship dropped her anchor, the ramparts above were 
prowded with people ; and wl^ we had landed, a 
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thousand busy- tongues about us {almost deafened us 
with questions. Poor Emily was quite bewildered and 
confused ; but, after a few formalities on entering the 
town, which were at that time greatly abridged in favour 
of English refttgees, we were permitted to seek a 
dwelling ; and soon, in the qtdet of our own apartment, 
had leisure to congratulate each other on our security. 
It was a strange and almost awful feeling, I confess, 
to find myself in the midst of a people with whom I had 
no feelings in common ; who wished not with my wishes, 
and whose sympathies were nohe of mine : — to be in 
a strange land, without acquaintance, without resources, 
and to feel that the ports of my native country were 
closed by a thousand dangers against my footsteps. I 
should have experienced that feeling of solitude still 
morCi but as I gazed On Emily, I felt that all I loved 
was with me; that my Mends,. my acquaintance^ my 
* country, my worid was in her bosom ; and that, with 
her by my side, the desert itself would seem scarce a 
wilderness in my eyes. 

' Little B&LlK>'-fire thad been the first on shcMre ; and 
M&nsieur le Page^- with his gay dress, and flashing 
black eyes, seemed to captivate at once all the women 
of the place, who had gathered round to see us land. 
The boy, however, comd not speak a word of French, 
and thu^lost much of his advantage ; but, nevertheless, 
he was calculated to make his way very well without 
a tongue ; and within ten minutes after our arrival at 
the inn, he was in the street, and surrounded by half 
a dozen McUotns^ asking him a thousand questions in a 
breath, none of which he understood, or would have 
answered ff he had. 

Though it had been already determined that Vre were 
not to proceed to Paris till my return from London, yet 
we soon resolved ta quit the town of St. Malo, whose 
high walls and low streets gave us more the sensation 
of imprisonment than security. It mattered little, 
indeed, which way we turned our steps ; and the facility 
of procuring boats to ascend the river Ranee was our 
sole motive, I believe, for choosing the town of Duian 
/ for our next resting-place. The sail up that riveri tb9 
/ ' , .' 
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Ranee, is perhaps as beautiful as any. thing that the 
varied earth can produce ; ' and the morning of our 
departure was happily in accordance with the scene. 
Large masses of autumnal clouds floated heavily over 
the sky, but still the sunshine was predominant ; and 
the shadows cast upon different parts of the scene but 
served to give the bright light of the rest a gi^ater 
degree of brilliancy. On glided our boat; and, as 
the stream wound in and out among its high banks, we 
soon lost sight of St. Malo. Now darting through a 
narrow pass between immense cold rocks, which seemed 
scarcely to leave space for the p^sage of the boat, wo 
could almost have touched the stony elifls on either 
side i and now floating over the bo«om of what seemed 
a wide, calm lake, we could perceive no outlet till we 
nearly reached the opposite shores. Thus alternately 
confined between tall crags, and pouring out into wide 
basins, the beautiful river flowed on ; and, breasting its 
stream, we passed on in sunshine and shade,, till, at 
last, rushing out from one of the deep gorges through 
which it poured, we beheld an iinmense extent of un- 
dulating country, covered here and there with wood, 
and broken in various spots with crags, while, brightly 
relieved by the deep shadow of a cloud which covered 
all the fore-ground, the town of Dinah appeared on its 
high hill behind, with its old battlements catching the 
full light of the day, as they liung over the bold masses 
of rock on which the town is perched. 

It is wonderful how the feelings of all our hearts 
were soothed and softened by the beau&ful scenery 
through which j^e passed. There is something, I know 
not what, in the aspect of nature in her lovfiiness, that 
has a strange gift of happiness ; and could I choose, 
when any of life's great misfortunes fall upon me, I 
should desire to be carried to some new and magnifi- 
cent scenes, certain that I should thence derive greater 
consolation than the tongue of eloquence ever yet 
poured forth. Is it, that in the presence of the great 
and lovely works of God, the petty cares of humanity 
are reproved ?— or is it that their beauty and their har« 
mony convince the soul of his goodness and his loy^t 
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while their majesty brings to our small sensed a tangible 
image of his great power, and the whole shows Uiat 
bis will is right ? 

I do not know — ^but whereas at St. Male some sad 
memories and painful anticipations had begun to erowd 
upon our minds, before we got to Dman a softening 
shadow had fallen over the past, while hope lighted up 
the future anew. In^ pursuance of our plan, as soon 
as we reached the to^n we made Inquiries, as if cas» 
ually, in regard to ^e various convents in the neigh- 
bourhood; and having found one which promised in 
every respect to afibrd a comfortable abode to Emily 
and Lady Margaret during my absence, I proceeded 
to ascertain whether the superior wer.e inclined to 
receive two English ladies as boarders* She was a 
venerable old lady, not unlike Lady Margaret hersdf 
in appearance ; and, after conversing with her for some 
time in the parlour, I found that the only objection would 
1)0 the fact of the ladies being Protestants. 

" If they had no scruple, however," the abbess said, 
<( to attend the service of the chapel, she would will- 
ingly receive them ;** and it was finally arranged, that 
ifor the small sum of tliirty crowns per month, they 
were to have the best acconunodation whidi the con- 
sent could afford. The next morning I conducted Lady 
Margaret and Emily to their abode ; and leaving in the 
hands of the elder lady all the money which would not 
be wanted for my journey, I took leave of them with 
as cheerful an aspect as I could assume ; but with many 
a bitter pang and painful apprehension in my h^art. 

I now returned immediately to the inn, and healing 
that in the higher part of the town a lairge horse-market 
was actually going on, I climbed the steep street called 
the Jersevd, and easily procured two of a fine and 
hardy race of Brittany horses, to carry myself and little 
Ball-o'-fire back upon our way to England. Theur 
services were immediately wanted; and while they 
were eating some com, to enable them to proceed 
with vigour, I took care that they should be fitted with 
such saddles and equipments as the place could afibxd. 
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My departure, however, was delayed for half an henry 
by my poor dog Rupert running up to me in the inn- 
yard, having made his escape from the convent, where 
I had left him with Emily and Lady Margaret. Not 
choosing to trust his safe return to the gargan d^Scurie^ 
and unwilling either to agitate Emily or to distress 
myself by going again to the convent, I sent the page 
to carry back poor Rupert ; and during his absence, I 
encountered a person whose acquaintance, however 
undesired at first, has followed me to the present day. 

I was standing beside one of the norses I had bought, 
ready to put my foot in the stirrup ; the little vsdise 
containing all the clothes I thought necessary to take 
with me, was on the other beast, which was held ready 
for the page, and some degree of haste and impatience 
perhaps was in my countenance, when a large chestnut 
charger, which from its managed paces I concluded 
must have belonged to a troop of mountebanks, and 
grown gray in their service, was led out of one of the^, 
stables, followed by a person whose appearance was 
somewhat singular. 

He was a tall meager man^of about fifty-five yearfi 
of age, with grizzled mustachoes and hair, and a fore- 
head high, but somewhat narrow ; while his head rosc$ 
up in an immense pile towards the apex, which had 
grown rather bald. His hat was in hand, and eiven as 
he came forth from the stable, when the only thing he 
could have been contemplating was his horse's t^il, 
there was a simpering smile of blessed contentment 
upon his countenance, that spoke him at once the hap- 
piest man on earth in his opinion of himself. 

His dress was somewhat fantastical also. The tops 
of his large riding-boots were crammed with frills of 
lace. His vest .was green, the baldric of his sword 
pink, as were his stockings, while the garters, which 
were very full, were green, and his cloak dark blue* 
His hat offered a medium between the Spanish slouched 
hat and the steeple-crowned beaver of that day, which— 
with a gold band, and a feather stuck in at the side 
and leaning languishingly back over his left 8houlder->- 
completed nis chess. 
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The moment he saw me he left his horde ; and com- 
pOBing his countenance into an expresision of the most 
conceited modesty imaginable, he advanced* towards 
me, made a bow, took another step, and made a second 
bow, and then begged the honour of saluting me. . I was 
in no frame of mind to be either desirous of forming a 
fn^sh acquaintance, or even to be amused with the 
singularities of my new companion, and consequently 
I returned his civihty but coldly. 

** Monsieur was an Englishman ?" the stranger asked ; 
but before I could answer, he declared he saw it at 
once, by a certain aimable froideur of manner, which 
w as peculiarly English. He then went on to feel sure 
that this was the first time I had been in France. 

" Sir " continued he, " you are a happy man ; I have 
oiften wished that for two or three days I could be a 
foreigner,- just to enjoy to the full the exquisite delight 
c»f seeing France for the first time. We, sir — ^we who 
are accustomed to the beauty of our country, the grace 
of our countrymen, the loveliness of our. women, and 
in fact, all the fascinations of France, we become dull, 
heavy, apathetic, to things that must ravish your senses, 
who behold them for the first time, and which must 
almost put you beside yourselves with enjoyment and i 

admiration. Sir, I envy you the privilege of seeing 
Franc^ for the first time." 

I could not but smile at this address, although my 
ihou^ts were any thing but turned towards amuse- i 

ment ; and I replied that I hoped to find that delight in | 

his country which he imagined would fkll to my share, | 

for that the circumstances which drove Englishmen \ 

from their native land in the pr^.sent times rendered 
some compensation desirable. I was sorry after this 
reply had passed my lips ; for it might naturally have 
led to some inquiries concerning the 'political state of 
Hogland, to wbach I should not have felt disposed to ' 

reply ; but my companion's mind was wholly occupied ; 

with one subject. , 

" Doubt it not, sir ! doubt it not !" he replied. " What j 

under heaven is there that man may not find in France 1 | 

But, sir, you are going to rjde. This probably is your . 
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pag^who ii BOW comiitgin. Let me hope thai bur way 
nmy lie together, in order that as we go I may have tfare 
pleasure of explaining to you some things tlmt may be 
advantageous for you to hear.'^ 

^^I am afraid^'' I replied, ^ that the direction I shall 
follow is not by any means certai^ ; and also as it is 
my intentioii to travdl as quickly as possible, the p9t;«3 
at which I go might not be agreeable to any one lesn 
pressed for time than I happen to be at this moment.*^ 
^* Sir,^ said my new companion, '^the way is per- 
fectly aH indifferent to me as it can be to you. I ant 
travriliog solely to enjoy thQ beautiei and pleasures 
of a country UBrivalled in ancient ox modem Europe .;; 
and for the delight it will give me to accompany you. 
Oft the road, I wili siaeken my horse's pace to a walk. 
As it is, I am accustomed to ride very fast. Allow me 
at the same time to point out to you iSiat there is n0 
country in the world where a stranger meets with soi 
much attention, where he is welcomed with su(^ kind-e 
ness, entertained with such hospitality, protected with 
such magnanimity, defended with such generosity, or 
served vrith such liberalky, as in France.'* 

I wanted no society, and at first felt inclined to reject 
the stranger's proffered company with some rudeness ;: 
bu^ difficulties and dangers of great magnitude teach 
us no better lesson than to bear trifhng ills without 
wincing. He can do me no harm, I thougjit, after a 
shc»t pause ; and it is not worth while even to give his 
innoc^t vanity a moment's pain, far less quarrd with 
him OBlr^ht, to rid myself of an hour or two's babble, 
which may perhaps serve to divert my thoughts from 
things that are painful, if not dangerous to rest upon. 
! I b<ywed my head, therefore, in token of asseiH; to his 

1 • pvoposal ; and as little Ball-o'-fire had now returned, I 

\ menoted my horse and walked him forward towards 

the asrehway that led into the street. My companion at 
the same time laid fais hand upon his hcnrse's shoulder; 
and though apparently neither very young nor very 
pliant of muscle, he sprang into the saddle without 
puttn^ foot in stirrup, raised himself bolt upright on his 
beast, with a look of ineffable self-sattsfection, and 



riding tip t<y my side* {proceeded with his panegyric on 
hid native country. 

^\ As I was saying, sir, when your page arrived,*' he 
continued, ** what is there under heaven that man may 
not find in France ?-^-««ither given to her naturally by 
hmr climate, or brought by the extent of her commerce 
ahd the attractive glory of her name, Situafe^ at a just 
distance both from the equator and the pole* France 
comprises within itself the most temperate portion of 
the earth, and excels all the^ountries of Europe in three 
particulars, — ^primo, in being the best situated ; secundo, 
in being Uie most magnanimous and warlike; and 
tertio, in being the most learned and most witty." 

I was now beginning to be in some degree enter- 
tamed with my new companion, from the very excess 
of absurdity to which he carried the madness of national 
vanity ; and, willing to hear more as I was destined to 
hear at all, I resolved to offer a sufficient degree of op- 
position to call forth the peculiarities of his character. 
I am afraid, however, there was a touch of Frank's in- 
clination to Sneer mingled with my reply, as I said, 

** In regard to learning, wit, and situation, doubtless 
France is superior to any other country on the face of 
the earth ;. but as to being more wartike, I am afraid 
that cannot well be proved at the present moment, 
when England is nothing but one scene of strife from 
one end to the other." 

^ Your, pardon ! your pardon, my dear sir," replied the 
Frenchman ; ^ rebellion cannot justly be called war ; and 
the bloody struggles which are taking place at this mo* 
ment in England, c^oiot be held honourable to any pany. 
At the same time, were such civil dissensions any proof 
<^a warlike character, the same are now actually oc* 
cunurg in France, otily with this difference, that the 
French, with the magnanimous loyalty which dislin- 
gnwhes them above any other pec^lconly make war 
against the minister, not against the king." 

I had mi idea, from the specimen of his intellect 
aflbrded by his national vanityf that my companion 
was capable of such subtle (Ustinctions ; but I had 
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aftf rward many occasions to discover that his patriotic 
prejudices, if they may so be called, formed the very 
weakness of a mind, which, on other points, was 
naturally shrewd ; and that even on those subjects, he 
could bring many a specious argument to bear with 
great seeming force. In short, he was the very Don 
Quixote of nationality ; and his powers of lauding his 
beloved country seemed perfectly inexhaustible. 

•* Do not suppose, my dear sir," he proceeded, " that 
my eyes are blinded by partiality for my native country. 
On my honour, I feel myself as free from national pre- 
judice as it is possible to be. I see all the excellence 
of other nations ; and admire the peculiar virtues of the 
Englishman, th^ German, the Swiss, the Italian, the 
Spaniard. Nevertheless, I cannot help giving to France 
the palm, especially in all warlike matters. It is, sir, 
the theatre of honour and the temple of glory. I am 
Well aware that all other nations upon the earth would 
attempt, though in vain, to contest this pre-eminence ; 
because the desire which each person naturally feels to 
form pkrt of a race more poweiiiil and more illustrious 
than their neighbours teaches them to believe that the 
truth is as they wish ; without considering that, as there 
is but one sun in the sky, there is but one France in 
the universe, which excels every other country, as 
much as the sun does every star." 

I did not at' all feel sure that my companion was not 
mad ; and to ascertain the fact, I turned the conversa- 
tion, ^s we parsed along, to various other subjects, on 
all of which he s^ke sensibly and shrewdly, as long 
as he did speak upon them ; but by a thousand most 
ingenious devices, he managed to turn gently back to 
France, however dissimilar the topic which we had 
begun with. To pass the time, I persisted in endea- 
vouring to force him from his favourite matter ; and for i 
more than an hour strove in va^n tO pursue ai^y other ^ 
' subject of conversation. At length^ as from the high 
grounds near Dol we caught a view of tl^ Mont St. 
Mitchell, I said I wondered that on so favourable a spot 
for astronomical purposes an observatory had not been 
erected* 
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'< It is very extraordinary iudeed P' replied he ; *^bm 
doubtless there is some good reason for it with which 
we are not acquainted. At a casual glance ti^e often 
think that things are both necessary to be done and 
easy of execution : ay, sir, and eve;i when we have 
given the matter some consideration, hold the same 
opinion ; when, in fact, if we were to examine deeply, 
we should find that what we conceived easy was im- 
possible; what we judged necessary was useless. 
Now, my young friend, the best advice which I could 
give a stranger would be, to think-~whatever seemed 
to him strange, or imperfect, or wrong, while travelling 
in France— that there is some excellent caus^ for its 
being as he sees. Now in regard to astronomical 
science, a person who did not appreciate fully the ex- 
cellence ofFrance might draw from such observations 
as you have just made that those branches of science 
did not flourish among us. The exact reverse, how- 
ever, is Imown to be the case ; and. in astronomy, 
geometry, natural philosophy, it is acknowledged by all 
that we excel every thing that ancient or modern times 
have produced. Even while I speak, is not Descartes 
astonishing the world with some hew discovery, and 
proving the superiority of his own country in sdl arts 
and all sciences ? Is not Paris the general place of 
assembly for the learned and the scientific ? Do not 
they flock to France from every quarter of the habitable 
globe r 

1 now found that to attempt any change of subject 
was quite in vain, and therefore suffered my companion 
to pursue his^ happy reveries on the blessed excellence 
of his native country uninterrupted, as we journeyed 
forward from Dol to Pontorson. These reveries, in- 
deed, when once suffered to proceed, seemed to absorb 
all his senses. He thought of nothing, he saw nothing 
else but France ; and wanted even that prying curiosity 
into the affairs of others which I have met with in 
many of his countrymen. He asked me no questions, 
either concerning myself or my country ; and, perfectly 
happy in beiflg listened to so long on the subject nearest 
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his heart, he pointed me out to the ' landlord of our 
auberge at Pontorson, in an under voice, as a gargon du 
plus grand mirite ; adding something, however, to ex- 
press what a pity it was that I was not a Frenchman. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The landlord at Pontorson served us with great 
respect, and seemed to know my companion well, call- 
ing him Monsieur de Vitray. I consequently took an 
opportunity of inquiring who and what he was of the 
worthy aubergiste, whose house and appearance spoke 
respectability on his own part. The picture drawn of 
Monsieur de Vitray was very flattering. He had a 
large estate about seven leagues off, the innkeeper said, 
but as he was vieux garqon^ he seldom lived at his 
chateiu, but spent a part of his time in Paris, and the 
rest in travelling alone over the country. He was very 
charitable and liberal, he said further, accomplished 
and learned, according to an aubergiste's capabilities 
of judging. ^ But," added the landlord, with a roguish 
twinkle of the eye, '' he loves his own countiy as well 
as any man I ever salw ; and perhaps he has already 
told Monsieur how very fine a place it is/' 

This account satisfied me ; for, with true English 
suspicion, I was beginning to fancy, as the stranger 
was very different from any specimen of human nature 
which I had hitherto seen, that he must be something 
different from what he seemed to be ; and I had ex- 
pected more than once that he would either ask me to 
plav, or attempt some other of the many ways with 
which French sharped relieve gulls of their superfluous 
money. 

Monsieur le Marquis de Vitray adhered to his inva- 
riable subject, however, during the whole evening ; and 
as I did contrive to glean from the vast stubble field of 
IiIb conversation some occasional heads of real inform- 
ation concerning France and its present state, 1 was 
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^ot absolutely annoyed on finding that the journey 
which he had laid out for Jiimself, before he met with 
me, led him towards Calais, and that consequently we 
should most likely travel all the way together. 

I did calculate indeed — though falsely — on his ex- 
hausting the subject of France ; and I thought I per- 
ceived, from occasional glimpses of keen good sense, 
that I might derive both pleasure and advantage from 
his knowledge and acquirements, if I could but get him 
to quit the theme of his insanity, for his partiality to- 
wards his native country was nothing better. I therefore 
not unwillingly arranged to rise early the following 
morning, and pursue my journey in his company ; and, 
telling me he was delighted to have a further opportunity 
of pointing out to me the beauties and excellences of 
the splendid country we should have to pass through, 
he left me soon, and retired to bed. 

Our onward journey offered little of any interest^ but 
I found that the subject of France was not to be ex- 
hausted ; and as my only resource, I led my companion 
to speak of the various parts of the country he had 
visited, which drew from him many curious details and 
descriptions, mingled still with immense and extrava- 
gant praises of each and every part of the beloved 
realm which was the god of his idolatry. 

In return for my attention, I found that I had myself 
excited as much interest in the bosom of Monsieur de 
Yitray as any thing on earth not French could do ; and 
towards the end of our sixth or seventh day's journey, 
he did pause to ask me several leading questions about 
myself and country. In regard to England, its pro- ' 
ductions, the manners of its inhabitants, and every other 
circumstance, except the political divisions of the time39 
he was totally and potenUy ignorant ; and even of our 
civil wars he knew very little, except that they had 
driven many Englishmen into exile ; and he mentioned 
one or two instances of the misery to which some of 
my noblest countr3rmen had been reduced by the total 
failure of all their resources. 

My spirits were already sufficiently depressed, and 

his news did not tend to raise tbemi when to my s(ur- 
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prise, my companion followed up his tidings by an offer 
of pecuniaty assistance, in case ^y circumstances re- 
quired it. I thanked him for his generosity ; but told 
him that for the time I was in no need of such aid ; I 
added, however, as I found that at heart he was really 
a liberal and noble-minded man, that ip case at any 
future time I might need protection, countenance, or any 
of those services which the native of a country can show 
a foreigner, I would call upon him to remember his 
journey from Dinan to Calais. 

** Do so ! do so !'' he said, *^ and I shall ovify think 
myself acting with that propriety and justness of sen- 
timent which distinguishes the French above every 
other nation on the earth, when I do my best endea- 
vours to serve you. But in France, sir, you are sure to 
find friends. It is the peculiar privilege of her polite 
and happy people*' — and he dashed once more into the 
old strain. 

Our journey was somewhat longer than I had calcu- 
lated upon, for as we got into the Cornt^ d*Eu, we were 
obliged to make several considerable circuits to avoid 
spots which it seemed were notoriously infested by rob- 
bers. I was at first inclined to treat the reports we 
heard at the inns as the common exaggeration of that 
most marvellous race of men called innkeepers ; but 
when I found even Monsieur de Vitray acknowledge 
that various parts of the country called Ponthieu were 
so famous for their free foresters that no one could 
pass without risking his purse, his life, or a detention 
of several days in order to extort some ransom, I was 
obliged to believe a tale so disadvantageous to his na- 
tive country. It was true, he said, that the principal 
part of these brigands were foreigners, and happy 
might the traveller think himself when he fell into the 
hands of a Frenchman, who was sure at least to show 
» him courtesy even while he cut his purse. We passed 
^ all these dangers, however, in safety ; and, the day of 
our arrival at Calais, another suspension of my com- 
panion's praises of France took place, as it seemed to 
strike him for the first time that I was returning to 
England. On iuM asking if such were the case^ I in- 
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formed him that it was, and told him so far, that my 
object was to procure the liberation of a brother, who 
was kept there in prison. 

He entered with more warmth into the matter than I 
imagined he could have done ; and, on inquiring into 
my means and hopes of succei^s, he shook liis head 
/ on hearing that I had neither any letter to the persons 
in power, who might protect me, nor any apparent 
business which might serve as a pretext to my stay in 
London. 

**It will never do! it will never do!" he said. 
"Unless the English are very stupid indeed, they will 
find you out in a day. But stay, I know a worthy arid 
respectable avou6 in Calais, who has transacted some 
business for me ; and who manufactures, I am told, 
false papers fbr smugglers and contraband traders of 
all kinds; doubtless he can help us, and after supper 
we will go and corisult him." 

Supper — and an excellent supper it was — was put 
upon the table ; but its discussion promised to be much 
longer than I could either have expected or desired ; for , 
Monsieur de Vitray took advantage of the excellence 
of some pigeons en compote to lecture the gar§on upon 
the superiority of France. 

" Good God !" he cried, " what country is equal to 
France 1 Tell me, mon cher, are these exquisite pi- 
geons the production of Calais ; and were they really 
stewed in this house?" 

The waiter assured him they were so, and he pro- 
ceeded with increasing zeal. " It is an extraordinary 
thing — ^really it is an extraordinary thing, how much 
* France excels all the countries of the earth in small 
things as well as great ! Here, the hearing and the 
sight, and the smell and the taste, all receive their most 
perfect satisfaction. As to taste, who could doubt it 
with such pigeons before them ? But were it necessary 
to go into proof, it might easily be shown that both by 
natural productions and by the art of dressing theftn 
France is incomparably the land of good living. Are 
not our rivers larded with eels and lampreys, paved 
with tench and carp, filled with salmon and pike, thick 
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with trout and perch? Does not the air flatter wkh 
pheasants, partridges, ortolans, pigeons, plovers, wild 
duck, widgeons, teal ? Are not the fields living with 
hares and rabbits ! Are not our forests thronged with 
boars and deer, the stag, the roebuck, and the fallow 
deer? Look at our other productions also! Sip the 
wines of. Burgundy, Champagne, and Medoc ! Taste 
the cheeses of Roquefort and Neufchatel, and Cental ; 
the butter of the valley de Campan, the Pres vallee, 
and the Mont-d'or ! Efat the fruits of Touraine and 
Languedoc ! Season with the oil of Provence. Feed 
on the capons of Gascony and Maine ! Play with the 
chickens of Caen, the frogs of Paris, and the snails of 
Epemay ! Go to Rome and Constantinople ! traverse 
Grennany and the United Provinces ! pause in England ! 
walk through Switzerland! rush across Spain! where 
— ^where — ^where will you meet a country like France ? 
Nowhere! nowhere on the face of the habitable 
globe." 

Gradually as he spoke, turning all the time to the 
unhappy gar^on, he had become more and more ani- 
mated in his discourse ; his supper had ceased, his 
hand, armed with the knife he had been using, was ex- 
tended in the energy of ^declamation, while his eyes 
flashed, and his speech became loud and overpowering. 
The gar9on drew a step back ; and little Ball-o'-flre, 
who sat beside me without understanding a word that 
was passing, took the furious gestures he beheld as 
signals of approaching strife, and laid his hand upon 
his dagger. 

I stopped it, however, before it sprang from its 
sheath; and the consternation which his vehemence 
had caused at length brought our good companion to 
his senses; when, suddenly resuming his calmness 
and his supper, he proceeded to the conclusion of his . 
pigeon without a word more. 

When supper was over,^we turned our steps, accord- 
ing to his first proposal, towards the attorney's house. 
Having wound tbrough several dark streets, we at 
length reached the dwelling of the manufacturer of false 
papers, to which we wer§ admitted by a dirty worna^^ 
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servant, who lighted us up a long and narrow stair, to 
the chamber where the attorney was busy in his calling. 
He was a little, sharp, dingy man, with eyes like black 
currants, and a beard like a bottle^brush. 

It was not till Monsieur de Vitray told him who he 
was, however, that he remen^red my conductor. 

" Yes, yes, yes, yes, yes !'* reiterated he, as soon as 
it was explained. " I remember very well ; yes, yes ! 
We got the poor devil out of that scrape ! Yes, yes, 
yes ! Always very happy to do a kindness to a fellow- 
creature ! I live by assisting folks in distress. Yes, 
yes, yes! oh yes! remember very well. Pray be 
seated !** • 

Monsieur de Vitray now informed him that it was 
my intention to go privately to England, where, as it 
might be dangerous to appear in my own character, I 
had come to him for assistance on the occasion. 

" Oh yes, yes ! certainly ! yes, yes, yes ! nothing so 
easy," said the attorney. " You shall be come from 
Messieurs Verity and Francommerce, at Nantes, bound 
for Hamburg; and consigned to Messieurs Chicane 
and Doubletouche. Yes, yes — ^yes, yes, yes ! nothing. 
SQ easy. When do you sail ? What's the cargo ?■' 

It was now to be explained that I was not in the 
precise situation that he supposed ; and at length, hav- 
ing made him comprehend exactly what we desired, he 
laid his finger on the side of his nose, and exclaimed, 

" Yes, yes, yes, yes ! I see ! I see ! What you 
want is an ostensible object, vftdch can be proved and 
substantiated to cover your purposes of a different na- 
ture. Good ! very good ! That can be managed too, 
I should suppose. Holla, Marguerite ! Go and tell 
Monsieur Lalandei that I want to speak with him as 
soon as possible. This Monsieur Lalande," he con- 
tinued, while his dirty maid was gone upon the errand 
he had given her in charge — ^^ this Monsieur Lalande 
is one of our best merchants here in Calais ; and on 
account of certain little pieces of information which,- 
from time to time, he has furnished to the Elnglish 
council of state, he is suffered to cany on certain UttU 
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branches of trade With London, which are forbidden to 
French merchants.'* 

'' But how shall I be gnre,** I demanded, *' that <me 
of these little pieces of information which he may 
think necessary to communicate to the government of 
the rebel parliament may not be that I am in London, 
if they choose to arrest me as a suspicious person V* 

^* No, no, no, no !'' replied the man of laws ; *' he 
knows better than that. He shall give good security 
to your friend Monsieur de Vitray here, that you run 
no danger from either the affairs with which he may 
intrust you or from any information he may give." 

"' Skich security I shall require to the amount of two 
thousand louis," rejoined Monsieur de Vitray, '^ guar- 
antying my young friend's safety, as far as this Mon- 
sieur Lalande is concerned ; for though there is not a 
nation i^on the face of the earth that can produce such 
si multitude of honourable, high-spirited, and noble- 
minded men as the French people — though delicacy of 
sentiment, nicety of feeling, and inviolable adherence 
to their word, may be said to be the true character of 
Frenchmen ; and though no Frenchman, whose blood 
is pure and unmixed, would, for any temptation — no, 
not for the empire of the Cesars — commit a base or 
dishonourable action, we cannot be always so clear of 
a man's true origin as to trust the safety of a friend in 
his hands, without some better assurance of his virtue 
than merely his name being French." 

"It is as well," he added, in a whisper to me, "to 
take the security he offers ; for though. Heaven knows, it 
would be very difficult to prove any thing against them 
if they were to betray us, yet I would certainly pursue 
the affair; and for Uie. honour of Frenchmen, which, 
by-the-way, is a better security than all their bonds, 
they would not like to have any dirty business brought 
before their countrymen. 

I felt not a httle obliged by the ingenuity with which ' 
Monsieur de Vitray modified his prejudices, to agree 
with his anxiety for my welfare ; and soon afler he had 
done speaking. Monsieur Lalande himself was ushered 
ia. His countenance was not peculiarly prepossess- 
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ing, but h^ readily undertook to do that which was re« 
quired; and on the moderate consideration of ten 
louts-d'ors, he fufnished me with a letter to his agent in 
London, ordering I do not know how many hundred 
pairs of silk stockings according to sample, and leaving 
me to discuss with him '* the affair of the aquaviUe^ 
of which I knew not one word. 

On begging to be enlightened on this subject, the 
worthy nlerchant replied, with a grin, that the words 
he had used would commit me to nothing but a glass 
of strong waters, which he had never yet known dis- 
agreeable to an Englishman. The term was evidently 
a conventional one between the merchant and his agent ; 
and — satisfied with the bond he gave, neither directly 
nor indirectly to afford information of my going, to any 
other person whatsoever — I paid him his money. I 
then obtained from the attorney certain necessary passes 
and forms for quitting the French and entering the Eng- 
lish ports, whether real or forged I know not ; and hav- 
ing satisfied him also, and his portress, I took my 
leave with Monsieur de Vitray, and returned to the 
auberge du cerf blanc,yfheTe we had alighted. 

The next morning, as early as possible, I procured 
for myself and my page two- decent suits of black, 
which I had not before had time to buy. My horses 
and equipage of every kind that I could part with I 
sold, and did not lose much, considering the circum- 
stances in which I was placed. I caused my long hair 
to be cut off, shaved away my mustacfaoes and beard, 
changed my hat for the most steeple-crowned beaver I 
could find ; and having given little Ball-o'-fire many a 
lesson in regard to his demeanour, by which he profited 
far more than I expected, I prepared to seek a ship to 
convey me across that fortunate channel which sepa- 
rates England from the rest of Europe: 

A fishing-boat was the only means that presented 
itself; but the sea was calm, and the weather promis- 
ing ; and having taken. leave of the kind companion of 
my last journey, who assured me, as we parted, that 
I should never be happy till I returned to France, which, 
beyond aU doubt, was the abode of happiness and the 
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garden of delight, I got down to the port, and having 
made my baigain with the fisherman, was soon bound* 
ing over the sunshiny waves towards my native land 
once more* 

My name was now changed to Master Harvey. 
Little Ball-o'-fire, all enjoyment at the idea of cheating 
the Roundheads, was Dick, my boy ; amd never did I 
see a lad so rapidly take up the part he was to act, and 
go through every turn of it, withDut overcharging it in 
the least. Neither he nor I were very weU fitted to 
act as Puritans ; but there existed at that time a large 
class between them and the Cavaliers, consisting of staid, 
thoughtful, money-making people. One of this body 
I was calculated to represent with little difficulty. The 
events which had late^ passed had left traces suffi- 
ciendy de^ behind them to take off any of the youth- 
ful swagger which might have stamped me as a Cava- 
lier ; and the penury of my finances imposed upon me 
the cautious economy which was a part of the character 
I proposed to assume. Thus the matter was rendered 
easy to me ; and in regard to the boy, he seemed to 
conceive his j>art at once, and to feel a pleasure in per- 
forming it to the life. The natural brevity of speech 
which I have before remarked was no small advantage 
to him, as it was not likely to lead him into any un- 
wary disclosures, and the early knowledge of the 
world's worst side, which he had acquired by the 
Wandering and dangerous existence he liad led, kept 
■ him alwa3rs on his guard against the curiosity of 
others. 

Thus prepared, after a long but easy sail we landed 
at Folkestone, intending to pursue our journey to Lon- 
don. The only difficulty that awaited us- heke was 
found in procuring hcMrses. At length, however, two 
ugiy^monsteri^ as ever were seen were produced, for 
which an encmnoos price was asked ; but as it neither 
suited my finances, nor the character I wished to play, 
to disburse so much money on so bad a bargain, I 
•igreed with a carrier, who was setting out die same 
day for Canterbury, to take my boy and myself on the * 
fcMit ofhia cart. As we drove slowly away, I heard 
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one of the inn-door loiterers ask the wm'thy hostler*, 
who had reoommended strongly the horses 1 had do- ] 
dined, " Know ye who they be, Bill 1" 
« " Not I," answered the waterer of horses. *' Some 
damned shabby London hosier, I suppose, and his 
shopboy. One of tho^e that have neither spirit to cant 
l&e a Puritan, nor swear like a Cavalier." 

This character, whidh on ordinary occasions would 
not have sounded very flattering in my ears, now gave 
me no displeasure. My only fear indeed was that it 
might call forth some sally from little Ball-o'-fire wliich 
would not be exactly in harmony with our appearance ; 
but on looking down at his face, I saw that he was 
sitting with the most demure aspect in the world, while ^ 
a sli^t twinkle in the comer df his eye betrayed to me, 
and me alone, that he had heard what passed, and 
amused himself with the hostler's compliment. 

At Canterbury I found a better store of steeds, and 
suited myself well at half the price which had been 
demanded for 'the bony mountains we had refused at 
Folkestone. I here also laid in a number of samples 
of silks and dimhies, as I calculated upon passing my- 
self for a trader; and after spendmg an undisturbed 
night at the inn, I set out early the foUowlng day for 
London. A long and hard day's riding brought me to 
the great city, without any accident or occurrence 
worthy of notice ; and under the direction of my little 
page, who seemed to know every street and alley that 
it contained, I made my way to a small, neat inn i(i 
the 'ward of Cheap, nearly opposite the spot wheraj- 
found one of the old crosses formerly stood, which Had 
been pulled down by the Puritans. The boy had 
chosen excellently well, and perfectly in harmony with 
my assumed character. The house was the resort of 
country manu&cturers and traders, and combined with 
cleanness and quiet, comfort and frugality. As it was 
now approaching towards night, I was shown to a neat 
small chamber, with a truckle-bed for the boy, by the 
side of the larger one. The innholder himself, who 
had led me thither, then demanded and received my 
orders for refreshment, and left mtf to contemplate my 
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Bitnation, as I now stood, for the first time in the capital 
of my native land, without one friend on earth to whom 
I could apply, and surrounded on every side by diffi- 
colties and dangers. 



CMAPTER XX. 

Of all kinds of solitude, there is none like the solitude 
of a great town^*so utterly desert, as far as human 
sympathies go. A great towh is like an immense East- 
ern bazaar, where men buy and sell, and are bought 
and sold; and without one has some merchantable 
quality or commodity, or some of the many kinds of coin 
with which the trade in human relationships is carried 
on, he is like a beggar in the market-place, and it must 
be all steril as the plains of Arabia Petraea. 

I had nothing to sell ; I could be of assistance to no 
one ; I came not to barter my courage, or my talents, 
or my strength, or my labour, in raising any man to 
power, or wealth, or fame ; and «n the other hand — of 
influence, interest, or riches, I had but little or none to 
paj; any htiman thing I might buy to senre me myself. 
I knew no one in all the vast mass of buildings that 
rose in awful murkiness around me ; there was not one 
heart inilhe whole dark hive that beat in sympathy with 
mine ; and as I gazed from the high window of my 
chamber out upon the sea of human dwellings that 
stretched on every side, I felt more lonely than ever I 
had done before in my existence. 

The sun was setting rapidly in London, and pour- 
ing through the foul and smoky air a red and lurid 
glare: oh, how unlike the bright eflulgence cf his 
decline in the calm country ! It* was like the purest 
and the best gifts of heaven, that we so frequently see 
darkened and perverted by the passions and the vices 
of the earthly beii^ on which they are bestowed.. 
High up as I was, I caught the sinking beams as they 
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Streamed through the plague-loaded air ; but down in 
the streets below, darkness had asserted her right of 
reign, and single lanterns began to creep along the 
street, lighting the*careful burghers from the dens of 
their daily toil, either to their evening meal or to some 
dwelling detached from their shops. There was 
somethmg both painful and degrading in the sight — I 
know not well what. Viewing them, separately — dis- 
tinct from the great fact of society, and all the subhme 
eonsequences Siat result from the mighty association 
of human [intellects ; viewing them, too, with perhaps 
somewhat of a jaundiced eye, the race of beings that 
were there crawling about seemed so near' related to 
the insect, — so wormlike in their habits and their state 
pi existence, that I shrank from the idea of partaking 
the same nature, and, sick at heart, I turned away. 

The worthy host was entering at that moment with 
the supper I had ordered, more indeed for the boy than 
itiyself ; and he, seeing me look somewhat pale, pressecf 
me to my meal in a friendly tone, that took off the 
first layer of misanthropy that was gathering round my 
heart. He lamented deeply, as he set upon the table 
some cold roast-beef, that I had not arrived in time to 
partake of it warm, when he had placed it on his guest- 
table that day — as fine a sirloin as ever was cut ! How- 
ever, it was well-nigh as good cold, he said ; and as 
for the plum-porridge that accompanied it, it would do 
the heart of any man good, though he wete as tired as 
if he had ridden to Coventry. 

Little Ball-o'-fire found the viands very satisfactory ; i 

and, in truth, a flagon of excellent wine reconciled me t 

greatly, in spite of myself, to being of the same race 
as the London burghers. As I wanted information also 
concerning ray brother, I desired the host to sit down, 
and take his share of the tankard — an invitation host 
never yet refused ; and drawing his chair near the fire, \ 

which had been kindled for the evening, he sat nearly ] 

opposite to me, and did justice to his own wine, season- • 

ing it with several jests and several tales, which brpught 
him occasionally near the. subject_pa which I required 
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intelligence. ,He spoke eautiously, however, and seemed 
anxious to discover the political feelings of hi« guest, 
before he committed himself by any observation^ on tho 
state of the countiy. I doubted not, nevertheless — 
from a certain laborious effort which he made to bring 
in a text from the Bible, or some scriptural expression 
sufficiently misapplied, — ^that the good innholder was 
not originally of the true-blue Presbyterian stuff which 
in general formed the materials of the inhabitants 
of the city. On this supposition I ventured, on one 
occasion, to call the parliamentary party, Round- 
heads, as if by accident, at which word mine host had 
nearly started from his seat ; and laying his finger on 
his lips, looked timidly round, uttering a long '^ ^TVliew!'* 

I affected to be surprised at his emotion, and apolo* 
gized for using a wrong word, saying that I had been 
so long abroad occupied in my trade, that I did not 
rightly know the names by which the parties were 
designated in England. 

*' Then Fll tell you what, young gentleman," replied 
the host : ^^ take an old fox's advice, and while you are 
in London never mention the word roundhead, or prick- 
ear, or rebel, any more than you would talk of a rope 
in the house of a man who has been hanged. But 
sigh if you can, and look solemn ; and speak of the 
blessed league 'and covenant, and say a few words 
about God-fearing folk ; and if you have any Serintore 
phrases, in Heaven's name make use of them right or 
wrong. So shall you pass through thia city with good 
report, and maybe escape the pillory." 

" Why my good friend," I replied, " I do not intend 
to do any thing to deserve the pillory, and therefore 
trust to escape it ; but as I may fall into other sins, 
through ignorance, I prithee tell me what has been pass- 
ing here during the last day or two, that I may know 
who are good men and who are not. Lords Goring 
and Capel — ^how are they held now t" 

**Hu8h, hush!" cried the host; *' mention not the 
names of such black malignants ; the name of Satan 
himself would be mttp savoury to the nostrils of the 
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saintis. They are both of them, thank Grod, safely 
housed at Windsor, there to await judgment." 

It was evideht enough that the good landlord sea- 
soned his mention of the Cavaliers with epithets very 
different from those which he would have bestowed had 
his heart been free ; and I proceeded to ask him what 
had become of Lord Goring's Kentish companions. 

** Some in prison — some in prison, alack T replied 
the host; ^'and some wandering about the country. 
But I must be bustling, I must be busding," he contin- 
ued, evidently alarmed at the turn which the conver- 
sation had taken. ''Here, Jack, Will, carry away 
Master — ^" 

'* Harvey," I said, as he paused for the name. 

" Ay, ay, true. Master Harvey's supper. Will, you 
dog ! make haste ;" and so saying, the wortliy inn- 
keeper took his leave, and lefl me to seek repose. 

I was too much fatigued, and too anxious, to be able 
to sleep soundly ; and after a night of restless and « 
troublous dreams, I rose to consider what course I 
ought to pursue, to gain tidings of my brother. Up to 
that moment I had formed no plan for my further con- 
duct. To reach London and seek for Frank, as best I i 
liiight, had been my determination, thinking that some 
means of prosecuting that search would naturally occur 
to me ; but now, the question of how to carry it on, 
where to begin,. or in what manner to proceed, puzzled 
me completely ; and for near half an hour I continued 
walking up and down my little chamber, without com- 
ing to any conclusion. At length, with little Ball-o'-fire i 
for my guide, I issued forth into the street, in order to i 
proceed to the agent of Monsieur Lalande, one Heze- 
kiah Manuel, in Bucklersbur}''. 

Every thing was already in activity and confusion ; | 

and my eyes were dazzled, and my ears deafened, with j 

the various sights, sounds, and cries of the streets. . 

There was business and importance too in the air of i 

every one ; and though, God knows, I had anxieties 
enough at heart — among the number of ' grave and 
thoughtful faces that I encoimtered, some with eyes 
£b(ed upon the stones, some with lips speaking tQ 
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thenMielves, some looking straight-forward, yet seeing 
nothing but the object of their own thoughts, and run- 
ning over every thing in their way — I felt as if I was 
the only really idle person there. 

After walking along t)ie great thoroughfare for some 
way, we turned through one or two narrower streets i 
and on inquiring for Bezekiah Manuel, were directed to 
a tali gloomj^ house, with no signs whatever of activity 
or business in its aspect* As we approached, a single 
individual came forth, leaving a door, which swung 
with a weight and puUy, to close itself behind him. in 
this operation, however, we interrupted it ; and going 
io, found ourselves in the j^ntry of a long warehouse, 
up the dim extent of whicli we could' see several fig- 
ures of porters and warehousemen moving about in ^ 
silence and semi-obscurity. 1||^ 

On our right-hand a considerable space dad been 
taken off the warehouse for what were apparently 
countipg-houses. These were separated Arom^the rest 
of the building by thick partitions of wood, with here 
and there a hign window, looking up the long perspec* 
tive of the ware-rooms. A door also, with some effaced 
inscription, probably purporting tliat there stood the 
office, appeared in the wood-work ; and thither we di- 
rected our steps, knocking first, to obtain permission to 
enter. A voice shouted to us to come 'u\ ; and a mo- 
ment afterward, we stood in a dull small roomi in 
which were two individuals, one of whom I concluded 
to be the person I wanted. 

There was no great difficulty in distinguishing tho 
trader. His whole appearance at once j^oolaimed 
him : but thci other individual was not so easily recog- 
nised. Ue was at th^ time I entered leaning with bis 
right arm upon a high desk, and holding his sheathed 
sword in his lefl hand, with an air of eiasy freedom. 
His figure was line and manly, and his countenance 
noble, but stern and dark. His dress was that of an 
officer of high rank ; and yet there was a scrupulous 
simplicity about it, which went beyond that of the most 
puritanic of his party. The eyes of both the trader 
and his compamon were fix^ upon the door, with 
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something of expectation in them; and as I entered,* 
the exclamation of *^ It is not he yet,** hroke ftom both 
the strangers at once. 

It was not at all- my desire to come in coUssion with 
any part of the parliamentary army; and therefore 
advancing at once to the merchant, I presented him the 
letter from his correspondent at Calais, telling him at 
the same time, that as I saw he was busy I wmild 
come back again the following day. He twisted open 
the letter, however, without answering me, and read 
the cohtents. 

« Oh, very well ! very well ! young man,** he aaidi 
when he saw what it contained* ^* To-morrow will 
do. Come about noon. A youth from France,* he 
continued, turning to his companion. *^ From Lalande» 
yen know, Master Henry, who gives us such good in- 
telligence. But there seems nothing at present." 

By the time he had finished his sentence Iwas out 
ef the room; and closing the door behind me* was 
issuing fi>rth into the street, when I was suddenly called 
back- " Young man ! Master what's-your-name !" 
shouted the merchant. ♦'A word with you! a word 
with you, if you please." 

" I turned accordingly, not particularly pleased with 
the recall ; and he led the way back to the inner room, 
where I found his companion seated at a table, and' 
apparently waiting my return. He had Lalande's letter 
in his hand ; and as I entered, politely pointed to a seat. 
*' Sit down. Master Harvey !" he said, in a fine deep 
voice, running his eye over the letter, for my name. 
**Sit down and answer me a few questions, which I 
wish resolved concerning the state of France. You 
are an Englishman, I presume, by your name ?" I 
bowed. " Probably one of the Harveys of Sandwich !" 
he continued. 

}» We are from the same origin," I replied; ♦♦but I 
was bom in Devonshire." 

♦♦Have you been long in France?" he proceeded, 
rather in a tone of magisterial examination, which did 
not particularly put me at my ease. 
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^ Some time,** I answered* re&tricung my rejoinders 
to as few words as possible. 

*'When did you arrive, and where did you landf* 
he next demanded. 

** I came to England the day before yesterday,** I 
replied, *' and land^ at Folkestone ; from thence pro- 
ceeded to Canterbury with a carrier, and thence rode 
to^London.** 

^ Good !'* said the examiner ; ^* good ; and what may 
be your business or employment ?** 

^ I am at present a traveller,'* I replied, with rather 
a double meaning to my words, ** and am glad to carry 
commissions for any good house.'* 
. ^ When go you back to France ?** demanded the 
officer thoughtfully. 

** As soon," I replied, ^ as I can finish my business 
here.** 

»l** Well then*** said the other, "I will trust you per- 
chance with a/ commission, when you go thither, which 
if you execute fahhfuUy and well, you shall have cause 
to be satisfied. But hark,'*Jie added, as the swinging 
of the outer door mai^e itself heard. ^^ Get you into 
that inner jchamber — ^I will i^eak with you more in a 
few minutes. Close the door !** 

As he spoke I arose, and turned towards the inner 
door to which he pointed ; and as I did so, some one 
dressed also as a parliamentary officer entered by the 
opposite one. I passed out so rapidly, however, that 
I could neither myself see who it was that entered, nor 
could be seen by him with any distinctness. Little 
BaU-o*-fire, who was behind me, had a better glance ; 
and we had scarcely entered the room, when he whis- 
pered in my ear Uiat the new comer was the very man 
who had commanded the soldiers at Masterton House. 
The first words that were uttered in the other chamber 
immediately confirmed this piece of news ; and I found 
that I might congratulate myself on having escaped the 
friendly glance of my old acquaintance. Master Walter 
Dixon, by a single moment. I proceeded as far as I 
could from the door, which little Ball-o'-fire had cer- 
tainly pushed to, but hadoiot completely closed, instigated 
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by a enriosity, I believe, of which he had hia fuU ahare. 
From the diatance at vhieh I aat only a email part of 
what waa aaid reached my eara ; but the boy, notwith- 
Btanding aereral aigna I made him to deaist, eontimied 
to liaten, and afterward repeated to me nearly all that 
paaaed. 

<* Give you good morrow, Maater Ireton,** aaid the 
well-known tones of Walter Dixon. ^* Give you good 
morrow, Maater Manuel r but methinka it would be 
better for you to avoid the room, while I apeak with 
General Ireton.** 

^ Not in the least,'* replied the person who had juat 
been speaking to me, and whom I now found to be the 
well known and since ijiore famous Ireton. ''Not in 
the least ! stay, Master Manuel. I ahall entreat you. 
Master Dixon, to keep to general terma, for reaaona 
best known to myself. All that may pass between you 
and me can be talked of in such a manner aa to com- 
mit no one.** 

••With all my heart!" rejoined Walter Dixon. 
*• But it is to be remembered, too, that my business is 
to be spoken of, as well as yoUfil. However, I care 
not ; great thinga are seldem arrang^^ by private con- 
versations ; and little'can be made of any thing I can aay. 

"Well, sir," nejoined Ireton, "the* only question 
between us, and for which I have waited yoii here neat 
an hour, is whether you will or will not undertake to do 
what was proposed to you by the council of agitators." 

"Major-general Ireton," answereid Walter Dixon, 
" you apeak as if I were to be at your beck at the 
slightest word ; and that when you write to me fiom 
Essex, saying meet me at such an hour and such a 
place, I were to leave all other necessary business to 
do your bidding. Such, however, cannot be the case ; 
I have come out of good-will to meet you, as soon as 
I could conveniently ; and I have to reply, that if you 
will ensure me the possession of the estates so often 
held out to me as the rewards for my good services, and 
80 often refused when the serviois were performed— if 
you will ensure them to me, I will undertakj^ what you 
propose ; but if not, you must seek some other mian." 
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'^Sir, how can I ensure them to you,*' demanded 
Ireton, ^ when I have but one voice out of many V 

** This is all veiy specious. Master Ireton," rejoined 
the other ; " but I have it from th^ best authority, that 
you were chiefly the person to oppose their grant to 
me, notwithstanding the good service I had rendered in 
staying Masterton's regiment from joining Goring till 
Fairfax beat him.** 

*' We had no excuse, sir, for sequestrating the es- 
tates,** replied Ireton, ** and therefore I opposed their 
being granted to any one but the lady who possessed 
them." 

'* No excuse, sir !" echoed Walter Dixon, in an angry 
tone; *^ What, when she received and maintained at 
her house one of the bitterest malignants of the time ; 
and kept his whole regiment quartered down in the 
village for five days !" 

" How could she help it T demanded Ireton. " What 
power had she to resist his stay ? where was her force 
to expel the Cavaliers he brought T* 

'^ Pshaw! pshaw! Master Ireton," answered the 
other. *^ The fair dame of Penfoiti-boume would have 
lost her lands long ago,, had she been less fair. But 
now, man — ^now that she is gone, no one knows 
whiter; now that her inalignancy is as clear and 
evident as daylight, or your own republicanism, what 
reason, in justice or in policy, can be given .for not 
granting me the estates! Am I not her cousin, her 
next of kin?" 

**Ay, but her husband!" said Ireton; "you forget 
her husband, sir. The estates are his in reversion, 
and not yours. I know what you would say — ^that he 
is a mailignant, and a worshipper of the beast, and so 
forth — ^this Sir Andrew Fleming. But between you 
and me such language must not be talked. Let him 
worship what beast he will, it matters little to the state. 
Against the statejie has never drawn his sword ; and 
more, he is protected by Mazarin, with whom there is 
goed hope of a treaty, which will take the sting out 
of the young serpent that is now riding the seas." 

** So ! 80 ! that chimes w^ with what I heard be- 
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fore,^ replied the other; "and so, while Ireton, and 
Cromwell, and Harrison are raising up their heads 
from nothing, and riding in their coaches, I, as good a 
man as any of them, am to be denied the first and only 
thing I ask, because a foul, papistical malignant is pro- 
tected by one of the scarlet brotherhood of Rome ! 
F}% Master Ireton — ^fy,this is not as it should b&; and 
it must be mended too. It would seem as if that man's 
life were destined to be my plague. Why ! how did 
he escape the fever of which his hypocritical friend Da 
Tillet died, in the spring tidet But this must be 
amended ! Major-general Ireton, I will be a whistle 
for no man^s mouth, to call his dogs when he wants 
them. I will not undertake what your agitators require ; 
I will not go to the fool parliament, and — ^" 

*^ Hush ! hush ! hush !" cried the others, and then 
followed a conversation in a lower key, which was 
nearly lost, except an occasional phrase spoken louder 
for the sake of emphasis. Thus I heard the words-~- 
*' A thousand pounds paid you down now by Manuel 
here." — ^ 'Tis a temptation," answeired the other, " but 
it will not do — ^I am for France." Then followed some^ 
thing more, to which Dixon replied, •" No, no, no ! Why 
waste your money on me 1 — Pride will do it for pure 
zeal. No, no, I will have all or nothing. The day. 
may come when you will have no excuse to refuse me ; 
and then if you d(} refuse me — why, so be it ! Noy 
farewell. But whisper a word of the business in good 
Colonel Pride's ear, and he wiU do all you can de- 
sire. Farewell ! Manuel, do not forget to see me 
to-night." 

" Whither is begone, now ?" said the voice of the 
merchant. ** I know not," answered Ireton, carelessly. 
*' Perhaps to betray our secrets to the parliament : if 
he do that, he shall have short distance and a voUey-r 
Perhaps to murder this Sir Andrew i*leming : if he do 
th.at, pray God Mazarin hang him ! He is no small 
villain that, I tell thee, Hezekiah Manuel ; and I fear 
much we must give him the estates he eovets, though 
they rightfully belong to a Ifliv better man than himself 
Tis a great pity that in purifying the state, and lopping 
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twty all the monttrous anomalies with which the vices i 

and follies of men have corrupted the only pure and ^ 

simple fonn of goTemment, we are obliged to work 
with such tools as that. Yet what can we do ? our 
enemies use the like against us* If they be hypocrites, 
we must be hypocrites, and outdo them in hypocrisy. 
If they empk^ knayes, we must employ knaves, but 
make ours the more cunning knavery ; and wo be to 
him alone whose object in doing so is bad ! The end 
sanctifies the means ; but if the end be bad, the means 
damn him who employs them. That man Dixon 
thinks I do not know him; but I do. He is what may 
be called a blunt hypocrite, and half his rudeness is 
affeeted to cover the cunning of his heart. Tou heard 
of that late business of his, and the escape of his pris- 
oner. Oh, how he lamented the chance ! — ^afler he 
had been the denouncer of the malignant — ^the mover 
of his arrests— to lose him, when hb condemnation and 
the sequestration of the estates was sure ! Such was 
his talk ; but if it was not all a cunning device, deeply 
connected with his longings for the other estates, I am 
deceived. I will tell you what must be done at pres- 
ent ; and you, Manuel, must seek me out the man — ^ 

^But you forget,** said the merchant, '*the young 
man in the innw room; he must have heard all — ^ 

*' I did not forget him,** replied Ireton ; '^ but the door 
is shut, and he could make nothing of what has passed, 
even if he did hear, especially if he be newly come to 
London. Call him forth, however, and we shall see.^ 

Little Ball«o**fire had, as I have said, left a small 
clink of the door open when he followed me into the 
room ; but as Ireton spoke the last words he pushed it 
to, almost impercfiptibly, and then sprang to my side, 
where I sat a^ ;t^^arther end of the apartment, looking 
out of a narrq||rFindow into a small paved court, where 
two happy cl^MEisn were playing in the gutter, forming 
a strange contiigst in their innocent gambols with the 
daik and knuaal) words tbu were continually poured 
iato my ear tSntibm othaide. 
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